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Eating in Two or Three Languages-By Irvin S.Cobb 
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AMERICA IS DOING BIG 
WORK. In‘human achievement 
she dominates the world. Man- 
power, her greatest asset, must be 
protected. Physical vitality must 
be conserved. It is a patriotic 
obligation to increase working efh- 
ciency wherever possible. “Men 
who wear Lee Union-Alls enjoy 
perfect bodily freedom. ‘They are 
bound nowhere by belts or sus- 
pende rs. They sutler least from 
heat in summer because air circu- 
lates freely over all the body; least 
too from cold in winter, because 
Lee Union-Alls can be worn over 
the heaviest clothing. Also they are 
subjec ted least to accidents caused 
by loose ends of clothing catching 
in machinery and other things. 


Withal Lee Union-Alls are the highest 
quality work garment manufactured. 


The H.D. Lee Mercantile Co. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. KANSAS CITY, MO 
rRENTON,N. J KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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Reliability and lite—that Hyatt Bearings 
add these vital qualities to farm tractors 
has been proved by years of actual 
service on farms in all parts of the world. 
This is acknowledged—thru actual use 
in the majority of farm tractors — by 
the best manufacturers in America. 









































‘To add life and reliability to farm tield 
implements—to make the implement 
the tractor pulls as well built, as sturdy 
and as durable as the tractor itself, 
Hyatt Bearings are being used. It is 
now possible to obtain plows equipped 
with Hyatt Roller Bearings in the coul- 
ters and in the gauge wheels. 

























































































In farm power machinery, likewise, 
Hyatt Bearings are adding a full quota 
of reliability and life at a time when 
dependability and power conservation 
in such machinery is of vital impor- 
tance. Hyatt Bearings eliminate fric- 
tion, save power and fuel and do away 
with the labor of constant oiling. 
















































































ROLLER BEARINGS 
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OUTH—careless of what seem to 
be boundless resources of health 
is inclined to be wasteful of eye-sight. 
In the formative, growing years, it is 
the parent who must watch out for 
young eyes and prevent their over- 
strain. Not only enough light must be 
pro\ ided, but the right kind of light! 
See that no rays strike directly into 
the eyes but that a soft flood of illumi- 

nation falls square upon the work. 

Buy NATIONAL MAzpA lamps where 
you see them displayed. Buy five at 
a time in the handy Blue Carton. Let 


the lamp man advise about sizes—he'll 
help you get the best light for your 
money. National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co., 47 Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





T takes coal to produce 

electric current. The 
Mazpa lamp «@® takes ome- 
third as ovach current as the 
carbon lamp =, and there- 
fore saves two-thirds of the 
coal. Use Mazna lamps 
only, and turn them off 


when not actually needed 
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IMG UALECS 


N MY way home from overseas I spent many By IRVIN S. COBB provincials in that section of Europe do with water 


happy hours mapping out a campaign. To my- 

self I said: “‘The day I land is going to be a ILLUSTRATED BY 

great day for some of the waiters and a hard 
day on some of the cooks. Persons who happen to be near by when I am wrestling with 
my first ear of green corn will think I am playing on a mouth organ. My behavior in 
regard to hothouse asparagus will be reminiscent of the best works of the late Bosco. 
In the matter of cantaloupes I rather fancy I shall consume the first two on the half 
shell, or au naturel, as we veteran correspondents say; but the third one will contain 
about as much vanilla ice cream as you could put in a derby hat. 

“And when, as I am turning over my second piece of fried chicken, with Virginia ham, 
if H. Hoover should crawl out from under it, and, shaking the gravy out of his eyes, 
should lift a warning hand, I shall say to him: ‘Herb,’ I shall say, ‘Herb, stand 
back! Stand well back to avoid being splashed, Herb. Please desist and do not 
bother me now; for I am busy. Kindly remember that I am but just 
returned from over there and that for months and months past, as I 
went to and fro across the face of the next hemisphere that you’ll run 
into on the left of you if you go just outside of Sandy Hook and A 
take the first turn to the right, I have been storing up a great 
unsatisfied longing for the special dishes of my own, my native 
land. Don’t try, I pray you, to tell me a patriot can’t do his 
bit and eat it too; for I know better. 

““*Shortly I may be in a fitter frame of mind to listen to your 
admonitions touching on rationing schemes; but not to-day, 
and possibly not to-morrow either, Herb. At this moment I 
consider foed regulations as having been made for slaves and 
perhaps for the run of other people; but not forme. Asa matter 
of fact, what you may have observed up until now has 
merely been my preliminary attack—what you might 
call open warfare, with scouting operations. But when 
they bring on the transverse section of watermelon I 
shall take my trenching tools and just naturally start 
digging in. I trust you may be hanging round then; 
you'll certainly overhear something.’”’ 


Where the Water Goes 


7INDLY pass the ice water. That's it. 
Thank you. Join me, won't you, ina brim- 
ming beaker? It mayinterest youto knowthat I am 
now on my second carafe of this wholesome, deli- 
ciousandsatisfying beverage. Where I have lately 
been, in certain parts of the adjacent continent, 
there isn’t any ice, and nobody by any chance 
ever drinks water. Nobody bathes in it either, so 
far as I have been able to note. You'll doubtless 
be interested in hearing what they do do with it 
over on that side. It took me months to find out. 7 
***Then finally, one night in a remote 

interior village, I went to an entertain- 
ment in a Y. M. C. A. hut. A local =, 
magician came out on : ‘1 
the platform; and 
after he had done 
some tricks with 
cards and handker- 
chiefs, which were so 
old that they were 
new all over again, he 
reached up under the 
tails of his dress coat 
and hauled out a big 
glass globe that was 
slopping full of its 
erystal-pure fluid 
contents, with a fam- 
ily of goldfish swim- 
ming round and 
round in it, as happy 
as you please. 


flash, the answer 










































S . F & 'F 
‘So then, all ina ; ~ f. J, ike ay TD yfnsiv” 


They loan it to magicians to keep goldfish in. But | 


HERBERT JOHNSON prefer to drink a little of it while I am eating ard to 


eat a good deal while I am drinking it; both of whict 
I may state, I am now doing to the best of my ability, and without let or hindrance, 
Herb.’”’ To be exactly correct about it, I began mapping out this campaign long before | 
took ship for the homeward hike. The suggestion formed in my mind during those weeks 
I spent in London, when the resident population first went on the food-card system 
You had to have a meat card, I think, to buy raw meat in a butcher shop, and you had 
to have another kind of meat card, I know, to get cooked meat in a restaurant; and you 
had to have a friend who was a smuggler or a hoarder to get an adequate supply of sugar 
under any circumstances. Before I left, everyone was carrying round a sheaf of card 
You didn’t dare go fishing if you had mislaid your worm card 
The resolution having formed, it budded and grew in my mind 
when I was up near the Front gallant 
exposing myself before the sort of tabl 
d'héte dinner that is available at present 
in some of the lesser towns immediate! 
behind the firing lines; and it kept right 
on growing, so that by the time I was ready 
to sail it was full sized. Enroute, I thought 
up an interchangeable answer for two of 
the oldest conundrums of my childhood, 
one of them being “Round a a 
biscuit, busy as a bee; busiest 
thing you ever did see,”’ and the 
other, “‘Opens like a barn door, 
shuts like a trap; guess all day and 
you can’t guess that.” In the oriy 
inal versions the answer to the 
first was ‘“‘A watch,” and to the 
second, “A corset”--if I recall 
aright. But the joint answer | 
worked out was as follows 


‘My face!’ 
Food Slang 


S! CH was the pleasing pro 
W gram figured out on 
‘ake But, as is so fre 
quently the case with the most 
pleasing things in life, I found 
the anticipation rather out 
shone the realization. Already 
I detect myself, in a retro 
spective mood, hankering for 
the savory rago@ts we used to 
get in peasant homes in ob 
scure French villages, and for 
the meals they gave us at the 
regimental messes of our own 
forces, where the « ooking Wil 
the home sort and good honest 
American slang abounded 
They call the corned 
beef Canned Willie ; and 
the stew is known affk 
tionately as Slum, a 
the doughnuts are |} ed 
Holes. When the adjutant, who has beer 
taking French lessons, remarks ‘‘ What 


the la hell does that sacré-blew cook mear 

by serving forty-fours at every meal? 

you gather he is getting a mite tired of 
baked army beans. And if the lieutenant colonel a 


you to pass him the Native Sons you know he meat 
wants prunes. It’sa great life, if you don’t weaken— ar 
to date, nobody has. 
Sut, so far as the joys of the table are concerned, I think | 
shall be able to wait until the war is over before | yearn for 
another whack at English eating. I opine Charles Dicken 


came and I knew the “The Day I Land is Going to be a Great Day for Some would be a most unhappy man could he but return to the scene 


Secret 


of what the of the Waiters and a Hard Day on Some of the Cooks"’ he loved and wrote about. 
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Going up to London we rode in a train that was 
crowded and darkened. Brilliantly illuminated trains 
scooting across country offer an excellent mark for the 
aim of hostile air raiders, you know; so in each com- 
partment the gloom was enhanced rather than 
dissipated by two tiny pin points of a ghastly 
pale-blue gas flame. I do not 
know why there should have 
been two of these lights, unless 
it was that the second one was 
added so that by its wan flicker- 
ings you could see the first one, 
and vice versa. 

During the trip, which lasted 
several hours longer than the 
scheduled running time, we had 
for refreshments a few gnarly 





‘Herb,’ I Shatt Say, "Herd, Stand Back! 
Stand Well Back to Avoid Being Splashed'"’ 


Dickens, as will be recalled, specialized in mouth- 
watering descriptions of good things and typically British 
to eat—roast sucking pigs, with apples in their 

nouts; and baked goose; and suety plum puddings like 
peckled cannon balls; and cold game pies as big round as 
barrel tops—and all such. He wouldn't find these things 
prevailing to any noticeable extent in his native island now. 
Even the kidney, the same being the thing for which an 
Englishman mainly raises a sheep and which he always 
did know how to serve up better than anyone else on 
earth, somehow doesn't seem to be the kidney it once upon 
1 time was when it had the proper sorts of trimmings and 


things 


nuces to go with it 

At this time England is no place for the epicure. In 
peacetime English cooks, as a rule, were not what you 
would call versatile; their range, as it were, was limited. 
Once, seeking to be blithesome and light of heart, I wrote 
in article in which | said there were only 
three dependable vegetables on the aver 


age Englishman's everyday menu— boiled 


potatoes, boiled cabbage, and a Set nad 
helping of the boiled potatoes 

That was an error on my part; [was #7" 
inintentionally guilty of the crime of 


I should have added a 
to wit: 


inderestimation 
fourth to the list of stand-bys 
he vegetable marrow. For some reason, 
ibly because they are a stubborn and tenacious race, 
he English persist in looking upon the vegetable marrow 
an object designed for human consumption, which is 
altogether the wrong view to take of it. As a foodstuff 
this article hasn't even the merit that attaches to stringy 
elery. You do not derive much nourishment from stale 
elery, but eating at it polishes the teeth and provides a 
healthful form of exercise that gives ybu an appetite for 
the rest of the meal 
From the vegetable marrow you derive no nourishment, 
and certainly you derive no exercise; for, being a soft, 
weak, spiritless thing, it offers no resistance whatsoever, 
and it looks a good deal like a streak of solidified fog and 
tustes like the place where an indisposed carrot spent the 
night. Next to our summer squash it is the feeblest imita- 
tion that ever masqueraded in a skin and called itself a 
vegetable. Yet its friends over there seem to set much 


store by it 


That Good Old Python Feeling 


IKEWISE the English cook has always gone in rather ex- 
.4 tensively for boiling things. When in doubt she boiled. 
But it takes a lot of retouching to restore to a piece of 
boiled meat the juicy essences that have been simmered 
and drenched out of it. Since the English people, with such 
admirable English thoroughness, cut down on fats and oils 
and bacon garnishments, so that the greases might be con- 
erved for the fighting forces; and since they have so 
largely had to do without imported spices and condiments, 
because the cargospaces in the ships coming in were needed 
for military essentials, the boiled dishes of England ap- 
pear to have lost most of their taste. 

You can do a lot of browsing about at an English table 
ese days and come away ostensibly filled; but inside 
will be a persistent unsatisfied feeling, all the 


t 
you there 
which is partly due, no doubt, to the lack of sweeten- 
ing and partly due to the lack of fats, but due most of all, 
I think, to a natural disappointment in the results. In the 
old times a man didn't feel that he had dined well in Eng- 
land unless for an hour or two afterward he had the com- 
fortable gorged sensation of a python full of pigeorts. 

I shall never forget the first meals I had on English soil, 
this latest trip. At the port where we landed, in the early 
afternoon of a raw day, you could get tea if you cared for 
which 1 do not; but there was no sugar—only sac- 
charine— to sweeten it with, and no rich cream, or even 
skim milk, available with which to dilute it. The accom- 
panying buns had a flat, dry, floury taste, and the portions 
of butter served with them were very homeopathic indeed 

to size and very oleomargarinish as to flavor. 


Mime, 


tea, 






apples, purchased at a way sta- 
tion; and that was all. Recall- 
ing the meals that formerly had 
been served aboard the boat trains of this road, I realized I 
was getting my preliminary dose of life on an island whose 
surrounding waters were pestered by U-boats and whose 
shipping was needed for transport service. But I pinned 
my gastronomic hopes on London, that city famed of old 
for the plenteous prodigality of its victualing facilities. In 
my ignorance I figured that the rigors of rationing could 
not affect London to any very noticeable extent. A little 
trimming down here and there, an enforced curtailment 
in this direction and that—yes, perhaps so; but surely 
nothing more serious. 

Immediately on arrival we chartered a taxicab—a com- 
panion and I did. This is not so easy a job as might be 






imagined by one who 
formed his opinions 
on past recollections 
of London, because, 
since gasoline is care- 
fully rationed there, 
taxis are scarce 
where once they were numerous. Indeed, I know of no city 
in which, in ante-bellum days, taxis were so numerously 
distributed through almost every quarter of the town as 
in London. At any busy corner there were almost as many 
taxicabs waiting and ready to serve you as there are taxi- 
cabs in New York whose drivers are cruising about looking 
for a chance to run over you. The foregoing is still true 
of New York, but no longer applies to London. 

Having chartered our cab, much to the chagrin of a 
group of our fellow travelers who had wasted precious time 
getting their heavy luggage out of the van, we rode through 
the darkened streets to a hotel formerly renowned for the 
scope and excellence of its cuisine. We reached there after 
the expiration of the hour set apart under the food regula- 
tions for serving dinner to the run of folks. But, because 
we were both in uniform—he as a sur- 
geon in the British Army, and I asa cor- 
respondent—and because we had but 
newly finished a journey, we were en- 
titled, it seemed, to claim refreshment. 

However, he, as an officer, was re- 
stricted to a meal costing not to 
exceed six shillings—and six shil- 
lings never did go far in this hotel, 
even when prices were normal. 
Not being ‘an officer but merely a 
civilian disguised in the habili- 
ments of a military man, I, on the 
other hand, was bound by no such 
limitations, but might go as far as 
I pleased. So it was decided that 
I should order double portions of 
everything and surreptitiously 
share with him; for by now we 
were hungry to the famishing 
point, 


The Boss Would Gather Up the 
Lebster and Personally Intro+ 
duce Him to the Newcomers 
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We had our minds set on a steak—a large thick steak 
served with onions, Desdemona style—that is to say, 
smothered. It was a pretty thought, a passing fair concep- 
tion—but a vain one. 

“No steaks to-night, sir,” said the waiter sorrowfully. 

“All right, then,”’ one of us said. ‘‘ How about chops 
fat juicy chops?” 

“Oh, no, sir; no chops, sir,”’ he told us. 

“Well then, what have you in the line of red meats?” 

He was desolated to be compelled to inform us that 
there were no red meats of any sort to be had, but only 
sea foods. So we started in with oysters. Personally I have 
never cared deeply for the European oyster. In size he is 
anzmic and puny as compared with his brethren of the 
eastern coast of North America; and, moreover, chronically 
he is suffering from an acute attack of brass poisoning. 
The only way by which a novice may distinguish a bad 
European oyster from a good European oyster is by the 
fact that the bad one tastes slightly better than a good one 
does. In my own experience I have found this to be the 
one infallible test. 


From Verdigris to Prunes 


E HAD oysters until both of us were full of verdigris, 

and I, for one, had a tang in my mouth like an antique 
bronze jug; and then we proceeded to fish. We had fillets 
of sole, which tasted as they looked —flat and a bit flabby. 
Subsequently I learned that this lack of savor in what 
should be the most toothsome of all European fishes might 
be attributed to an insufficiency of fat in the cooking; but 
at the moment I could only believe the trip up from Dover 
had given the poor thing a touch of car sickness from 
which he had not recovered before he reached us. 

After that we had lobsters, of half-fare size, but charged 
for at the full adult rates. And, having by now exhausted 
our capacity for sea foods, we wound up with an alleged 
dessert in the shape of three drowned prunes apiece, 
the remains being partly immersed in a palish cus- 


<5 tardlike composition that was slightly sour. 


—* “Never mind,” I said to my indignant stomach 
as we left the table—‘‘ Never mind! I shall make it 
all up to you for this mistreatment at breakfast to- 
morrow morning. We shall rise early—you and I 
and with loud gurgling cries we shall leap headlong 
into one of those regular breakfasts in which the 
people of this city and nation specialize so delight- 
fully. Food regulators may work their ruthless will 
upon the dinner trimmings, but none would dare to 
put so much as the weight of one impious finger 
upon an Englishman’s breakfast table to curtail its 
plenitude. Why, next to Magna Charta, an English- 
man’s breakfast is his most sacred right.” 

This in confidence was what I whispered to my gastric 
juices. You see, being still in ignorance of the full scope of 
the ration scheme in its application to the metropolitan 
district, and my disheartening experience at the meal just 
concluded to the contrary notwithstanding, I had my 
thoughts set upon rashers of aromatic Wiltshire bacon, and 
broad segments of grilled York ham, and fried soles, 
and lovely plump sausages bursting from their jackets, and 
deviled kidneys paired off, on a slice of toast, like Noah 
and his wife crossing the gangplank into the Ark. 

Need I prolong the pain of my disclosures by longer 
withholding the distressing truth that breakfast next morn- 
ing was a failure too? To begin with, I couldn’t get any of 
those lovely crisp crescent rolls that accord so rhythmi- 
cally with orange marmaladeand strawberry jam. [couldn't 
get hot buttered toast either, but only some thin hard 
slabs of war bread, which seemingly had been dry-cured 
in a kiln. I could have but a very limited amount of 
sugar—a mere pinch, in fact; and if I used it to tone up 


my coffee there would be none left for oatmeal porridge. 
(Continued on Page 36) 





He Was Desolated to be Competied to Inform Us That There Were No 
Red Meats of Any Sort to be Had, But Only Sea Foods 
















URING the course of a visit to France in the fourth 
winter of the great war it was my privilege to 
spend a night at the chateau of the Marquis de 

B——, in the Department of the Vosges. The marquis 
was a man of seventy-five or eighty 
years, a fine indomitable old aristo- 
crat of a type I find described in 
my notebook—rather weakly, I 
confess—as romantic. He was tall, 
straight, bright of eye, with white 
hair and mustaches and a proud 
ponderous head. I remember him 
chiefly as a sort of noble bas-relief, 
outlined against the fire-tinged 
darkness of his own salon, as he 
sat telling the story I repeat here. 
Memory is a versatile artist; now 
she employs paints and brushes; 
now makes poetry her tool; now 
uses the methods of a sculptor. In 
the case of the Marquis de B 

she was decidedly in this last 
mood. 

I had come up from Paris, in the 
capacity of correspondent for an 
American paper, with asmall party 
of officers and a United States Con- 
gressman, to visit a certain section 
of the Lorraine front. Our sole 
topic was the war. There was no 
other topic in France—nor, for that 
matter, in the world. 

Finally the talk veered to the 
enemy’s domestic condition. All 
present were agreed that the Ger- 
mans had arrived at a distinct 
economic crisis. Mr. A , the 
Congressman, who had been re- 
cently to Switzerland, said that he 
had heard rumors of a plague. One 
of the officers corroborated the 
Congressman. 

There was small doubt, he said, 
that Germany had been swept by a 
pestilence of some sort, and added 
that it was undoubtedly a judg- 
ment of God. 

At this juncture the marquis 
leaned forward in his chair, so that 
his features were cast suddenly 
into ruddy prominence. We had 
left the vast chill dining room, with 
its grim old portraits and scattered 
candles, and were gathered about 
a wood fire in the salon. The mar- 
quis had not spoken previously; 
but now, at a word, he attracted 
to himself the attention of our en- 
tire circle. 

“There was certainly a plague 
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upon our enemy’s country, mes- 
sieurs,” he said, ‘but whether it 
was a judgment of God or of man 
I am not sure. I will set forth the facts as I happen 
to be cognizant of them. You may judge for yourselves.”’ 

And without further preamble, but fixing his glance 
upon the fire, as though upon some unfolding manuscript, 
he told the following story: 


In Paris, in the year 1870, there lived a brilliant young 
composer, of the name of Roland de Valterre. He was of 
an ancient family of Lorraine—was, in fact, one of my 
neighbors—and enjoyed the title of count; but his nature 
and views were entirely democratic. He had been educated 
for the army, and had obtained his commission, when he 
suddenly renounced the profession of arms, stating openly 
that it was an unnecessary, barbarous and provocative 
employment which no intelligent man ought to pursue. 

He then went to Paris and devoted himself with pas- 
sionate interest to music, for which he had a decided bent. 
His romantic, restless spirit expressed itself in a veritable 
torrent of composition. It was said of him that he wrote 
songs before breakfast and symphonies after dinner. Cer- 
tainly he would have had a distinguished career—for the 
critics were agreed that he possessed genius of an unusual 
order—if great and grave events had not portended. 

Paris, in the spring of 1870, was a city to satisfy the 
heart’s desire. Never had there seemed to breathe upon 
the flower-scented air so much of beauty, peace and love. 
Never had the reign of sanity and reason appeared more 
imminent upon the horizons of France and the world. The 
specter of a war with Prussia, which had glowered in the 





And, Drawing From Beneath His Cloak the Stringed Instrument That All Troubadours Carry, 


He Struck From it a Joyous Staccato Theme 


national consciousness since Bismarck had assumed con- 
trol of German politics, seemed to have been allayed. 

In the Prussian Reichstag there had been a motion for 
disarmament. The German people then had grown weary 
of so much swashbuckling! In France a similar motion was 
presented to the Corps Législatif. It became the fashion 
to refer to the nation of Napoleon III as la grande nation 
de la paix. There were those who warned France of 
impending disaster, but such persons were derided by the 
intellectuals and liberals, who branded the danger as a 
péril imaginaire. 

Roland de Valterre was one of those who maintained 
that war was impossible. He possessed the sort of mind 
that sees far into the future and mistakes the distant ideal 
for the present reality. Then, too, he was young, clever, 
handsome, endowed largely with fortune and genius, and 
consequently infatuated with creation. The world was his 
mistress, of whom he would believe no evil. 

He had a certain splendor about him, a sort of supreme 
confidence in God and man, which gave charm to his every 
utterance, his every movement. He was a popular figure 
at the court of Napoleon III, from which he refused to hold 
himself aloof, as did many of the old noblesse. “If one is a 
democrat,”’ said he, ‘‘one may go anywhere.”’ His gay and 
somewhat reckless humor attracted men and women alike. 
The latter adored him and would have broken their hearts 
over him if he had not contrived, in some inexplicable 
manner, to make friends with them instead. “He is hope- 
less!"’ protested a certain lady in despair. ‘‘ Helovesusall!” 


LL 
But when one is in one’s twenties one does not enter- 
tain indefinitely a passion for the fair sex in general 
Without specialization of emotion there would have 
been an end, long since, to that which we call the human 
comedy; also, I take it, to human 
tragedy as well. 
There was in Paris that spring 
a young dancer named Gabrielle 
Lafitte, known as The Butterfly 
who had won extraordinary fame 
by her beauty as well as by th 
exquisite perfection of her art 
One night Roland attended a mas- 
querade given by a sculptor of his 
acquaintance, a man of means, 
who made a point of knowing every 
artist of consequence in Paris 
The masquerade was held out of 
doors, in a rambling old garden on 
the left bank of the Seine, and was 
altogether a gay affair. Above the 
ancient wall swung the round gold 
lantern of the moon, while ove! 
head was stretched a brilliant can 
opy of stars. Rosebushes, heavy 
with their fragrant blossoms, made 
scented thickets about the smooth 
open turf, which was like velvet to 
the foot. The light of many lan- 
terns, winking amid the shrubbery, 
‘ fell upon an atmosphere already 
softened by the glamour from 
above and laid a sort of radiant 
carpet upon the grassy floor. 
Suddenly, when the fun was at 
its height, the orchestra struck an 
arresting chord, the guests com- 
posed themselves in an expectant 
half circle, and from the shadow of 
a thicket emerged a pale ethereal 
figure that seemed to float through 
the air rather than to walk upon 
the earth. 
It was Mademoiselle Lafitte 
For an instant she stood poised on 
tiptoe, swathed like a chrysalis in 
luminous veils. Then slowly sh« 
spread her iridescent wings and 
became a white butterfly, soaring, 
dipping, rising and falling in the 
moonlight 
Roland was transported. He 
stood a little apart from the others, 
watching with entranced gaze the 
marvelous grace of the dancer 
Once a beam of light feil full upon 
her face, revealing it to his eyes 
In that moment its rare and deli 
a cate beauty was impressed indel- 
— ibly upon his brain. A sort of 
intoxication possessed him. H¢ 
loved; and was no longer the mas- 
ter of his mortal rdle. 

When the dance was concluded and the dancer had dis- 
appeared once more into shadow Roland did not join his 
companions in vociferous applause. Settling his mask upon 
his eyes and wrapping his long cl 
dressed in the costume of a troubadour—he began to 
search the shrubbery for her whose loveliness had so en 
thralled him. He had no purpose but to find her; to look 
again upon that beauty which was like a star to his soul 

Finally he discovered her seated beneath a rosebush, 
alone, with her billowy draperies falling from her bare 
shoulders like the surf of some shimmering wave. Upon 
her breast, where the wave’s froth touched her « Xqulsite 
flesh, reposed a jeweled butterfly, from which the moor 
light struck rich fires. 

“*Mademoiselle,”” said Roland, bowing, with his hand 
upon his heart, ‘I am in a quandary. What does one d 
when one catches a butterfly?” 

Mademoiselle Lafitte raised her face to his, and he 
how large and limpid were her eyes, how wonderfully d 
her hair, how sweetly curved her lips, half parted by 
breath that stirred her bosom 





mak about him—he was 








“That depends, monsieur,"’ she answered, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. ‘‘If one is a scientist, one thrusts a 
pin through it.” 

‘*Alas,”’ said Roland, “I am only a poor troubadour 
whose head is too full of tunes to be guilty of any know! 
edge.” 


At these words Mademoiselle Lafitte heaved a sigh ar 
stared somewhat unhappily before her 












**What would I not give,” she exclaimed, “for one excel- 
nt little tune!” 
‘Mademoiselle desires the services of a composer?” 
ked Roland, striving to speak lightly. 

I'he dancer hesitated a moment; then said simply: 

‘] have been summoned to dance before the Emperor 
t the Féte des Ambassadeurs to be held in the Garden of 
It is the summit of my career. Naturally I 
I have danced 


the Tuileries 
hould like a new air upon that occasion. 
mv old ones to tatters!”’ 
“But that is very simple,” said Roland 
i 


i, drawing 





from beneath his 
cloak the stringed 
trument that all 


troubadour carry, 


theme It was quite 
oO deftly did it sug 
t the dancer’ 
mood that she 


ip 1 amazement 


prang 
ind delight 

*Monsieur!”’ she 
cried. “* That is good! 
Phat is excellent! 
Vhoare ou, ther 
“A musician, ma 
demoiselle.’ 

“What more 

‘A man!” said 
Roland 


The dancer cast 


71 


down her eyes in 

some confusion, but 

quict recovered 
, 

‘Ah, well,’ she 
iid, “‘whoever you 
ire, you have a ger 
u Do you write 

wn that little air 
for me, monsieur, and 
I will make you fa 
mous at the court.” 

*‘Fame,” 
Roland, “1 
I do not see But 
ou shall have your 


replied 


a bauble 


new air to dance on 
mademoiselle. I 
wear it!” 


So saying, he took 





her hand and pressed 
! 
i o 


nis ip ther 


turned, with hi 
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“Excellent, Mathias! And what did she say?” 

“She said nothing at first, monsieur—only stood hum- 
ming the music over to herself and tapping her foot on the 
carpet. But finally she looked at me with the eyes of an 
angel and said: ‘Tell monsieur that I implore him, since he 
cares nothing for the bauble of fame, to accept this other 
bauble in token of my gratitude.’” 

With these words Mathias, who had been holding his 
hands clasped tightly before him, now opened them and 
revealed the jeweled butterfly Mademoiselle Lafitte had 
worn the previous night upon her breast. Roland seized 
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“You have expressed admirably the spirit of France, 
mademoiselle,”’ said His Majesty; “for while touching 
your feet to the earth, you have contrived to give yourself 
wings!” 

Mademoiselle Lafitte curtsied to the ground; then stood 
pale and beautiful before him. 

“T thank Your Majesty most humbly,” said the 
young dancer in a clear sweet voice; “but I cannot 
in good conscience claim the entire warmth of Your 
Majesty’s approval. A share of it belongs to the obscure 
musician who made my success possible.” 

*“‘Obscure!”’ re- 
peated the Emperor, 








smiling. ‘‘Ah, well 
then; only tell us his 
name and we shall 
publish his genius 
abroad.” 

‘*Alas,”’ replied 
the dancer simply; 
“I do not know his 
name. I only know 
that he lives some- 
where in Paris and 
that he has in his 
possession a jeweled 
butterfly.” 

At that instant 
there was a stir in 
the group of court- 
iers standing about 
the Emperor's chair; 
then Roland de Val- 
terre stepped for- 
ward. 

“With Your Maj- 
esty’s permission,” 
he said, “‘I shall be 
most happy to dis- 
close the identity of 
the person whom 
you seek. His in- 
cognito was assumed 
by chance; nor did 
he expect to carry it 
to the foot of the 
throne. I am the 
‘obscure musician’!”’ 
And, drawing from 
his breast pocket the 
jeweled butterfly, he 
held it up for all to 
see. 

There was a mur- 
mur of voices, the 
inevitable exclama- 
tions of the curious, 
at this dénouement. 








heart thumping 
loudly in his breast, “I —De Not Know, Monsieur. . . «. I Onty Know That—She —is Gone; 
and made his way 


through the gay throng of masqueraders to the silent street, 
here one might walk exalted and press one’s throbbing 
against the stars 


past midnight when he reached his own quarters 


brow 
It was 
across the Seine, but he was far too excited to go to bed 
Lighting a single candle and throwing back the shades of 
his atelier so as to admit the moonlight, he sat down at his 
piano and began toplay. Immediately the staccato improv- 
isation he had contrived for Mademoiselle Lafitte was 
unnounced with firm authority. Then emerged a larger 
conception of the same theme, creating, in tone and 
illusion of winged grace and scintillant color 

The room was filled 
It was as 


hythm, an 
that caused the very air to bloom. 
with the sound of the fluttering of gauzy pinions 
though a thousand butterflies had come pouring in a bril- 
liant cascade through the open window, tumbling down 
the shaft of moonlight, rushing with single accord into the 
music 


ight flame of his 
When the last note had fallen, smooth and whispering, 
from his fir , he seized pen and paper, and, toiling in a 


iis finger 

frenzy of creation, wrote down the whole score, while his 

indle melted away and the sun came up over the roofs of 
the city to provide him with other light. 


At the completion of this prodigious task he summoned 
his valet, a devoted old fellow named Mathias, who had 
erved his family for years, and, confiding the manuscript 
to his care, bade him deliver it to Mademoiselle Lafitte. 

“Say it is from M. le Troubadour!” he directed 

Then, flinging himself upon a couch, still costumed as he 
was, he granted hisexhausted body the boon of sleep. Some 
time later he was awakened by the return of the servant. 

“Well, Mathias,” he cried, “did you discharge your 
errand?” 

” replied the old man. “When I arrived 
mademoiselle had not vet risen: so I waited until she was 
Then I placed the manuscript in her 


“Yes, monsieur, 


ready to receive me 


own hand 


it with trembling fingers and, when the old valet had dis- 
appeared, carried it to his lips. 

The grand Féte des Ambassadeurs was held a few days 
later in the Garden of the Tuileries, under the beam of the 
imperial countenance. The talents of Napoleon III were 
not extraordinary, perhaps, but he had a gift for entertain- 
ments. The entertainment in question was a very brilliant 
affair, given in honor of the foreign diplomatic corps and 
lasting the whole of a golden afternoon. 

Little did those gay notables think that within the space 
of sixty days France would be at war with the nation whose 
ambassador now posed as her distinguished guest, and that 
within four months this medium-size mustachioed little 
man with rouged cheeks, who bore the name of Napoleon, 
would be the prisoner of Prussia! Fate steals upon her 
victims with velvet claws. 

Upon that particular afternoon, then, all was beauty, 
gayety and amiability. There were numerous addresses. 
A well-nigh interminable poem’ was read prophesying the 
dawn of fraternity throughout the world. A pageant was 
presented depicting the progress of peace among the 
nations; and the figures of France and Prussia rode side 
by side. Finally Mademoiselle Lafitte danced. 

Ah, what a memory! What a triumph! I myself was 
present upon that occasion, messieurs, and I shall never 
forget the impression of that winged white figure, dancing 
in a green bower, while the day crumbled to rosy ashes 
overhead and the long purple shadows drifted down from 
heaven. As for the music that swept like a sweet breeze 
through the twilight, it was both beautiful and strange; 
it haunted our ears and gave marvelous accent to the 
dance of The Butterfly. One instinctively asked who the 
composer was; but none knew. 

At the conclusion of the number Mademoiselle Lafitte 
received a tremendous ovation and was congratulated by 
the Emperor in person, who commanded that she be pre- 
sented to him. 


aesoeme All eyes turned 

toward Napoleon to 

observe how he 
would accept the situation. Napoleon himself, sensing the 
drama of the moment and rather enjoying the little mystery, 
rose gracefully from his seat and extended his hand to 
Mademoiselle Lafitte, who was regarding with wonder the 
handsome figure of the young nobleman. 

** Mademoiselle,” said the Emperor, “‘it is seldom that 
one finds romance outside of the theaters that one builds 
to house it. Permit me to present to you M. le Comte de 
Valterre.”’ 

In such manner, messieurs, did the small adventure 
end—andthelargeradventure begin. For, withthe Emperor 
himself joining their hands, was it not in accord with the 
best romantic conventions that these two young people 
should ratify that symbolic union by the sacred one of 
wedlock? 

Mademoiselle Lafitte was not of Roland’s monde, to be 
sure; but the young man was a democrat at heart and had 
no family to embarrass him. His wooing was of the brief- 
ness of flame. Within a week he had won the beautiful 
Gabrielle for his bride; and in the following fortnight they 
were married, to the satisfaction of al! Paris, whose very 
street folk knew of this love match and, being incurably 
sentimental, heartily approved it. 

As for Roland’s composition, it was played in every 
salon in France, under the title of La Danse des Papillons, 
and enjoyed a national popularity—until that day when 
the trumpeting strains of La Marseillaise rolled over it 
like the wave of an onrushing sea. 

The day after the wedding Roland and his bride set out 
for Chateau de Valterre, the ancient family seat, which 
at that time was one of the great houses of Lorraine. It 
stood upon a peak of the Vosges Mountains, its blue roof, 
gray walls and peaked round towers standing out boldly 
against the sky, making a landmark for the countryside. 

For one glorious month, during which the earth bloomed 
about them and the heavens smiled overhead, the happy 
young couple enjoyed their lune de miel. By day they 


Vanished !"’ 
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roamed in the near-by forest, whose leafy aisles, filled with 
a sort of golden twilight, resembled the interior of a great 
cathedral; or else they rode through the flowering valley, 
yellow with mustard blossoms and stained red with poppy 
fields; or stopped in the little village that lay nestled 
under the mountain, with its gray church brooding over it 
like a hen mothering her chicks; or paid long calls at the 
house of Pére Currie, the local priest, who had known 
toland since his babyhood. 

By night they returned to the chateau, as tired and con- 
tented as children, and warmed themselves at the fire 
Old Mathias had built; or, if the evening was mild, they 
dined on the terrace, which gave one of the most exquisite 
views in all France, whose beauty they did not see for 
looking into each other’s eyes. 

After dinner they would go into the grand salon, through 
the windows of which, opening on the east, showed the 
first scattering of stars; and Roland would seat himself 
at the piano, a massive instrument of carved ebony, and 
play for Gabrielle. And she, weary as she was, would fall 
to dancing out of sheer inability to resist, and would whirl 
and spin about the solemn old chamber until the vast 
crystal chandelier, hanging like a gigantic white pear from 
the gilded ceiling, would quiver with ecstasy and shake 
its pendants so that they gave off a silvery tinkling. And 
the portraits of Roland’s ancestors, ensconced in their 
stiff frames, would gaze down with highborn amazement 
at such abandoned youthful raptures. 

Finally the two would go hand in hand up the creaking 
wooden stairs to a room hung with stately red curtains, 
which Old Mathias kept filled with flowers, and would lie 
in a huge canopied bed that a king of France had once 
slept in; and would fall asleep at last, clasped in each 
other’s arms. Thus they lived, for a brief time, an existence 
of the gods. Then 
ugly tidings began to 
fly about in the vil- 
lage under the moun- 
tain. The throne of 
Spain, vacant since 
the abdication of Isa- 
bella, had been of- 
fered, it was said, to 
a member of the 
reigning house of 
Prussia, Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. This 

is a disturbance of 
the balance of power 
and a distinct threat 
against France! 
Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment of Napoleon 
III must dispatch a 
protest to the King of 
Prussia, demanding 





hat the latter should 
forbid the Hohen- 
zollern candidature 
Soon came word 
that Prince Leopold 
had voluntarily aban- 
doned his aspirations 


to the Spanish crown, 






and for a while it 
seemed that the affair 
had blown over. On 
the contrary it had 
roused all the latent 
antagonisms between 


the two peoples. 

Then, too, Bis- 
marck had decided 
long since that war 
was essential to the 
accomplishment of 
his plan for a united 
Germany. In France 
blazed up a feeling of 
profound mistrust of 
Prussia, whose ruling 
spirits already ~ had 
disclosed that ambi- 
tion for universal 
domination which 
fair words could not 
conceal; an ambition 
that forty-four years 
later was to plunge 
the world into a 
struggle for its very 
life. 

Events moved 
rapidly to their tragic 
conclusion. The 
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of Prussia to issue a formal guaranty that the Hohenzollern 
candidature should not be revived. King William, who 
was at Ems, declined to do so, and on July thirteenth sent 
a telegram to Bismarck stating the facts. 

The latter, with Von Moltke and Von Roon, was at 
dinner in Berlin when the telegram arrived. Promptly the 
Iron Chancellor perceived his opportunity to precipitate 
the deluge of blood that his policy demanded. Thereupon, 
with his own hand he altered the telegram in order to 
make it appear that King William had deliberately 
rebuffed Napoleon’s ambassador. 

“This,” said Bismarck, “will be a red rag to the French 
bull.” 

He was right. When the telegram was made public 
Paris was furious. The order was given to mobilize 
Crowds paraded the streets and the whole cry was: “A 
Berlin!” 

M. Thiers, who ventured to protest against belligerent 
action, saying that it was supremely imprudent, was re- 
buked for his pacificism and had his windows broken by 
the crowd. On July 19, 1870, France declared war against 
Prussia. Bismarck’s red rag had done its work. 

To Roland de Valterre and his bride the news came like 
a bolt out of the blue. It was as though the heavens of 
their paradise had fallen; as though the earth of their 
Eden had crumbled under their feet. For one whole day 
they waited, clinging to each other, while their hands 
clasped unconsciously and their eyes filled with tears. When 
evening came Roland mounted his horse and descended 
into the village. There he read, upon the wall of the 
mairie, the notice that summoned all France to arms. He 
rode back up the hill with his head bowed upon his breast. 

Gabrielle was waiting for him in the great salon, upon 
whose walls the portraits of ancient Comtes de Valterre 














gazed down sternly out of their tarnished gold frames. 
When she saw the look on Roland's face she uttered a 
moan and flung herself despairingly into his arms. 

“It is true, then?” she cried 

“Yes,” said Roland; and, taking her face in his hands 
he looked at her long. ‘I must go,” he said finally. ‘‘] 
do not believe in war; but I am a Frenchman and my 
country is in peril There is nothing else to do.”’ 

Then he kissed her and she knew that their moon of 
honey was indeed at its end. Yet though her heart wa 
breaking she did not show it, but contrived to meet his 
eyes with a courageous smile. They dined that last night 
in a sort of frozen pretense of good cheer, more like 
automatons than lovers. Afterward Roland called in Old 
Mathias and charged him with the honor and safety of his 
household 

“T go,” he said, “to fight for France. Do you remain 
here and watch over that which is dear to me. Guard my 
house with your ability and integrity. Guard madame 
with your life!’’ To Gabrielle he said: ‘“ You will be quite 
safe here, for the Prussians will never be permitted to cross 
our frontier!” 

The next morning, at daybreak, he rode away on a 
black horse, whose hoofbeats rang out sharp and clear on 
the old Roman highroad that ran straight as an arrow to 
the border of France. Once Roland looked back and saw 
Gabrielle standing in her white dress on the terrace, with 
her head held high and her hands crossed upon her breast 

Two days later he rejoined his former regiment, which 
was stationed at Wirth with the bulk of the French Army 
of the South. Shortly afterward he was appointed to the 
staff of Marshal MacMahon, with the rank of captain 

At this point in our story, messieurs, let history speak 
On August sixth the German Third Army, commanded by 
the Prussian Crown 
Prince, attacked the 
French under Mac- 
Mahon, defeating the 
latter. At the same 
time the French 
Northern Army had 
been worsted at For- 
bach; so our forces 
were everywhere in 
retreat. After a nuim- 
ber of sanguinary 
battles the Northern 
Army,under Marshal 
Bazaine, fell back 
upon Metz, where it 


was strongly invested 


by the First and 
Second German 
armies 


Mac Mahon mean- 
while had retreated 
on Chalons, whither 
he was pursued by the 
army of the Prussian 
Crown Prince, reén 
forced by that of the 
Crown Prince of Sax 
ony. In the retreat 
across the Vosges 
Mountains Captain 
de Valterre passed 





within twenty kilo 
meters of his own 
chateau, within 
twenty kilometers of 
his beloved yet he 
could not go to her 


He could only pray 


to God and Old 
Mathia 
“Surely they will 


have had news of the 
retreat!’ he thought 
again and 
he could not rid hi 
mind ol dread tore 
b ding and bitter 
he reproached |} 

self for not ha 


sent Gabrielle 





some De 


Within thé space 





French ambassador 
requested the King 





Roland Would Seat Himself at the Piano, and She, Weary as She Was, Would Fall to Dancing Out of Sheer Inability to Resist 
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T IS a most lamentable fact that 
there are really no proper social dis- 
tinctions in the Army. But painful 


as is the admission to outsiders that 


an organization to 
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to go on a prolonged trip, and that dur- 
ing her absence the house was to be 
closed and all the servants except the 
second gardener dismissed. This latter 
was an old man, 
quite incapable of 





which one belongs "I - 
has faults, the 
beastly truth must 
be faced that in the 
ervice the most 
amazing persons 
many who would 
never be received 
anywhere that was 
anywhere—are ina 
position to give or | 
ders to those who 
would never receive | 
them socially. The 
most impossible 





people—such as 
shoe clerks, office 
boys, and those 
formerly engaged in 
even more menial 
occupations— are 
now frequently able 
to issue actual com- 
mands to some of 
our best people 
Really if this sort of 
thing isn't speedily 
put to an end the 
war will simply lose 
the interest of our 
wet! 

As ex-social sec- 
retary to dear Mrs 
DeWynt— the Mrs 
DeWynt — and so 
in a measure shar- 
ing the duties of her 
tation, I consider it 
exigent upon me to 
make complaint of 
the matter, even 
though I have left 
her service very | 
temporarily, going 
into that of our 
good country in 
this hour of need, and being now assistant at one of the 
home organizations of the Y. M. C. A. For my dear lady 
arranged through the senator, her husband, that I be 
appointed to a hut right in Longhampton, as we all felt 
that I would be of most value where I am best known, 
which of course is right here at home—the fact of my con- 
nection with the DeWynts being really a great asset to the 
Y. M. C. A. itself, and the consequent moral effect on our 
local young men no light consideration. 

After having seen me from a distance or, as I may say, 
through the invisible yet so truly substantial wall of our 
social difference, the sight of me appearing daily at the 
hut wearing a simple uniform and talking quite freely with 
anyone without even an introduction must bear results. 
Indeed, it appeared quite plain to both my dear patroness 
and myself that in this way we, or at least I could do my 
bit in the truest fashion and by thus contributing to the 
morale of the fighting forces be in reality one of them, if 
you know what I mean. And the arrangement had the 
further advantage of allowing me to continue my residence 
at the DeWynt home. 

“Allie!” said Mrs. DeWynt, after breaking the good 
news, which she had just extracted from the taciturn 
senator in her true womanly fashion—so gentle and plead- 
ing and yet so firmly persistent! “Allie, you might as 
well stay on here because heaven knows, with all the men- 
servants volunteered or drafted or some such wretched 
thing, we won't be able to have many guests and we won't 
need the rgoms. And you can lend a hand at training the 
women we have had to fill in with.” 

Of course, I hastened to accept her generous offer, and 
indeed the accommodations over at the hut were simply 
impossible. Absolutely no private baths, and not even a 
reading lamp at the bed head! So even though it involved 
learning to drive myself back and forth in one of the 
roadstersa form of outdoor sports peculiarly difficult to 
me who am far from athletic, being of a distinctly intel- 
lectual type and from my childhood days in Boston having 
abhorred all such occupations as roller-skating, kite-flying 
and other boyish sports, still, despite the nervous strain 
incident to endeavoring to recollect which foot was upon 








I Arrived at Mrs. Ted's, and Was Mest Sweetiy and Graciously Greeted by That Lady in Person 


the clutch and which upon the accelerator, still, I repeat, 
the advantage of remaining at the DeWynts’ was obvious. 

For quite aside from any mere material benefit which 
might accrue from the connection, there existed, and I 
trust will always continue to exist, an extraordinary 
rapprochement between my dear lady and myself. Not of 
course in any sentimental or, as I may put it, romantic 
sense. Indeed, I cannot imagine the vaguest possibility 
of such a thing arising, because of my strong loyalty to her 
impeccable social leadership, to the dear senator’s political 
importance, and my own strict upbringing, which would 
of course forbid my ever raising my eyes to another man’s 
wife! And furthermore, dear Mrs. DeWynt is not in the 
least my type, being what in a person of less social im- 
portance might be termed large, but which, owing to the 
dignity of her standing, wealth and influence, might better 
and still truthfully be called Amazonian; while I have 
candidly always had a weakness—carefully controlled, 
however—for the early British type—the red-gold, slender 
Boadicea type, such as Rossetti painted. 

Nevertheless the bond between Mrs. DeWynt and my- 
self is a close one—our ideals, our sense of the fitness of 
things, our respect for and realization of the importance 
of precedent and tradition, and our opinion on what, con- 
stitutes good form being ever in the most perfect accord. 
I may further add that my respect for her judgment on 
whom to know and whom not to know and how to do it, is 
only equaled by her respect for my knowledge on the 
humbler but no less important subject of the details of 
how the chosen should be provided for adequately; and 
she has often said that no one—absolutely no one—can 
equal my taste and originality in the planning of a dinner 
table in every detail except the guests; and that even in 
this item my instinct for the proper seating amounts 
almost to genius. The term is her own, not mine. 

And so taking the fact that the situation just described 
had been enduring on the above basis for more than two 
months it will not be difficult for anyone to realize what a 
shock it was to me to have the, as I may say, floor taken 
suddenly from under me both physically and metaphysi- 
cally by Mrs. DeWynt’'s announcement that she was about 


Al valeting or in any 
way being of assist- 
ance to me, and was 
retained solely on 
account of a whim 
of the senator’s, 
who had _ insisted 
upon planting some 
cabbages and other 
vulgar edibles in a 
| conspicuous portion 
| of the grounds, for 
the moral effect on 

the township, and 
} who now ordered 
that they be not 
abandoned before 
their maturity, and 
that this ancient 
attendant be left to 
care for them and 
the small portion of 
lawn of which he 
permitted the up- 
keep. 

This news was 
broken to me in the 
breakfast room—a 
little gem of Chip- 
pendale taken 
bodily from the 
English estate of 
one of our famous 
American barons 
who had met with 
reverses at a time 
when my dear lady 
happened to be 
abroad. I had al- 
ways considered it 
a peculiarly cheer- 
ful room, despite 
the fact that it was 
dedicated to the 
least agreeable 
meal of the day, but on this occasion I realized that 
breakfast can, as it were, justify its worst reputation. 

“These are wartimes, Allie,” my dear lady observed 
with her usual farsighted wisdom. ‘‘And we must all 
make sacrifices. The senator feels that reélections are not 
going to be so simple as usual this year and that we must 
make every effort to show people, even if they are not in 
our set, that we are at heart democratic and all that. Of 
course it will be frightfully trying for me to accompany 
him on these tiresome visits and they will probably involve 
meeting some impossible persons, but after all one need not 
go on knowing them after the war, need one? And I shall 
try to make the sacrifice in the spirit in which it is asked.” 

“The senator is a great servant to the state,” I said. 
** And it is of course vital to the country’s own welfare that 
it—she—it—retain him!” 

“T would not imperil his position—of remaining of 
service—for the world!” cried Mrs. DeWynt in a tone 
which left no room for doubt of her sincerity. ‘I shall 
take only my personal maid and John’s man, and what 
trunks will go on the second car, which can follow the 
limousine. The senator says everything must be as simple 
as possible!” 

And there I was! Suddenly, as it were, homeless, and 
with the acutely uncomfortable prospect of the hut accom- 
modations staring me in the face; a prospect made the 
more grim owing to the fact that since my joining the 
organization we had been put to a certain extent under 
army regulations, with the distasteful result that Barrows, 
our former chauffeur, was the person who issued my orders 
and granted my permissions—a situation embarrassing 
and distressing to both of us; though, curiously enough, 
rather less to Barrows than to myself. I confess that my 
dejection at the prospect was complete and the outlook 
hopeless. To ease my mind of the strain and to gain quiet 
in which to cope with the impending details regarding my 
luggage, the possibility of establishing my spirit lamp and 
hot-water bag, and the arrangements for valeting, I de- 
cided to take out the roadster that had been allotted to 
my use, and inhale a little ozone. And it was upon this 
excursion I encountered Mrs. Esmeralda. 
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Not as yet being completely efficient in the matter of 
driving I had chosen a little-frequented back road, and had 
just made one of those errors in judgment not uncom- 
mon in the amateur motorist which resulted in stalling 
the engine, when Mrs. Esmeralda made her appearance 
from the opposite direction, on horseback, her red head 
uncovered and one of those terrible silk handkerchiefs—a 
sort of native aboriginal garment from the West, I take 
them to be—most becomingly knotted about her throat. 
She was singing as she loped along—something about 
“Oh, bury me not on the lone prairi-e-e!”’ and was unat- 
tended save by that terribly crude dog of hers, Jeff, and, 
as always, appearing to enjoy life more tremendously than 
anyone else I have ever encountered. 

To say that I was startled by meeting her is to put the 
fact mildly. Iwas amazed. To begin with, dear Mrs. De- 
Wynt had dropped her utterly and for all time after the 
shocking and indelicate manner in which she had attempted 
to force our local branch of the Red Cross to adopt busi- 
ness methods. That she was Mrs. DeWynt’s own niece 
had every weight with that just and open-minded lady, 
and the fact of her having married Lord Castlewing’s 
cousin, Captain Tugwell, had also been duly considered; 
but in the end my dear patroness had said with Shakspere 
that the East and West can never meet in any true social 
sense, even though they are related; and simply allowed 
the young couple to drop from her life. 

And though I could not but feel that Mrs. Esmeralda 
was always more to be pitied than blamed, owing to the 
fact of her uncouth upbringing on some remote ranch, still 
when my patroness allowed her own flesh and blood to drop 
I felt it incumbent upon me not to pursue the acquaint- 
ance further. Besides which, the young person despite her 
peculiarities had always a profoundly disturbing effect 
upon my, as I may call it, subconscious being, stirring 
some primitive element that had nothing whatsoever to do 
with good form. Therefore I had double reason for avoid- 
ing her, and I may state that had a bomb been at that 
instant precipitated from a Germanic aircraft into the road 
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before me my astonishment would have been considerably 
less than that which Mrs, Esmeralda’s advent occasioned. 

To begin with, her appearance in Longhampton was in 
itself extraordinary. Under the circumstances she could 
hardly be stopping at the inn, and where else could she be? 
I braced myself for what shock she might, as I may say, 
spring, and greeted her in as near the proper fashion as the 
conditions permitted. 

**My dear Mrs. Tugwell!”’ I exclaimed, extricating my- 
self as best I could from the confusion into which my recent 
fruitless inspection of my motor had thrown me, and 
endeavoring to compose my hair and my manner simul- 
taneously. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Tugwell, this is indeed a 
pleasurable surprise!” 

“Why, Penny, you red Indian copper cent, if it isn’t 
yourself!’’ she replied. ‘‘And all alone on a bucking 
roadster. Since when has this sporting instinct awakened 
in you?” 

Having become somewhat accustomed to her, as I may 
almost term it, foreign dialect, I quickly interpreted her 
remark as referring to the car, about which her horse was 
prancing in a manner which seemed to me to render her 
position most insecure, but which caused her no uneasiness, 
Indeed, she moved as a part of him, if you know what I 
mean, 

“I greatly fear my steed, as you term it, has lost its 
‘pep,’ that its instinct for locomotion has departed!” I 
replied, determined to meet her badinage in a like fashion. 

““Maybe I can fix it!’’ she said, dismounting and rather 
to my dismay tossing me her bridle, which I perforce 
accepted, though such close proximity to the horse, who 
eyed me with aversion, filled me with uneasiness. Some- 
how I have never felt able to trust horses. They fill me 
with that same vague uneasiness which laboring persons 
inspire in me—a sort of sense that they may inadvertently 
find out how strong they are and do some horrid and 
uncomfortable thing—if you know what I mean. But 
Esmeralda felt no such emotion regarding my roadster, 
which she was speedily inspecting with the deft assurance 








“Ie is Not for Long That the Rich Shall Enjoy These Luxuries!"’ She Remarked in a Sepulciral Voice. 





“The Poople are Coming Into Their Own, Afr. Penny 


that characterized all her actions. Soon she turned a 
charmingly flushed face to me, and in a few rapid words 
explained the difficulty. Just what she meant I did not 
gather, as it had a rather indelicate sound—being con- 
cerned with my having stripped the gears, whatever that 
might be. 

“No use!” she said. “You'll have to hoof it, Penny, and 
send out the commissary man or whoever it is rescues 
wrecked wagons in this part of the country. I'l! walk 
along with you and get the news!” 

And so it chanced that we entered upon what I may 
term a sylvan promenade, progressing along the secluded 
little byway in a leisurely fashion; an expedition which 
caused me great satisfaction—-and during this Arcadian 
saunter Mrs. Esmeralda solved for me the riddle of her 
presence among us, having first elicited from me my own 
predicament and the situation at the DeWynt household 

**Me?” she said in answer to my query. ‘ Why, I’m at 
the Ted Collinses’, of course! You didn’t realize there were 
any houses in your private town except the ones you go 
into all the time, did you, Penny? But the butcher has 
one; he doesn’t sleep in the market, you know— that is, 
if you know there’s anything so primitive as a market. 
I dare say the iceman lives some place, and there are 
a whole bunch of vulgarians who commute and keep the 
railroad in business because they haven't any limousines. 
And there’s Mrs. Ted!” 

Now this was really doing Mrs. Collins a gross injustice, 
Of course, she has always been a little different from the 
rest of us, knowing a good many Bohemians, literary and 
painting chaps and what not, all impossible, of course, but 
she has never tried to mix her crowds, being for all her 
oddness far too much one of us ever to drag any of us in 
when she had them at dinner or any uncomfortable thing 
like that, if you know what I mean, In short, no one could 
accuse Mrs. Ted of anything so trying as what I may call 
social altruism—trying to ring in undesirables. 

But of course she would have Esmeralda with her 
especially as she had always rather encouraged our young 












Western relative’s unfortunate naturalness, and a strong 
friendship had sprung up between them, based no doubt 
ipon their mutual independence. Just of late we had not 
een seeing much of Mrs. Ted, owing to the fact of her 
eing in one of her more Bohemian phases, and so of course 
e were uninformed of Esmeralda’s impending visit. I 
entured an inquiry as to who beside herself constituted 
the, as | may say, current house guests. To my amazement 
his innocent question evoked a cloud of care upon the 
erstwhile gay countenance of my companion. 
“there is the darnedest couple 
taying at Catherine’s! You know I like that woman—no 
one could be a better pal—-but I wish you could see those 
whirds she has at the house—Gregg Winterbox and 
Clair Cruller.” 
‘You mean-—-Madame Clair Crillier!’”’ I exclaimed. 
‘Why, thos are radicals!” 
Whatever that may be!” agreed Mrs. Esmeralda 
heartily. “‘And it’s as bad as you imply—even worse, 
fact. This lady doughnut is really, Mrs. Winterbox, 
he’s ashamed to admit it—and, come to consider the 
matter, I don’t altogether blame her since I saw him. She 
s they don’t believe in marriage, and to prove what 
ions they are she keeps her own name.” 
‘What perfectly rotten taste!’’ I exclaimed; and it will 
be easily understood how deeply I delighted in the fact of 
ir for once meeting on, as I may call it, mutual grounds. 
And he— he is the editor of that periodical which is at 
present interned or something, is he not?” I added. 
Search me!" replied my companion. “ But I know one 
ng it’s mighty hard for a perfectly good American 
emale to have to listen to their line of conversation with- 
jut throwing the chinaware at ’em. And the worst of it is 
that Mrs. Ted just drinks in everything they say like a 
et lamb from a bottle!” 
“Drink in!" I exclaimed 
thing do people like that say 
“I'd hate to tell you for fear some secret-service bird is 
tening in the bushes, Penny, and would run me in,” she 
issured me solemnly “But I'll tell you one thing for a 


fuct,”’ she’'added, and leaned over in a confidential manner: 
aes 


“Penny!” said she, 


people are 


“Dear me, what sort of 


They're Boisheviks 

I'he statement was of course an incredible one and bore 
ill the hallmarks of some species of practical joke. I own 
| indulged in a mild expression of mirth. But to my 
amazement Mrs. Esmeralda did not join in my merriment. 
Instead she seized upon my forearm in the same capable 
manner in which she had grappled with my machine, and 
ave for the small mole upon her left eyebrow which gave 
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her a, as I may say, continuous expression of quizzical 
humor, her face was untowardly serious. 

“Now look here!” she said, emphasizing her remark 
with a tightening of her grasp. ‘“‘Look here, Penny, it’s 
no joke. They are making a Bolshevik of Mrs. Ted!” 

“Impossible!” I gasped. ‘‘Why, I have seen in the 
paper that Winterbox is a native of Wisconsin; and in an 
interview page of America’s Great Feminine Minds, to 
which I most unfortunately made the error of sending a 
portrait of your dear aunt, who most justly reprimanded 
me for it, there appeared one of Madame Crillier with 
the statement that she was born in New Jersey! I doubt 
if they have a drop of Russian blood in them!” 

“Neither has Catherine Collins!"’ snapped Mrs. Esme- 
ralda. “But you don’t have to be Russian to be a Bolshe- 
vik, Penny. You've only got to be a tireless talker!” 

“This is serious!”’ I commented. ‘Really, Mrs. Ted 
has had quite enough fads. Her dinner to the pet parrots, 
for example—though of course the best people do that sort 
of thing. But Bolsheviks! Really!” 

“Oh well, I don’t know!” said Mrs. Esmeralda. “If it 
was other times pet parrots and Gregg Winterboxes might 
come to table in the same cage, for all of me, and I don’t 
believe the difference between them would be noticed at 
that! But times are changed. And Mrs. Ted is an Al 
person, only she isn’t on to the fact herself. She just 
doesn’t realize what bunk she’s being handed. She’s a 
regular tenderfoot among that gang!” 

“‘How does your—your husband, the captain, take the 
situation?” I inquired calmly, though the term and refer- 
ence were ever equally distressing to me. For I still 
believe that those two have not a taste in common except 
each other. 

“The trouble is he’s not with me!” she said slowly. 
“Had to go to Washington and help along the already too 
prosperous hotel business there. And I’m in the very 
dev—well, in a regular nettle bush of a fix. You haven't 
heard the worst. They are going to have a meeting at the 
house to-morrow!” 

“*A meeting!" I gasped, a flash of memory from bygone 
chemistry lessons coming to mind at the mere word, and 
evoking pictures of the results of high explosives carelessly 
handled. ‘‘A Bolshevik meeting! You will all be arrested 
or blown to atoms or some beastly thing!” 

“I’ve tried to stop her!’’ Esmeralda replied in a melan- 
choly tone. “I've reasoned with her—but it’s like reason- 
ing with a goldfish! Those terrible people have got her all 
unlike herself and I feel it’s up to me to stand by her to the 
finish. If she’s going to be lynched to-morrow—and I 
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agree with you that it’s more than likely—I’m going to be 
there to hear her dying message. She stood by me when 
Aunt Sally threw me down and I hadn’t a friend in the 
world, and I simply can’t throw her to the Bolsheviks 
without raising a hand to help her, even against her will. 
If only I could think of some way to convert her!” 

She walked along in silence for a few moments, her red 
head bowed in thought, and so unlike herself, racked with 
this problem as she was, that my heart melted with pity, 
and I made one of those ridiculous offers which no one 
should ever make seriously and no one ever expects to be 
taken seriously, if you know what I mean. 

“If there’s anything I can do to help ” I began. 
And before I had even completed this opening sentence her 
frank eyes were upon me. In another instant she had 
snapped me up and I was hopelessly involved. 

“You can!” she said, wholly unexpectedly. ‘This is an 
unusual situation and these folks are beyond me. You 
come over and stay at the Collinses’. Come to-morrow 
before lunch. Even you will be better than nobody, 
Penny, because I guess you are some sort of an American, 
and any American is better than a Bolshevik or a dough- 
nut.” 

“But my dear lady!’ I began. 

She fixed me with a curiously disconcerting stare. 

“Tt’s that or the Y. M. C. A.,” she said slowly. ‘“‘And 
even if you turn out to be no moral support to me, my 
having to be one for you will be a help—and the sight of a 
uniform of any kind that has stripes going up and down 
instead of round and round ought to be a good thing for 
that household just now!” 

I submitted as soon as I saw I was really needed. And 
of course the Collinses live quite as charmingly as the 
DeWynts, though on a somewhat lesser scale. Before we 
emerged from that fateful walk down the lane I had given 
my word to move over next forenoon and help in every 
possible way to bring Mrs. Ted back to the, as I may say, 
flock. 

I don’t feel that Mrs. Esmeralda fully appreciated the 
tremendous sacrifice I was making for her. The situation 
was a dangerous one, and despite the fact that the secret 
service and the local police force had both been informed of 
the impending affair, at Mrs. Esmeralda’s insistence, and 
had promised to attend, nevertheless when I learned that 
no less than three hundred of the terrible Russian frater- 
nity —if it can so be called, as its personnel numbers both 
sexes— were to be present I experienced the strongest dis- 
inclination to attend. But somehow one’s word given t 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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T WAS last Tuesday 
night when we were 
dodging a dull game 
of bridge in the trophy 
room of the Lewisburg Country Club that 
I questioned Newton H. Farley, now owner 
of the Inspector, on the subject of Leonard 
Eustace Platt. Why had the perfect sym- 
metry of that face become a byword and 
a mock in the town where once our Leonard 
had left his face-prints on the sands of time? 

“Lovely Leonard, you mean?” asked 
Newt, dusting his cigar and smiling a creasy 
smile at the mention of the man in whose for- 
tunes he took so peculiar a part. ‘“‘I never 
noticed that Len’s face queered him so much with 
the girls—the flappers.” 

“That never got a man anywhere, outside the 
motion-picture business,’ I pointed out. ‘‘To be 
a success a man must be passed by a jury of males.” 

Then I voiced my reflection to the effect that 
many a Handsome Harry has been acclaimed by his peers. 

‘But never a Lovely Leonard,” said the ex-rough-and- 
tumble champion. ‘‘When you call a man handsome it’s 
one thing; when you call him lovely it’s another.” 

*“‘And when you call him pretty?” 

““We were talking about men, I think.” 

Duly silenced I permitted the municipal sage to philoso- 
phize briefly on the topic of the human face. 

**T never got much of anywhere on mine,” he croaked, 
“except once when my brother pushed me off a bobsled 
onto a slippery slide. I traveled nearly a mile then on my 
left eyebrow. But the human face, all together, can be a 
pretty unfair proposition. Nature hooks it on in front of 
your ears the day you are born, and it just naturally grows 
there. Lots of times it’s a grand bonanza. Lots of times 
it ain’t.” 

Newt Farley reflected before he resumed: 

“*I often wonder why the town—the male portion of it 
started hammering Len Platt so early. But what are you 
going to do with a man whose soul is all lined with rose 
velours?” 

“Men will admire Apollo, but they won’t stand for 
Narcissus,” I pointed out. 

As though to reward my flash of intelligence the hulking 
philosopher, enfolding his knees in the fists whose quick- 
hitting qualities had once caused his state to marvel, went 
with enormous candor into the case of Lovely Leonard. 
Not that he told me anything new. I had sleuthed out most 
of the details long ere then; but it was old Newt’s point of 
view. 

And the fact that he had been so hopelessly, grouchily, 
magnanimously in love with Effie Garner added tang 
to his analysis. 


From the day of his birth, when unfair Nature hung a 
perfect mask of loveliness in front of his ears, as Newt 
doubtless would have put it, Leonard Eustace Platt was 
foredestined for spoiling. It was his mother who began it; 
and had you known that lady you would have seen why. 
She, too, was beautiful. If you can imagine Praxiteles hav- 
ing leased a studio at the rear of a confectionery store and 
having modeled her classically in some pinkish mousse 
or nougat you will get a picture of Mrs. Platt. Tem- 
peramentally addicted to fad religions, intellectual sugar 
had always been her soul stimulant; with a gentle insist- 
ence she had fed her family on it; and an overdose of it, 
they say, killed her poor husband before his time. 

It is a legend in Lewisburg that when Leonard Eustace, 
a posthumous child, was first shown to his mother she 
smiled faintly and sighed, “He is my Thought!” 

And you've got to admit that this was a dubious start 
for a young American, normally destined to play marbles 
and duck on a rock with the rest-destroying brats of his 
neighborhood. 
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At the time of Leonard’s birth Newton H. Farley was a 
boy of fourteen, wearing a shabby uniform in a local tele- 
graph office; therefore he heard no echoes of the oh’s and 
ah’s of praise floating up from Bolingbroke Square, the 
fashionable quarter wherein Leonard Eustace Platt first 
glimpsed the day. Little Effie Garner was also indifferent 
to that startling event, for Effie was not born until a year 
later. 

Mrs. Platt’s plans for her Leonard were as definite as they 
were terrifying. Directly before his birth she had been 
reading a volume entitled Rhythm, the Heart of Beauty; 
and while the nurse and doctor were quarreling over the 
matter of swaddling clothes the mother lay among her pil- 
lows and decided that hers was to be a rhythmic child. 

“My Thought” she continued to call him, despite the 
fact that he developed the voice of a tomcat during his 
first six weeks. Mrs. Platt heard rhythm in his yells, saw 
vibrations in the mechanical twitching of his arms and 
legs. After the boiled-beet red of early infancy had paled 
to a waxen pink it is only fair to say that, as babies go, 
Leonard was certainly good to look at. 

The Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, rector of St. Cuthbert’s fashion- 
able chapel, first saw the child’s professional possibilities 
and begged Mrs. Platt—it didn’t require much begging 
to enter Leonard for the exclusive Agnew’s Guild Baby 
Show. After he had taken first prize it was the Lewisburg 
Express, I believe, that published his picture, showing the 
prodigy nude in a white washbasin and playing with a cake 
of soap. Ambition now raged in the mother’s breast and 
she began devouring rhythm books, a library at a time. 

She discovered a method of child culture known as the 
Lotus Bath; the babe of course had no defense against it. 
It was a simple process, consisting in placing the infant, 
lightly draped, upon a snow-white pillow facing a northern 
light. While the Lotus thus reclined, kicking pink heels, 
Mrs. Platt would go into the Silence and draw vibrations 
from Krishna or the Baha or whatever spook happened 
to be at home at that time. Certainly the treatment did 
Len no harm—save once during the Silence when he 
squirmed off his pillow into a jardiniére—and some say he 
was improved by it. It is a matter of history that in his 
second year his picture was sought by the editor of a 
domestic magazine, who offered a thousand dollars as a 
prize for the most beautiful baby in America. 

Six months later the prize was awarded and a picture of 
little Leonard Eustace Platt in the attitude of the Lotus 
Bath was published and delivered to every right-living 
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doorstep in America. Mrs. Platt be- 
came unbearable. As a retaliative 
measure Lewisburg began calling her 
son Lovely Leonard, hinting that a! 

ready they were becoming a trifle sick of perfection 

Possibly maternal jealousy mixed itself in the pre 
vailing sentiment. A few well-wishers tried to touch Mr 
Platt’s sense of humor; which was a thankless task, 
trying to catch a fog ina fishnet. She regarded satire asa 
spiritually destructive force. It was about that time that 
she learned from aresident mahatma that her child vibrated 
best to blue. Hence the shade in which he appeared from 
then on. 

Up to his sixth year Leonard made no struggle against 
her gentle atrocities. Why should he? Naturally docile, 
he adored the mother who was too kind to him always; and 
who else was there close enough to tell him that there were 
things in life more desirable than to be considered beautiful 
graceful and altogether surpassing? When horrid freckled 
boys called him Sweetheart and shied things as he passed 
he merely put it down as unpleasant evidence that most 
boys are imperfect beings who have never been properly 
lotus-bathed, silenced or vibrated. He wore long golden 
ringlets and costumes that were distinctly Fauntleroyish 
But it took a spring day and a most unusual taunt to plant 
a seed of doubt in his mind. 

He was playing alone in his side yard; it was a game his 
mother had taught him, a game of intellectual solitaire 
wherein you were supposed to say to yourself nine times 
“I am happy, happy, happy!” and lo! you were hanpy. 
In the midst of his counting a little girl with irritating gray 
eyes and a pink ribbon rather crooked at the top of her 
wind-blown auburn hair popped suddenly up from behind 
the Garner fence and shrieked “Sweetheart!” in the voi 
of a badly reared parrakeet. 

“Who's a sweetheart?” asked Love ly La onard, revert 
ing suddenly to Nature. 


like 


** Sweetheart, golde n locl 
Fraidy, fraidy scarecat! 
Take your time, 
St-al a dime, 
Go and get your hair cut 


yee 


She squawked this remarkable nursery composition in a 
low conversational monotone, keeping her large irritating 
gray eyes glued to the silken cascade falling over Le 
spotless collar. 

““My mother doesn’t want me to get my hair 
responded Mrs. Platt’s perfect son with dignity 

“Oo! I’m only a girl, and I'm not afraid of my mother.” 





“You don’t get your hair cut,”” Leonard reminded her 
with a keenness beyond his years 

“Girls don’t,” the Garner brat informed him over the 
fence. ‘‘ But you’re a boy and you ought to be a hamed.” 


This was the first time the responsibilities of |} 
ever been called to his attention. He blushed and tri 


but the pir 


resume the happiness game 














bbing over the fence above those staring gray eyes dis- 
racted his attention, annoyed and yet charmed him. 
You're too pretty for a boy,” said she; “but you’d be 
rood looking if you had a haircut.” 


His mother had warned him that perfect souls disdain 
ide retorts, so Leonard remained crowded against the 
le of his house, perfectly speech- 
‘ Presently a voice across the 
fence called, “ Effie, what are you 
ng?” 
Nothing, mamma,” meekly re 





onded Little-Girl-N ot-Afraid-of- 
Her-Mother, getting rapidly down. 


lden locks, 

Fraidy, fraidy scarecat! 
Take your time, 
Steal a dime 


Go and get your hair cut! 


weetheart, 


yee 


Leonard ran into the house and 
proceeded to jimmy his toy bank 
with a can opener. For some time 
he had been gathering pennies, un 
der his mother’s management, for 
the purpose of aiding an uplifting 
charity known as The Sun Joy 
Children. As the small change 
clattered out and he scraped it into 
his little breeches pocket the taste 
of crime was sweet in his mouth. 

“Where is my Lotus going?”’ in- 
quired his mother, peering above 
the limp covered book she was 
reading 

‘Nowhere,” lied the amateur 
if in 

And he had no sooner escaped 





than he ran amuck in the direction 
of a barber's pole, which he remem 


bered as standing at the corner of 
in alley two blocks away 

he barbers were all colored 
men, so it proved, and the biggest 


ind blackest showed a mouthful 
of gold and ivory as he inquired, 
Shave or haireut?”’ 

‘Haircut, I think,” replied the 
perfect child breathlessly as he 
poured his thirty-nine cents into 
the pinkish side of the great black 
paw 

Lawdy, lawdy!” yipped a little 
mulatto whe sat in a corner lan- 
guidly honing arazor. “ Mis’ Platt 
done change huh ‘ligion sho’ nuff.” 

Buddy,” 
one with kindly suspicion, “did yo’ 

“iF 


asked the big black 


maw send yu 

She did,” replied the lost Lotus, 

and she wants it all cut off, close 
to the sealp.”’ 

The instructions seemed definite 
enough, and Delilah never did a 
finer, closer job than did this Ethiop 
whose shears left Leonard smooth- 
topped as a little convict. When it 
was over the barber wrapped the 
fallen curls in a sheet from the In 

pector and presented the bundle 
to his strangely altered customer, 

‘Yo’ maw might like em to stuff 
a pilla,”” he informed the child, who 
took the package as far as a con- 
venient alley and tossed it behind 
a pile of boxe 5 The n he ran home, 
fear at his heels 

He found his mother in the same 

hair, her Grecian nose buried,a few 
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“A colored one. I don’t know hisname. A big black one.’ 

“Who gave you that malign Thought?” 

‘Effie Garner. She called me a sweetheart and told me 
to get a haircut so I wouldn't be a girl.” 

“* My little blasted flower!” she cried, clutching him close; 
and he was horrified to see that she, too, was beginning 
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conspiratorial mothers had withdrawn for a moment and 
the children stood staring at each other on the Platt front 
porch, Effie went into particulars. 

“I’m not really sorry,” she told him in her monotonous 
drawl. ‘‘My mamma told me to say I was sorry because 
your mamma is peculiar and would get mad.” 

Her gray eyes burned into his 
hairless poll until he all but with- 








] ered away. 
“You look like a picked chicken,” 
she at last proclaimed. ‘But you 
look a lot better than you did.” 

From that day on Mrs. Platt pro- 
ceeded to break his spirit with in- 
creased doses of spiritual sugar. If 
Leonard played with Effie Garner 
it was under his mother’s strict 
chaperonage, and never for a long 
time atastretch. The earnest lady 
often planned with Mrs. Garner 
that her daughter too become a 
Lotus, but it gave Leonard a fur- 
tive delight to see that she still 
capered upon the low and sordid 
plane of her choice. 

A little later in his career Mrs. 
Platt discovered that her Leonard 
had a voice; therefore she lost no 
time in choosing for him a suitably 
esoteric vocal instructor, a maiden 
lady who specialized in East Indian 
threnodies and taught his some- 
what throaty treble to chant mys- 
ticism to the accompaniment of an 
obese Florentine lute of medieval 
design. 

This new talent got him in deep 
among the sisters of the cult. Mrs. 
Platt had a passion for masques 
and pageants, which she wrote her- 
self and staged in her ballroom. 
Lovely Leonard of course held 
center stage in most of these high- 
sounding affairs, now appearing in 
smallclothes as Romeo, now in 
sheeted robes as the youthful 
Phidias. The boys of his own age 
looked upon him merely as a harm- 
less unfortunate; but it was about 
the time when his shaky treble had 
changed to a meliow barytone 
that his eligible contemporaries 
among the males of Lewisburg 
began to notice a disconcerting 
something about Len which to a 
certain extent justified his peculiar 
upbringing. 

He was making a decided hit 
with the girls. It seemed incredi- 
ble, but it was true. Not only 
was he followed by those of the 
upper-flapper period but by a few 
romantically verging on spinster- 
hood. At the age of nineteen he 
had developed the head of a Greek 
god and his art of whanging upon 
obscure musical instruments under 
the shadow of moonlit verandas 
gave him an inordinate advantage 
over merely muscular heroes. It 
was another maddening instance 
of feminine caprice. His mother 
didn’t allow him to go to dances 
because she regarded ragtime as a 
foul poison. But to sit discreetly 
apart and see her Leonard in the 
dim distance surrounded by fluffy 
skirts, girlish faces upturned like 
lovely night flowers, to hear the 








wes farther on, behind the covers 
She looked up 


of the same book 

wly, smilingly; but when her 
jream-filled eyes at last took in the 
letails of her darling's literally diminished head he saw in 
her face that which he had never before suspected, hoped 
never again to see there. The mouth, the chin, the brow, 
the eyes, which had always beamed like a serene if 
omewhat mawkish bust of Pallas, were suddenly twisted 
to the semblance of a Gorgon’s head, vengeful, tortured, 
furious 


Leonard 





ace Platt!"’-she screamed, “‘what have 
you done with your hair?” 

I threw it away,” he announced, defiant for his little 
moment 


! Threw your treasure away!"’ She 


“Threw it away 
stood there panting, clutching at his shoulders. “What 
evil Thought is this? Who cut your hair?” 

He was now beginning to whimper 


“What barber? 


barber 


His Art of Whanging Upon Obscure Musical Instruments Under the Shadow of Moontit Verandas 
Gave Him an Inordinate Advantage Over Merely Muscular Heroes 


to weep. “A discord has broken our harmony. You have 
strayed into an evil plane. You have vibrated away from 
the Sun Thought. 

“Go to your room at once and repeat ‘I am happy’ 
twenty-six times.” 

He lingered a moment, choking and wild to explain to 
the being he adored how a human impulse had impelled 
him. 

“Go!” was all she said. 

He went 

Mrs. Platt must have seen Mrs. Garner about it that 
very afternoon, for Effie was brought round for the purpose 
of apologizing. 

“I'm sorry,”” parroted the Garner brat, holding her 
mother’s hand and gazing with intense solemnity, her 
wild eyes focused on the hairless scalp. But when the 


delicate strum-strumming of his 
Italian lute while some modulated 
soprano would implore, ‘Oh, Len, 
please sing, Mona, Mona, Twine Thy Starry Hair!’’—this 
to her was rapture. For what greater tribute could there 
be to her tutelage than that her Lotus drew to him all the 
blossoms of the night? 

During the interval Newt Farley had developed into a 
full-grown man, whose grouchy good nature, common 
sense and downright ability got him easily beyond the 
snob-built barrier of local society; and as he had just fallen 
into the job of Sunday, sporting, society and religious 
editor, he was very often at the country club in both pro- 
fessional and amateur capacity. He was no ladies’ man in 
the generally accepted sense of the word. There were 
plenty of women who would have asked anything in the 
world of Newt Farley, but there was none who cared to 
suffer in his behalf. Which is as much as to say that Newt 
was a born uncle rather than a born lover. 
















































































How he ever got his eye on little Effie Garner the angels 
alone can tell. Her sensible mind and her free way of 
looking at things—aside from her abundant power to 
please the eye— would naturally have attracted him; but 
Effie was years younger than he and had a puppyish love 
for young society. Old Cassius Garner would have liked 
to see his daughter and Newt strike a bargain. He was 
one of your Lewisburgers who believed that the sun of 
wisdom rose upon the jingle of Newt's alarm clock. 

Lovely Leonard, who had reachéd the voting age by 
now, had begun confining his genius to his own neighbor- 
hood. In short, he had taken to playing his Florentine 
lute until a late hour on Effie Garner’s veranda. Every 
sensible girl has a soft spot in her head somewhere, Lewis- 
burg declared, and wondered how Mrs. Platt would 
take it. 

She took it by packing Len’s bags for him and leading 
him, somewhat belated though he was, to college; and 
during the interval of peace on the Garner front porch 
Newt Farley was selfish enough male to see an advantage. 
It seems that Newt had got himself an automobile, a 
chimera of an automobile, which had been assembled from 
two wrecks. As it was, in its present incarnation, Newt 
had won it at the races, and he was often forced to the 
conclusion as he wrestled with the mechanical monster 
that it were a far, far better thing if his horse had come in 
last. The union of a low-powered engine—once attached 
to a repair car in the service of the telephone company- 
with a loose-fitting four-seated tonneau designed in the 
period when individual seats were vogue, comprised this 
strange hybrid, which, because of the smoke screen that 
followed wherever it went, Newt had christened Elijah’s 
Chariot—’Lije for short. 

Thus mounted he would come snorting up to the Garner 
lawn during those few blissful weeks of Leonard’s absence. 
Effie refused to ride in ’Lije, not because ’Lije was un- 
fashionable but because he was unsafe. She relished her 
hours with Newt; she didn’t call him uncle, but she im- 
plied as much. And yet fond foolish Lewisburg began 
backing their favorite against Leonard, because it was the 
common wish that the Lovely One would get his come- 
uppance. 

There is no telling what might have happened had 
Mrs. Platt not imposed another theory upon her son’s 
hopeless Case 

Something he wrote her during his first fortnight away 
started her packing for the college town to which she had 
consigned him. She came unannounced upon the campus, 
to find that her Lotus was neither in his classroom nor in 
his dormitory; he was out practicing with something they 
called ‘“‘the scrub.’’ This, she hoped, referred to an exer- 


cise in personal cleanliness until, following directions, she 











came upon an open field and there recognized Leonard 
among many others standing begrimed and sweaty in a 
peculiar pair of quilted breeches. The hand he gave her 
was actually dirty; there was a scratch on his beautifully 
modeled chin! 

That very night Mrs. Platt returned to Lewisburg con- 
voying her son. 

“If you must have exercise,” his mother cooed firmly, 
“there is a professor of Greek dancing who has just come 
to town.” 

The professor proved to be a somewhat weather-beaten 
Pole named Kranski, who set to work earnestly to intro- 
duce an Anacreontic note into Leonard’s life. The young 
man, bereft of his birthright, yet felt a certain stimulation 
in the antics, which flexed his every muscle and set the 
blood rioting in his veins. Kranski offered to teach him 
Greek wrestling too; and after a few graceful but sinew- 
straining bouts on the mat Lovely Leonard began to 
realize that there were Spartans as well as Ionians among 
the Hellenes. Mrs. Platt was never so happy. She loved 
so dearly to see her son in his sandals and muslin tunic 
that she sent all the way to Chicago for an art photog- 
rapher. 

Newt Farley visited the Garner porch just once after 
Len’s return. The picture lingered. Effie, her eyes half 
closed, was leaning back in a white enameled chair, and 
on a crimson pillow at her feet sat Lovely Leonard, the neck 
of his medieval lute pressed romantically against his left 
shoulder. They were two beautiful, dream-bound young 
faces as the hopeless adorer caught them there at a glimpse; 
the mellow barytone was singing languidly in Italian. And 
in the bitterness of the moment poor Newt hated himself 
for what he wasn’t; hated himself for the face that peevish 
Nature had hung in front of his ears. 

Newt didn’t stay long on that occasion. In his capacity 
of uncle-at-large he had a moment of fair vision in which 
he saw how sensible, independent Effie Garner had fallen 
for this decorative simpleton. Then Newt wandered away 
and cranked up ’Lije. His only active protest was to stay 
up very late that night and to finish the evening by thrash- 
ing a large bartender, thus maintaining his reputation as 
the state’s unchallenged champion among short-order 
trouble-seekers. 

mu 
T WAS something more than three years later when 

Mr. Cassius Garner, a little man of plutocratic appear- 
ance, who wore a white line in the V of his waistcoat and 
a violet cravat to match the delicate veining in his nose, 
called at the Inspector office on astonishing business. It 
was his always admired friend Newt Farley whom he 
wanted to see, and after the able Sunday editor had moved 
a file of New York supplements and a broken typewriter 
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from the only extra chair in his compartment the visitor 
seated himself and began unburdening his mind. 

“Newt, I’m going to be as candid with you as I would 
be with the family physician—more so, because I haven't 
got much faith in Doe Malloy.” 

“Shoot!”” Newt had an intimation that the visit con 
cerned Effie in some way. 

“Well, to put it plain—that Platt boy has been fooling 
round long enough. I've been staving him off with the 
excuse that Effie’s still a baby. But that won't go any 
more. He's got my womenfolks hypnotized. Now he 
threatening to teach my wife Greek dancing—at her age 
And Effie —she swears I've got to consent or she'll elope.” 

“IT see.” The pain came back, just for a moment 

“Now, Newt, you know as well as I do that Len Platt 
doesn't come up to the scratch ” 

“Nobody does,” said the philosopher, with no intent to 
seem unkind. 

“But he hasn't got any backbone! He wouldn’t know 
real life if it hit him in his beautiful face. Women have 
spoiled him until he smells like a sachet bag. No! I won't 
have any professional beauty for my son-in-law.’ 

““What’s the idea? Want me to wreck his beauty?” 
grinned Newt, not overlooking the humor in Effie’s father’s 
coming to him for such advice, 

“Effie wouldn't look at him twice if his face was spoiled,” 
glared the old gentleman apoplectically. “‘But we can’t 
get away with any coarse work like that. It’s sort of 
peculiar my coming to you this way wi 

**Nothing’s peculiar,”” pronounced the sage 

“IT need advice. The womenfolks are keen for the match 
You're the only man I can tell my middle name to without 
its getting all over town. I’ve come to you because I 
think you can put almost anything over.” 

“Thanks,” he dryly acknowledged. ‘‘ What's wanted?” 

“T want you to make Effie sick of Lovely Leonard 
It’ll be the greatest kindness you can do her, because if 
once she gets her eyes open and has time to wake up she'll 
bless the day she lost him.” 

“You don’t care what I do?”’ asked Newt, feeling like a 
garroter taking his morning orders. 

“Don’t care what you do. You've got a newspaper 
under your thumb and can lick anything that walks.” 

“If you want him kicked out do it yourself.” 

“*Yes—and make Effie think she’s being persecuted by 
her parent! That would be worse than hiring a hack and 
driving ‘em to a justice of the peace.” 

“Give me time to think.” 

The Sunday editor's face grew serious. If it got round 
that he was plotting to oust the resident Apollo the gossips 
would be quick to say that Farley was playing foul 

(Continued on Page 45 











“Let That Arm Alone!"’ Newt Farley Was Demanding From His Grassy Couch 
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BILGE AND MA GET A SUB 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 





‘S a matter of luck,”’ declared Ma. 
“Fool luck at that!” 


It’s a matter of brains and initia- 
tive,” argued Bilge stoutly. 

“* How are you goin’ to maintain that,” 
retorted Ma, “‘when the Judson hain’t sighted a healthy 
cil slick even in two months, and the McDonald got two 
subs in two weeks? Don’t you allow ‘at Captain Bill has 
yot as much brains and initiative as that three-striper nick- 
named Fuzzy who skippers the McDonald? Ain’t the 
Judson a better boat than the McDonald? Ain’t she got 
a better crew?” 

‘“*She’s got you, Ma,” admitted Bilge with a mischievous 
wink at Dyckman; “and that’s sure one big advantage.” 

“And she’s got you, Bilge; and that shore is one mighty 
big handicap. It’s a matter o’ luck, I tell you, and you're 
the Jonah. Why don’t you get yourself transferred or 
picked for one of these nucleus crews that’s goin’ home all 
the time for new boats? Captain 
Bill’s dyin’ to git shed of you, and = 
he just naturally ain’t got the heart —— 
to tell you so.” ‘ 

“How do you reckon that he’s bi 
dying to get rid of me?” cross- a 
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examined Rilge 

“Well, wasn't you at the throttle 
when we salted up that last time?” 

“And | suppose, you durn deck 
washer, you think it was the man 
at the throttle’s fault when that 
tube in the condenser splits and 
we salt up, hey?” retorted Bilge . 
scornfully. ‘That's just about the 
level of your intelligence, ain’t it 
now?” 

“I'm not talkin’ about intelli- 
gence,” responded Ma. “TI just 
naturally admit that I ain’t got 
none or I wouldn't never ‘a’ sailed on 
a destroyer in these here pirate-infested 
European waters with a man like you 
in the engine room. Why say, Bilge, 
if we was to sight a submarine—if we 
was to get a real good chance to just 
naturally back right up and drop an 
ash can on one, and you was the only 
man on board that could drop the can, 
why, we couldn't find you nowheres 
round. You'd be off up in the fo'castle 
head asleep, or playin’ with your pet 
rat, or figurin’ out one of them won- 
derful schemes of yourn for puttin’ ‘ 
salt on the tail of a submarine and ‘ 
catchin’ him in your mother’s apron.” 

**A submarine could be caught, with 
a little ingenooity—that’s what I 
argue,” persisted Bilge, catching at 
the thread of some past discus- 
sion. “I say that a submarine is ~_ 
the most helpless fish that floats 
in the sea, and that if you went at 
‘em right you could take 'em prac- f 
tically with your bare hands.” 

So two of Uncle Samuel's fight- 
ing men abroad wrangled and 
jangled like sweet bells out of 
tune. Ma was a boson’s mate, 
Texas born and navy trained y 
Bilge was a machinist’s mate with 
red hair, freckles, and a heart of 
gold in which dwelt unquench- 
able optimism. Ma was wiry, 
black of hair and eye, stout of 
spirit and patient in tribulation, 
bepiynant of countenance and en- 
dowed with some note of character or 
disposition that earned for him among 
the enlisted men of the crew that 
strange maternal cognomen by which 
he was hailed exclusively on the Judson, 
but which his mates employed always 
with a mixture of reverence and affec- 
tion that stamped the Texan as a 
young man of rare moral worth. 

The two men were quite insepa- 
rable. They loved each other with strong men’s love, 
and they expressed this love in clumsy stabs of what 
each fondly supposed to be wit. They plied each other 
with sarcasms; they assailed each other’s characters, 
judgments, reputation and ancestries. Yet if any man 
in Ma's presence had reflected on Bilge he would have 
had to fight; while if any man in Bilge’s presence had 
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The Terpede Men 
Leaped to Their 
Places in the Saddie 
and With Tubes Swung 
Out Sat Like Jockeys 
Awaiting the Fall 

of the Starter’s Fiag 
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breathed calumny against the sacred name of Ma he, too, 
would have had to battle for the right to maintain his front 
teeth in the place, position and order to which Nature had 
assigned them. 

“And I allow then,”’ resumed Ma, “that if the chance 
ever comes for you to git a submarine you'll just naturally 
jump in and pitch him out, the way we-all pitch out a cat- 
fish down in my country when the streams git dry.” 

“T never said nothin’ like it,” maintained Bilge stub- 
bornly. “But I got my idea. I said they was helpless and 
they could be gathered in alive.” 

Ma relapsed into an amused silence and the measured 
puffing of his pipe, while he contemplated his friend with 
an air of affectionate indulgence. Bilge finding himself no 
longer opposed turned after a concluding grunt to fumble 
in his locker for pencil and paper, after finding which he 
sat upon the locker, with his ditty box in his lap for a 
writing table, and bent himself to the development of a 
poetic theme which had been running through his head all 
day and had to do with setting forth the spirit and prowess 
of the enlisted men of the destroyer flotilla. 

For a time something approaching silence 
reigned in the fo’castle where the recent 
debate had taken place. Men crouched or 
lounged about on their sea chests, read- 
ing, writing or playing cards—with frequent 
muttered ejaculations—or they pulled down 
their swinging bunks of wire and crawled 
creakingly into them to sink to slumber. 

“Here!” proclaimed Bilge, after mayhap 
half an hour of tongue-biting labor. ‘‘Lamp 
these lines, will you?”’ And he lifted a soiled 
sheet of paper and began to declaim: 


Ho,we fight with our hands 
and we fight with our 


eet, 
We fight with our heads 
and our hearts; 
Ho, we slam the Hun and 
we slam him neat 
With a bomb in his in- 
nard parts. 
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“Durned good, Bilge!’’ vouchsafed 
Ma. “‘ Who-all did you copy that off of?” 

“I didn’t copy it,” protested Bilge. 
“Got her up myself. Ain’t she some 
sweet little ditty, though? Now if | 
could get a tune to her we could sing it. How was one 
of those marching tunes * 

“But say!” Ma broke in to resume the thread of the 
old argument. “‘‘With a bomb in their innard parts.’ 
That ain’t takin’ ’em alive, you know, old red-top.” 

Bilge paused, sucking his stub of a pencil and frowning 
at the alleged inconsistent line. 

“But, friend of my heart,” he retorted presently, ‘we'd 
bomb ’em after we took ’em, wouldn’t we? You would 
never do nothing to one of these unterwasser pirates but 
bomb him, would you?” 

“T wouldn’t—no!” responded Ma decisively. 

“You bet it’s good!” admitted Bilge modestly as he 
hummed over the lines. 

“George Cohan got twenty-five thousand for Over 
There,” suggested Ma dryly, as he noted the care with 
which Bilge deposited his effusion in his ditty box and 
then inserted the ditty box in the sea chest. 

“This is prob’ly too good poetry to make a popular 
song,” conceded Bilge, not noting the subtle poison of 
mockery_in Ma’s remark; “‘but the gobs in the flotilla will 
all be hummin’ it in a week— just as soon as I find the right 
tune to it.” 

Bilge pulled down his sleeping apparatus from its moor- 
ings overhead and rolled into it to blissful slumber, know- 
ing with his last waking moment that delicious glow which 
pervades the tissues of the creative artist in the hour of 
glorious consummation. 

But while Bilge and Ma and their comrades slumbered 
Captain Bill and Captain Fuzzy forgathered in a corner 
of the Royal Yacht Club with other destroyer captains, 
and consumed much British good cheer as they recounted 
their joys, their hopes and their hard luck. Captain Fuzzy 
of them all was in most exultant mood, for the fishing had 
been poor of late with his companions. 

“T’ll bet you, Bill,”” he said—this Captain Fuzzy of the 
McDonald, who had got two submarines in two weeks, to 
Captain Bill of the Judson, who had not seen a live oil 
slick in six—‘“‘I'll bet you five pounds the McDonald gets 
her third sub before you get the first.” 

“Oh, oh! The swank of him!” jeered the crowd. 

“Take you!” said Captain Bill, his smooth hard jaws 
knitting a bit snappishly; whereupon the slightly stimu- 
lated convivialists turned ficklely on him with some lugu- 
brious lines which had reference to an exceedingly weird 
report of Captain Bill’s about a supposed encounter with 
a supposed submersible of the Kaiser’s back in the early 
days of the war—meterless rimes which began with reciting 
that: 


waARD 


Last night over by Aberdeen 

I saw a German submarine ; 

The funniest sight I ever seen 

Was Old Bill Bradshaw's submarine! 


There were other stanzas, but they were in kind, and the 
composition was so bad that nobody had the ill taste to 
finish it; so they lifted their grape-juice 
glasses and pledged a health to Captains 
Bill and Fuzzy and all 
other good three-stripers 
who took the sea in the 
morning to do battle 
with the elements and 
the Hun. 

Five o’clock next 
morning found the offi- 
cers of the Judson 
gathering in the ward- 
room for a waking cup of coffee and a staying 
slice of toast. Darkness prevailed outside and 
uncertainty within; for though the captain knew 
the hour of his sailing, which was approximately 
at daylight, he knew not the purport thereof, 
whether for convoy duty, for patrol work 
or for something special and more directly 
promising. Not knowing, he could imagine 
and he could hope, which he did, with 
that wager with Captain Fuzzy in his 
mind and a certain delicious sense of ex- 
pectancy tickling all his nerves. 

He was a square-rigged figure of a 
man, was Captain Bill, with square 
shoulders and square jaw, but not a 
square head. He did not look so 
trim as, for instance, a battleship or 
cruiser captain. The lower half of 
him was clothed in khaki trousers, 
and on his feet were huge storm 
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boots. The upper half of him did indeed include the 
regulation fatigue blouse of the officer; but where it was 
buttoned tight at the throat the points and a bit of the 
rim of a khaki shirt collar projected, lending a note of 
picturesque untidiness, as indicating that the captain was 
dressed for work rather than parade, for comfort rather 
than for sweet appearance’s sake. This same rough-and- 
ready look was manifested by other members of his staff 
who sat about him at the wardroom table, all with sleep 
still in their eyes—excepting only the man who had been 
on watch—and each in his costume revealing some reckless 
but practical departure from the regulations. 

A messenger appeared, saluted and mumbled something 
to Mc Master, the ordnance officer—who was an abrupt sort 
of personality known to the crew as Shotgun—something 
about a torpedo di- 
rector having been 
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“That’s three times now they’ve snapped that word 
‘urgent’ at us,” remarked the captain. ‘Sounds like 
something doing out there.” 

“Yes,” said Kirk, turning from his chart to a hopeful 
contemplation of the message, while the captain stepping 
outside pattered lightly upward to the bridge. 

The bridge of an American destroyer to-day has been 
hooded and closed in with a sheet-steel structure to give 
weather protection to the instruments and occupants 
thereof, with the result that it is less like a bridge and more 
like an elevated oblong coop, with an octagonal side to the 
front and a semicircular slot at the eaves through which 
observation is obtained. 

The bridge was now thickly populated. A quartermaster 
was at the wheel, a yeoman was at the engine-room 
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like a long mottled green mackerel, making thirty knots, 
which for the Judson was emergency speed 
The machinist’s mate looked up inquiringly at the 
bridge with an air of importance and responsibility. It 
was he who had lifted her along turn by turn to this thirty 
knots. Did they know it? Did they appreciate it up there? 
Now to be rigidly truthful, of course this was merely 
Bilge’s point of view. It really wasn’t he who had done 
this. It was some boys in a red-hot boiler room, entered 
through doubled seal-tight doors which maintained the 
air at a pressure of four atmospheres, who kept the flames 
going, not with the labor of shoveled coal but by the skill 
ful manipulation of two sets of valves, one of which dribbled 
crude oil and the other of which admitted sprays of com 
pressed air that vaporized the oil and carried it in the form 
of a cloud of fuel 
to the fire boxes. 





put on upside down. 

“Well, blankety- 
blank-blank!”"’ ex- 
claimed Shotgun, 
his rasping voice of 
anger breaking the 
silence rudely, and 
taking little ac- 
count, it would 
seem, of the respect 
due the man who 
captained the de- 
stroyer and headed 
the table. 

But the captain 
was quite unruffled. 
He joined in the 
smile that went 
round the tableover 
the petulance of 
McMaster, who, 
seowling, left his 
coffee and toast to 
go aft and let his 
voice be heard, bel- 
lowing and barking 
amid a lot of scurry- 
ing seamen who 
were busy with the 
lashing and unlash- 
ing, the securing 
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But besides the fire 
boys there were the 
water boys who 
nursed the big conh- 
denser, and there 
were the oilers and 
the machinists, and 
all the rest of the 
score of men on 
watch at one post 
or another 
there in the intes- 
tines of the ship, 
each of whom had 
done his part in the 
manufacture of all 
this power, 

But it was Bilge 
who had stood at 
the throttle and 
given the steam to 
the turbines; Bilge 
who had stood at 


down 


the speaking tub: 
and answered the 
questions of the 
bridge and told it 
what the engine 
we re doing; so now, 
with the feel of a 
commander in hi 








and unsecuring, the 
thousand and one 
things that human 
hands are required to do about the deck fixtures and fight- 
ing equipment of a ship of war when she makes ready for 
the sea. 

With McMaster’s voice still echoing another messenger 
entered and handed a white slip of paper to the captain. 
It read: 

“From “Te 


“Proceed QXY. On reaching 116 report. Urgent.” 


QXY wasa definite area in the sea outside; 116 wasa very 
definite spot in that area. Urgent meant that the Judson 
was not to pause to gather any daisies on the way to 116, 
but get there. 

Captain Bradshaw read the message without comment 
and passed it to Kirk, executive and navigator. While he 
scanned it Eddy, the chief engineer, entered, the only man 
on the ship who had been too busy with preparations to 
get under way, to sit down and receive fortification for his 
duties at the hand of the Filipino mess boy. 

“Permission to turn the engines over?” the chief 
inquired 

“Yes,” nodded the captain. 

The chief engineer went out. One by one the other offi- 
cers rose and slipped away, each to his duties, while Mc- 
Master came back to his unfinished plate. 

The entry of the ordnance officer was followed by 
another messenger and another message, indicating that 
the intelligence station upon the hill, where dwelt the man 
with the wide gold band upon his arm and the far-reaching 
brain that controlled all this splendid organization, was 
fairly busy this morning. The message said: 

“From “To 

“U.S. S. JUDSON 

“On reaching 116 QXY establish communication with 
SRNV. Urgent.” 

SRNV was Captain Fuzzy’s ship, the McDonald. 

“‘Hell’s bells!” ejaculated Captain Bill. ‘‘They sent her 
out ahead of us. Did Fuzzy know something, I wonder, 
when he bet me that five pounds?” 

It was perhaps ten minutes after this, and the captain 
with his second cigarette in his lips was in the chart room, 
where Kirk was straddling a pair of compasses across a 
chart to the QXY area and locating therein the exact spot 
116, that a third message was brought in: 

“SRNV asking what time you can be at 116. Urgent.” 





“They'll See Him and Get Under Quick's They Can,"* Gpined Ma, “But They'tt Take a Shot at Us Before They Duck"’ 


annunciator, a bunting tosser was at the signal locker, and 
three or four sailors with binoculars or telescopes were 
ready for lookout duty, while a lieutenant and a surplus 
ensign or two were also at hand, binocular-armed but 
ready for any service that might be required of them. The 
captain, hands in pockets, cap slightly to starboard, 
cigarette holder in mouth, the corners of that khaki shirt 
collar projecting grotesquely, walked to and fro with an 
eye over the fo’castle head to where the anchor chain was 
coming in from the buoy. 

*‘ All clear, sir,” called the voice of the boson’s mate. 

The captain’s own hand pulled the whistle cord, and the 
ship stirred and shook herself as side lines were cast off. 
The skipper now stood alert, watching keenly the first slow 
drift of his boat, calculating the force of the tide and hold- 
ing a quiet and entirely one-sided conversation with the 
yeoman whose hands were on the annunciator. 

“Full speed astern—starboard full ahead—starboard 
stop—port one-third ahead—port stop—starboard two- 
thirds astern.” 

So jockeying and dancing the Judson wormed out of her 
stall, waltzed clear of her stable mates, nosed round the 
mother ship, and headed for the line of buoys that marked 
a circuitous passage to the open sea, 

The harbor entrance was gained and left behind; 
breakfast came and was devoured, the captain taking his 
in the chart room; messages were sent and messages were 
received; SRNV reported her hands full and sliced off a 
distinct patch of the sea for the Judson. It was in this 
patch of sea as the radio presently reported that the excit- 
ing thing had happened, and the captain’s eye glinted 
eagerly as he read the word, after which he gave certain 
necessary instructions to the engine room and to the 
wheel. 

Eight o’clock came, bringing with it Bilge’s relief, so that 
the machinist’s mate clambered up the iron ladder from 
the engine room and sat upon the hatch to look about and 
get a bite of the outside air. Bilge was clad in dungarees 
and an undershirt, armless and exceeding thin. His 
freckles were ambushed beneath a coat of grease and 
grime, while even the pristine redness of his luxuriant hair 
appeared to have been somewhat subdued by contacts 
below stairs as if he had used it for a mop. 

They were in the midst of waters. No land was in sight. 
The sea was choppy gray, gray as the wing of a gull, and 
it stretched about them interminably. Through it without 
a jar or a bound, with scarcely a quiver, the Judson slipped 





heart, he had turned 
the throttle over to 
his successor, know- 
ing that under his coaxing hand the propellers were getting 
every turn that was in the power, and the total of those 
turns figured seven revolutions under thirty knots; so Bilge 
called it thirty knots and done, and had come creeping up 
the ladder to look about him and watch the gray seas 
slipping by as if the Judson were standing still and all the 
whole wide ocean racing to get past it. 

As Bilge took his seat on the sharp edge of the engine- 
room hatch his friend the boson’s mate sauntered over 
Ma had just been watching the carpenter’s mate attaching 
a set of nice new brass figures to the prow of the motor 
dory. This number was, we will say, 198, and that, we will 
say, was the identification number of the Judson, with 
which brand her small service boats were also labeled. Yet 
while these new and more highly ornamental numbers had 
been going on the prow of the dory it was nevertheless a 
matter of fact that the carpenter's mate as he drilled his 
holes in the wood was not thinking of what he was doing 
When he drove home the screws and countersunk them 
neatly just to the level of the surface of the plate he was 
doing it mechanically. 

Ma, the boson’s mate, who watched him do the job, 


watched mechanically, and as much as anything else ju 


to rest his eyes from continually staring off there into t) 
greasy haze that lay ahead of them, and into wl 
Judson was rushing with every turn of her screws. It 
on the adventure just ahead that every mind in the 
was set. There was nothing posted on the bulletin 

but everybody knew. The radio room was aft. I: 
ensign and three enlisted men hovered over the 


ments. From it messengers came and went. W} 
Nobody exactly. Who whi pered or leaked? N« 
exactly. Yet from end to end the ship knew, It 


business to know. 

It had not been necessary to waken the men of the « 
to-twelve watch. They were roused and ready, 
take their stations. Nor did the men they reli 


hasty breakfast and fling into their bunks like ex! 
sodden things. 

Instead they moved out upon the fo'ca le ri 
places to sit on hatches or places to lean against g 
torpedo tubes, and plastered their eyes ahead, with occa 


sional inquiring looks upward to the bridge 

There Captain Bill was in high spirits. His nerve 
strung like a bow. He had waited long for his cl 
To-day —in an hour— in fifteen minutes—in tha 
patch of gray haze ahead his chance was waiting for 
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To Bilge, too, a mere cog in this thrillingly efficient 
machine, it seemed that his chance was coming. It was for 
this he had enlisted, for this he had eaten the bread of 
humble obedience to another man’s orders, for this he had 
worked slavishly days on end, for this he had fought the 
torms and the ennui and the heartburnings of homesick- 
ness; for this he had taken the back talk of chief petty 
officers, had penned himself up in the narrow bowels of a 
lestroyer and endured all that the enlisted man feels he has 
to endure—that his country might win, that humanity 
might win, and the savage Hun be beaten, 

The deck rose and fell gently to the long rhythm of the 
Judson’s forward leap. Bilge bent his knees slightly, and 
felt that the wings of his spirit rose and fell, majestic and 
trong. It was a great moment—a great thrill that was 

ming. 

te on top of her soon now, eh?” he said to Ma. 

“Yeh! I reckon so,” conceded Ma, expectant but unex- 
cited. “Yeh! I reckon we will.” 

But there was no badinage, no idle speech. Men held 
their tongues and waited. And now they were there! 

Wreckage floated past—an overturned boat, a chicken 
coop, the shattered half of a gangplank, barrels, rafts, 
boxes, boards, and an indescribable jumble of the things a 
ip contains which float off when she slips beneath the 
vaves. The sea was filled with wreckage. This was the 

ery water and these were the silent witnesses when, a scant 
three hours before, while the Judson’s wardroom was at its 
coffee, men had fought for life amid the broken members 
of their torpedoed boat. Even now it seemed that their 
dumb lips pleaded for punishment for their treacherous 
And already, too, the avengers were 


and cruel enemy. 
yathering 

An airplane circled overhead, with the bold insignia of 
Britain upon her wide wings. A dirigible balloon floated in 
the lower atmosphere, peering deep for any sign of that 
dark moving shadow which would hint the presence of the 

ubmarine. Bilge and Ma were gaping at the sights about 
them when general quarters was sounded with one long 
discordant shriek of the whistle. 

Instantly there was a vast hurry and scuttle from end 
to end of the boat. Men went flying to their stations, 
MeMaster was running for the after bridge and more 
immediate control of his depth charges. Ensign Trigg 
charged along the deck, fighting like a football player for 
his way through jostling groups of men who were crowding 
about guns and torpedo tubes. Gunners were swiftly spin- 
ning controlling wheels as their weapons were ranged or 
pointed, and the torpedo men leaped to their places in the 
saddle and with tubes swung out sat like jockeys awaiting 
the fall of the starter’s flag. 

Ma’s battle station was the starboard waist gun. 

“What's it?” demanded Bilge of the charging ensign. 
In such moments of excitement distinctions of rank are 


sometimes forgotten, even by ensigns, and the single- 
striper was more human than he was official anyway. 

“Submarine broaching dead ahead!” he called back. 

“G-r-r-r-r!”” 

There rose from all the assembled crews a guttural roar 
of thirst for vengeance, mixed with exultation that at last 
the time had come to gratify it. Bilge, whose battle station 
when not on watch was loose proximity to the engine-room 
companion, leaned out on a boat davit and set his eyes 
ahead. Once in a while he discerned a black speck rising 
and falling on the waves. 

“Well, why don’t they shoot?” hedemanded impatiently. 

The bow gun and the starboard waist gun were already 
trained upon it. Lieutenant Cherry from the crow’s nest 
kept calling down the range. 

“Set sir! Set!" reported Dickey Dorgan through his 
speaking tube, and was praying for the order to fire. 

But no order came, and presently word was passed 
down from the bridge: ‘It’s a lifeboat.” 

A groan went up from gun and torpedo crews, seasoned 
with curses of baffled rage; and then curiously all studied 
the boat which the Judson was rapidly overhauling. As it 
careened on the slope of a wave when they passed, some- 
thing huddled in the bottom—awash, for both ends of the 
craft were splintered as if by shell fire. The Judson turned 
and came back to windward, slowing as she did so for the 
launching of a boat. 

**Man the whale and lower away!” ordered the captain. 

This was the boson’s mate’s job naturally, and Ma with 
six men at the oars went down the falls, standing as proudly 
in the stern as ever an admiral on quarter-deck. As the 
boat cast off the Judson began immediately to take on 
speed, which was prudent, for a stopped or slow-moving 
destroyer makes an inviting target for a torpedo; and 
again wreckage began to flow past, each piece of it curi- 
ously scanned by everybody on the ship. Prominent in 
this stream just now was a huge hatch cover, and upon it 
lay a coil of rope as it had evidently lain before the hatch 
cover floated free. Upon this the keen eyes of Bilge dis- 
covered something white, a tiny shivering mass that 
hugged cautiously the rope coil in the center of the floating 
rectangle, 

**A dog!” somebody shouted, 

“A pup!” amended a voice from the bridge; and pup it 
was, a tiny wire-haired fox terrier, bewildered, cold, water- 
soaked and feeling no doubt very much abused to be left 
thus lonely and abandoned in the midst of this waste of 
waters. He watched so intently and apprehensively the 
encroachment of the waves as from time to time they 
threatened his position in the center that the weirdly dec- 
orated body of the Judson was almost over him before he 
noticed its presence, with a line of human beings along its 
side which his brief life had taught him to recognize as kin, 
gazing at him sympathetically from deck and bridge. 

Up to this moment the pup had cowered timidly, but 
with the knowledge that he was under observation an 
instant consciousness of the blood of a royal fighting line 
within him seemed to assert itself. He stood stiffly on his 
small legs, his aristocratic stub of a tail was lifted, and his 
ears, black like spots of camouflage against his white body, 
went up, and he posed bravely as though none should see 
him exhibit other than a stout defiance to his fate. He 
barked a greeting at them excitedly in a hoarse little voice, 
which told the story of a cold and chilling vigil and the 
despair which had all but settled in his heart. 
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While the ship passed he advanced bravely to the edge 
of his raft and lifted up his face and then his voice in eager 
yapping little cries, as of cordial hail and stout farewell to 
fellow voyagers on a vast and watery sea. There was no 
whimper of fear in the voice, but there was infinite appeal 
in it—the appeal of high stout courage, the cry of comrade 
to comrade across the waters, and the modest expression of 
a yearning not to be abandoned if rescue were perfectly 
convenient. 

“Permission to get the pup, sir?” said a husky voice; 
and the captain, watching from the bridge, looked round 
to see that Bilge in his dungarees had come rushing up the 
ladder. 

Now the captain of a destroyer is inevitably a young 
man. No other kind will do—a young man with tireless 
muscles, with eager enthusiasms, with ready sympathies, 
who acts like a flash and does his repenting, if repenting is 
necessary, well and after the act. Neither, upon adestroyer, 
is there that insistence upon the refinements of formality 
which obtains in larger battle craft. There is discipline, 
the absolute mastery of the man on the bridge, and the 
swift and instinctive obedience of every man below him; 
but what might be called the frills and fringes of the disci- 
plinary establishment are sometimes lacking. 

In coming unbidden to the bridge upon a purely personal 
quest Bilge Kennedy, machinist’s mate, had transgressed, 
but in revealing how ready and how sincere was the sym- 
pathy that dwelt within him for the small and dumb and 
helpless he had justified his coming. 

“Yes,” said Captain Bill, short and gruff, to mask the 
feeling of softness that was in his heart. 

It had not occurred to him just how Bilge was meaning 
to get the pup. He did not particularly consider. That a 
ship at sea in the midst of wreckage and perhaps of human 
flotsam should stop to rescue a puny little dog, thereby 
exposing to possible submarine attack a healthy unit in 
Uncle Sam’s destroyer flotilla, was quite absurd. It was 
contrary to the rules of war and the tenets of strategy 
made and providéd. The captain instantly swept his eye 
away to the larger concerns of the moment —to the fields of 
possible enemy action, to the whaleboat making a rhyth- 
mic-oared progress toward the water-logged craft, and then 
off to where the dirigible swung in the air and made signals 
from time to time, which the bunting tosser was reading 
and calling off as he got them. 

Bilge, however, running aft along the deck, was some- 
how shedding his shoes as he ran, and a cheer broke from 
the men on the after bridge and about the depth-charge 
racks when he went overboard with a splash and began to 
swim with long expert strokes toward the hatch cover. 

The pup seemed to understand the maneuver at once. 
He again moved close to the edge of his small craft, and his 
eyes watched intently that dark spot upon the water where 
Bilge made progress toward him. Sometimes the long 
swells let the swimming machinist’s mate down into a 
cradle where he was out of sight, and sometimes they 
lifted him high on a crest where the little dog caught sight 
of him again and yapped an eager cry of encouragement 
and welcome. The men on the deck of the Judson shouted 
joyously as they saw Bilge make the hatch cover and the 
little dog caper excitedly about his arms and head. 

“T would disrate him for that!’’ scowled the exec. 

“Tut, tut!” chided the captain with a sort of gulp in his 
throat. “Gad! It’s a wonderful spirit, that; that will 
jump overboard in the middle of the Irish Sea for a wet 
forlorn little pup. What chance 
has Germany got against men like 
that? None at all, I tell you!” 
o But just then the men in the dir- 

, igible balloon seemed to get very 
excited about something. 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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FTER Cecil Caldecott had 
left his office in charge of 
his new secretary, Alvin 

Cochrane, he took the Subway 
at Fulton Street, rode in the 
express to Fourteenth Street, 
got off, took the local to Eight- 
eenth, let three trains go by and 
took the fourth. 

He left at Thirty-third Street 
and walked into the Vanderbilt. J 
He took the elevator to the ' * 
eighth floor and walked down to p 
the Della Robbia Room, went 
out into the street and took a 
taxi to the Pennsylvania Station. 
He called a porter, gave him two 
parcel-room checks, and when 
the man brought him the valises 
took the train for Philadelphia. 
At Philadelphia he bought the 
drawing-room to Chicago and 
sent two telegrams—one to Rob- 
ert Turner, in Indianapolis, and 
the other to W. W. Kent, in 
Cleveland. The first read as 
follows: 

Meet me at Blackthorn Hotel, 
Chicago, Sunday night after 
eight, or Monday morning after 
eight. Will pay traveling ex- 
penses both ways and all hotel 
bills. Fifteen minutes will suf- 
fice to let you know whether you 
are the man I want or not. 

C. SQUARE. 


The telegram to Kent made 
the appointment for Wednes- 
day night. 

He arrived at Chicago a little 
before seven on Sunday evening 
and drove to the Blackthorn 
Hotel. There he registered as 
Charles Collins, Quadratic, Pa. 

“I'd like my regular room on the eighth floor, south 
side,”” he said to the clerk. ‘‘ Don’t remember the number. 
You said it was the choicest, and I believed you and was 
much pleased both times I had it.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Collins! Certainly!” said the clerk, 
who had taken one brief glance at the name, reading. it 
upside down as all hotel clerks do. 

“Heavens, don’t you ever forget a name?” asked 
Caldecott admiringly. 

He never before had stopped at this hotel, but the clerk, 
Bradford Richards, retorted reproachfully: ‘You don’t 
forget your friends’ names, do you?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, we don’t either, in this hotel. I think you 
had 844.” 

“Yes, yes! I remember now,” cried Collins-Caldecott. 

“Front! Here! Eight-forty-four. Mr. Collins, if for any 
reason you don’t like the old room this time let me 
know, sir.” 

Caldecott followed the bell hop. Once in 844 the be y 
officiously began to open the windows, lighted the light in 
the bathroom, looked about him fiercely, mutely scolding 
the unseen chambermaids, quite unnecessarily remarked, 
“I think you'll find everything all right, sir,” and then, 
quite necessarily, began to unstrap Caldecott’s valises. 

“TI wish you'd tell Mr.—er-—— You know, the clerk 
I spoke te.” a 

“You mean Mr. Richards?” 

“Yes. Tell him to - Never mind, I'll tell him mysclf. 
Here!’’ And he gave the boy a quarter. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said the boy. The hotel 
prided itself on the civility of its employees. 

Caldecott washed and changed his clothes quickly. 
Then he went downstairs. 

When he saw Richards disengaged he approached and 
remarked: ‘Oh, I say, Mr. Richards.” 

“Yes, sir!’”’ And Richards turned to him with the smile 
that had made the Blackthorn famous in forty-eight states. 

“I expect twoyoung men to come to-night or to-morrow. 
They are answering an ad that I put in, signed C. Square, 
on account of my initials being C. C. I didn’t want to use 
my own name, as I did not want to give away my business, 
of course. So if they should ask for C. Square will you 
arrange it so I may be notified?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Collins.” 

Caldecott, who had dined on the train, went back to his 
room. At nine-ten the telephone rang. He answered it. 
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““Mr. Robert Turner to see Mr. Collins. 

“‘Send him up, please.” 

Caldecott resumed his seat with his back to the light. 
He drew from his pocket a small memorandum book on 
which he had written ‘‘Robert Turner, first choice; 
W. W. Kent, second.” 

“Good!” he muttered and waited. Presently there was 
a knock at the door and he yelled ‘‘Come in!” 

A young man entered. He was dark but red-cheeked, 
with smooth black hair and big bright brown eyes that 
seemed to have but two expressions. One was admiring 
surprise at everything, so that all the world in general and 
in particular the person before him were simply wonderful! 
And the other, one of laughter—the world and the person 
before him were the funniest ever! Of course being con- 
cerned only with life and the world he gave out an impres- 
sion that kindliness came easy to him because of his 
excellent health. He proved it by his red cheeks, glistening 
teeth and bright unjaundiced eyes. His lips were mobile, 
sensitive; born smilers, as it were. He was one of those 
chaps who seem effeminate only when you describe them, 
not when you look at them. His chin and his shoulders 
were square and showed strength. All of him denoted 
virility. 

““Good evening, Mr. Collins,” said the young man, and 
smiled. There was that about his manner which said, 
really quite plainly: “‘I believe you are going to do a lot 
for me and I am going to be very grateful. Here’s to our 
friendship!” 

But Caldecott looked at him sneeringly, and said with 
a cutting coldness: ‘‘You come in smiling like a fool, 
thinking that everybody’s another and never doubting you 
are going to get away with it. Do you think you are a 
lady-killer and I am Maud, the Winsome Waitress? You 
are wasting my time, Turner. Of course, I'll pay your 
expenses, but the next time you put anybody to the 
trouble of os 

“There won't be any next time.”’ Turner drew in a deep 
breath and went on: “I am itching to lick the daylights 
out of you, but I can see that would not be wise, because 
I haven’t enough money to pay the fine. I feel quite 
proud of my self-control, but I'd be much obliged if you 
would not say anything more to me. I—I might not be so 
wise!”’ 

Young Turner’s face had gone white and the nostrils 
had contracted, giving him a curious animal look rather 
than the fighting face. It was plain that he would fight till 
he won—or died. 


a“ 


Sit down, my boy, won't 
you? I am glad you came. | 
had a feeling you would be 
up to your letter. Have you 
dined?” 

“Huh?” 

Turner looked at Caldecott 
in amazement and saw nothing 
but sincerity and amiability. 
Then comprehe nsion came 
into his eyes and he smiled—a 
congratulatory smile. 

“*T wanted to see,"” ex 
plained Caldecott plea 
antly, “how you would 
react to my words.” 

“Did I register 

“T said react, not reg 
ister. You were you, 
There will be no trouble 
about your registering 


Just remember that your 


work will be not to be a 
movie actor but a young 
man who does not know 
he is be ing photographed 
I think you can do that best 
by acting that you are not 
acting. I can promise you 
right now that you will be 
famous, rich, and withal con 
tented, if you will forget 
everything else and remem 
ber only to whose help and to whose brain you owe 
fame and fortune and always take his advice. It i 
not enough to have people say ‘He makes a thousand 
a week!’ or to hear them murmur ‘ There goes Turner!’ 
when you enter a restaurant. But to know that you 
are using brains instead of capitalizing a smile or a 
hard look and a long upper lip, to make an artist 
reputation and not goo-goo eyes—that is what will 
enable you to enjoy your fortune and to put up with 
your fame; and, later on, to bear the triumphs of your 
successor. Do you find this subtle?” 
“No; a little vague.” 
“Suppose we assume that we’ve known each other a 
long, long time—so long that you like me as much as | like 
you. And suppose you take a chance on friendship and 
believe me and be my friend. If you do this we can chat 
much more comfortably and arrive much quicker.” 

Robert Turner looked steadily at Caldecott. Then he 
said ‘I'll take a chance,” and held out his hand. 

“Good! By the way, how did you find me?’ 

“T looked at the register. It was not much of a stunt 
after I saw Charles Collins, Quadratic, Pa. 1 just asked 
the clerk where I could find a Postal Guide. Then I knew, 
and began to have hopes of you.” 

“How is that?” 

“Of course there was no such town in the book, and I 


decided you ¢ ould not be a che ip crook, whatever else you 





were.”” Turner smiled forgivingly in advance, 


“Have you any brothers or sisters?”’ 
“No.” 

“Good. Were you ever the smartest boy in 
“Well, the teacher didn’t think so.” 

“Were you extra good at mathemati 


school?” 


“Not extra.” 

“Look he re, Bob; will you promise not to think of the 
answers that you tl ink I ought to hear from you, but just 
answer as youyeally feel? No matter what your reply may 
be I shan’t think you are an ass or a liar—or juvenile.”’ 
Shoot!” 

“Then tell me, honest Injun, how were you on Wishing?” 
“Wishing?” 

“Yes, when you were a kid,” 

“T see! Well He paused, 

‘Remember we are old friend 

“T used to do a lot of it; by the hour!” 


“When did you stop?” 
“T'll tell you what happened. I got a hustle on after I 
was fifteen, and I wished but I also worked. Before that 


I just wished.” 
**And do you still do it?) Friend 
“N-no, Of course, I wi h, but I do it eachapg 


the theater, as a recreation. I don’t forget that " 
pleasure and that I have to pay foritafterward by hustling.” 


“What did you chiefly wish? 

“Oh, everything! 1 wished I might be Number One 
everything.” 
“Did you wish for people? 
“Well, I'll own up that one of m ef wishe as that 


every body I spoke the truth to would believe me.” 














“You mean that people who do not know you might 
take you at your own valuation?” 

“If you put it that way, yes.” 

“How would you put it then?” 

“The same way now.” And Turner smiled ruefully. 

“Well, Robert, if you wish it hard enough it will come 
true 

“Do you guarantee it?” 

“I'll do more than that. I'll bet you five thousand dol- 
lars against fifty cents that it will. That is, you must 
believe it with all your might; and then what will happen 
you won't have any trouble in fooling the public.” 


” 


is that 

‘But | don’t wish to fool anybody 

“You'll have to. You are not anything you think you 
are. Nobody is, at your age. You can’t be Napoleon to-day 
ind Shelley to-morrow and Richard Mansfield on Monday 
and Benjamin Franklin on Tuesday.” 

Robert Turner laughed approvingly. Then he said 
eagerly: “‘Mr. C. Square, I'll do business with you and 
leave the salary to you to fix at your own sweet will. 
What do you wish me to do first?” 

“T wish you to bear the cruel blow like a Christian. 
Your poor uncle is dead!” 

“Heavens!” And Bob registered overwhelming but 
yentlemanly sorrow, followed by resignation. 

‘And he has left you his entire fortune.” 

Robert Turner shook his head again and again, a boy 
expressing regret for hitting the lady with the half-sucked 
half orange aimed at a beloved comrade. He said slowly: 
‘Poor Uncle—Tim! And I wasn’t at his bedside when 
he died in * He paused and looked at Caldecott 
inquiringly 

“Butte, Montana.” 

“In Butte, Montana,” pursued Robert in the same 
low melancholy monotone. ‘Was he hanged by capital- 
ists or shot by the a 

“He died,” explained Caldecott impressively, “of 
riches—of riches he did not know he did not really wish.” 

“Poor uncle!" said the nephew regretfully, tapping his 
own fore he ad 

“No, he was sine enough, but the riches came too sud- 
lenly and too late. He had withstood the rigors of the 
Montana winters and the killing summers of the desert, 
the dreadful hardships of a prospector’s 
life for forty years ” 

“Year, forty year,”’ interrupted Turner. 
‘People always use the singular when they 
peak of any human being who does 
omething tough for more than 
nine years.” 

Caldecott nodded acquiescence 
ind went on: 

‘For forty year he braved 
storms and endured hardships, 
buoyed by the hope of striking it 
rich 

Being a practical man he did 
not dream beyond that. He 
did not dramatize his spending! 
Time enough, he thought, to do 
that when the smelter’s checks 
hegan to come in. And so when 
he struck it rich he died!” 

“Poor Uncle Tim! And what 
did the picturesque Western cor 
oner Say te 

“He decided that the deceased 
came to his death from a streak 
of hard luck, since he had unspent 
money in his clothes. The truth 
of course was that your uncle no longer was. buoyed by 
the hope of striking it rich some day. He ceased to 
hope when he didn’t have to; so he ceased to live when 
he didn’t have to. He left all his money to his only 
ephew : 

“His favorite nephew!” interjected the -heir, who had 

1sins 

‘Robert Turner,” finished Caldecott. 

“Is the legacy large enough to prove fatal to the 
nephew?” 

‘No, because Robert is a careful youngster, very 
W int ” 

‘But not so wise as C. Square, Esquire!"” murmured 
Robert admiringly 

‘Moreover, wisdom fits into the plan of Robert's best 
friend. Listen carefully. You are going to Butte. The 
ocal papers will print obituaries of your uncle in a day or 
two and the news will be flashed to the East. Then the will 
is read. More news flashing. The nephew goes to Butte; 
more ditto ditto. Then he advertises for other heirs. Has 
any sole heir ever done that? Well, more work for the re- 
porters 

Then he hears that in his fiery youth the uncle lived 
among the Indians at the Lame-Cow Reservation. So the 
nephew goes thither and announces that he isn’t going 
to take any money that may belong to any half-Indian 
About that time I expect an Associated 
Press man to be permanently detailed to cover the 


cousin of his 
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nephew; also the pictures of 645 Indians claiming to be the 
only surviving child of the late ——”’ 

“Grando!” burst from Robert Turner. 

“Less for the screen than for the Sunday supplements in 
the East, because presently the nephew goes to New 
York— young, handsome, single, rich, typically Western, 
chivalrous, who can deny beauty in distress nothing ad 

“Say ——” began R. Turner uneasily. 

“Wait,” said Caldecott soothingly. ‘Of course his 
arrival in New York is widely heralded in advance and a 
mob, duly provided for, will meet you at Grand Central 
Station. Mobs in New York always mean annoyance to 
commuters, and annoyance to anybody anywhere in the 
United States always means reporters. The Butte papers 
had you paving café floors with gold eagles. You do not 
believe in banks so you get your returns from the smelters 
in legal tender; and as your late uncle’s mine is shipping 
eighty thousand dollars a week you won’t see why you 
should not spend it regularly. This earns you the name of 
Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner.” 

“Great!” 

“When you get to New York you are annoyed at the 
crowd; you go to the Ritz-Carlton; plain parlor, bedroom 
and bath; no imperial suite. And when you are led into 
the Great White Way you don’t booze, because you dislike 
Bright's disease; and you tip fifteen per cent of the bills; 
and you don’t overeat, because you have no use for 
stomach aches. And you tell the vampires that they are 
not artistic. You will thus be the only Coal-Oil Johnny 
who ever landed in New York who refuses to be played for 
a sucker by the con men or the Tenderloin sirens or the 
brace-game philanthropists or the high-toned Wall Street 
bunch. You thus become the one great disappointment in 
all history. Sunday specials! See?” 

““Yes,”’ said the young man sadly, “I see! Darned 
clever. I understand how you are going to account for my 
wealth and at the same time for my modest expenditures.” 

“Look here, Turner, you are not in this business to have 
fun or drink yourself to death. You are in it to make money 














“Heavens, Don't You 
Beer Forget a Name?" Asked Caidecott Admiringly 


for me, because in that way you will make money for 
yourself. Have you absorbed that?” 

“Ta” 

“You become one of the sights of the metropolis and 
therefore a national character, Then you go one night to 
see a performance of a musical comedy and you fall 
in love with one of the nasal stars. ° After that, every 
night and matinée you send flowers. This you do so 
regularly that the florist inserts his advertisement in the 
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theater program. Of course, you dicker for a low rate on 
your supply —— ”’ 

“Even in flowers, when I am in love?” protested Robert 
Turner. 

“You must play true to type,” said Caldetott slowly; 
“otherwise the newspapers will not believe in you. At all 
events you soon write her a polite note proposing marriage. 
And she refuses you 6 

“She couldn’t,”’ interrupted Robert Turner with convic- 
tion. 

“She must,” insisted Caldecott. 

“But by marrying Ten-Thousand-a-Day Turner she 
becomes Five-Thousand-a-Day Flossie. She would never 
refuse.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Caldecott confidently. 

“Sir, you may be older than I, but I tell you 

‘Listen to me,” said Caldecott impatiently. ‘‘ You pro- 
pose, and before she falls on your ten-thousand-a-day neck 
you warn her: ‘If you refuse me I swear I’ll propose to you 
every day, Sundays included, in private and public, so 
that everybody from Forty-second Street to Golden Gate 
Park will know that a millionaire is proposing to you daily, 
and proposes to propose until you get tired of saying no. 
It will mean disgusting publicity and I hate it as much as 
you do, but some day you will marry me, and then-we will 
go to my ranch in Montana, where we can live like the 
early Christians and sleep soundly at night, because of 
the silence there under the friendly stars in the shadow of the 
everlasting hills. Of course, the winters will be a little lone- 
some, but we could always go to Butte for a couple of days 
at Christmas and ——” 

“You win!” shouted Robert Turner. 

Caldecott went to the telephone and asked for the room 
clerk. 

“Collins speaking. I have Room 844. Is either 846 or 
842 occupied? I find I'd like to have you give it to my 
friend, Mr. Robert Turner.” 

There was a pause. Then Caldecott said: ‘Which? 
Eight-four-two? Mr. Turner will be down directly to 
register. It’s to be charged to me. Thank you.” 

He turned to young Mr. Turner and said: ‘‘ To-day you 
are not worth fifty dollars a week to anybody. What I’m 
after is to make you a character in the eyes of the public. 
It will take money and brains—my money and my brains, 
not yours. After I make you a public character the crowd 
will pay to see you. But they will want to see you before 
you have ever been on the screen, because of what they 
will have read about you in the newspapers. It will be 
up to’ you to hold their interest on the screen after I’ve 
stopped doing publicity work for you. Go downstairs and 
register and get key to 842 and I'll go and send the tele- 
gram to Butte.” 

Mr. Caldecott showed young Turner a message he had 
prepared in advance: 


” 


Kill uncle at once. Nephew starts for Butte in a cou- 
ple of days. Mailing full instructions. c.C. 


This telegram he sent to his friend and customer, the 
leading jeweler of the famous copper city. He also tele- 
graphed to W. W. Kent not to come. 

They went down, and presently returned to Room 844, 
where Caldecott talked and the young man listened and 
took copious notes, 

Vv 
xX NINE o’clock the next morning Caldecott left Turner 
at the breakfast table, saying: ‘I'll be back as soon 
as I can. I wish you’d wait for me in the lobby or in your 
room.” 

“Mr. Collins,”’ Turner assured him with a cheerful 
earnestness, “‘I wouldn't not wait for worlds!” 

Caldecott walked briskly to the Film Exchange Build- 
ing, learned from the directory that the editorial rooms of 
the Screen Art Magazine were 888 to 896, entered the 
elevator, and said ‘‘ Eighth floor, please,” so politely that 
everyone in the car stared. 

He got out at the eighth floor, entered the office of the 
magazine and took off his hat before speaking to the young 
lady who sat at a flat-top desk addressing envelopes. 

“*Mr. Coggswell, please.” 

She nodded and handed him a pad on which to write his 


‘name and state the nature of his business. 


But Caldecott waved it away and said: “Please say a 
subscriber and advertiser wishes to ask him one question. 
It will take’’—he pulled out his watch, made his lips move 
soundlessly and finished—‘“‘exactly four seconds. Tell him 
I timed myself.” 

The young lady smiled uncertainly because the stranger 
was not smiling and yet did not look exactly serious. She 
disappeared and returned presently with a flushed face. 

“This way, sir.” 

“Why was he angry?” asked Caldecott. 

“He isn’t through with his mail,’’ she sneered. 

“I'll avenge you, sis,”’ he promised; ‘“‘although I must 
admit that anger is becoming to you. It gives you a charm- 
ing color.” 

He looked at her so seriously that she checked a smile 
and stammered ‘‘Th-thank you!” as he entered the edito- 
rial rooms. 












**Mr. Coggswell?”’ asked Caldecott. 

The editor nodded. He was a short, stout, dark- 
complexioned man, with a face that had something prema- 
turely mastiffian about it. You felt certain that twenty 
years later his head would exactly resemble that of a mastiff 
in repose, because he surely would be thrice as fat as now. 
In his later life repose would be his long suit. 

Caldecott bowed politely as though acknowledging the 
introduction. Coggswell looked at his visitor with regular 
editorial eyes—impersonally hostile. Brown and bulgy 
they were, with glints that suggested an oil-and-water 
combination of a sneer and a laugh. 

“Can you undertake,” asked Caldecott, ‘‘to give me the 
benefit of your knowledge and experience, such as you 
give your readers gratis in your answers to 
their questions, and charge me a fee precisely 
as if you were a lawyer or a physician?” 

“We are here to help our subscribers 
and ——”’ 

**And I’m here to help my fellow men. But 
I want advice, good advice, paid advice. I’m 
the man who put the C. Square ad in your 
current issue.” 

Caldecott took the page, which he had torn 
from the magazine, and held it before the editor. 

“Oh, yes,”” Mr. Coggswell spoke pleasantly. 

“I have read your editorials with 
much interest. I have agreed with 
your criticisms and with your con- 
clusions in every instance. In every 
instance!’’ Caldecott repeated the 
phrase, frowning as though 
ready to fight if he encoun- 
tered incredulity or base sus- 
picions. He had read one issue, 
but assumed that the editor 
would run true to form. 

Coggswell did. He nodded grate- 
fully. Perhaps he felt that this was 
not enough in the face of Caldecott’s 
suspicion-dispelling frown, for he 
murmured meekly: ‘Thank you!” 

‘I am going into the photoplay 
business, not so much to lose money, 
as you think, but to prove certain 
theories that 1 have evolved from reading 
your articles. I don’t know anything about 
photoplays or the movie business, but I am 
willing to gamble that you areright. Se I came 
to you not to be dissuaded from undertaking 
the experiment, but to ask you to recommend 
or find for me a first-class camera man and a 
good director. I don’t want any world celeb- 
ies. I want men who know what’s what 
that you think you can recommend. I know 
you are not going to steer me against any 
geniuses ° 

“Certainly not!” interrupted Coggswell 
with an indignation intended to reassure his 

tor 
“But chaps with the kind of common sense you preach 
in your editorials. I don’t know who writes them, but they 
hit me exactly right and e 

‘I write every line that is printed in the editorial pages, 
and also the column ‘Why, Oh, Why?’” 

“It’s worth millions!” 

‘Four dollars a year takes it into any yearning home,” 


Vis 


modestly remarked Coggswell. 

‘Plain gumption and knowledge of their trade—that is 
all I ask. 

“I shall not butt in, but I don’t want any photographer 
who thinks he also is competent to write essays on the 
Japanese peril, the nuptial rites of the inhabitants of 
Mars or the divorce evil.” 

‘You begin well,” said Coggswell. 

“So you get me the men. Get them quickly and let me 

now how much I owe you. 1] don’t want to know them or 
to see them. I'll engage them on your say-so. I prefer to 
vay you for doing all the thinking and the picking. All I 
must insist upon is that they be money-honest, because 
I’m going to trust them. You fix their salaries. I shall put 
t up to them to make good. If they fail I shall not blame 
you. Your interest lies in their making good, but you can- 
ot guarantee that.” 

‘“Er—er—I didn’t get the name.” 

“*Collins.” 

‘Mr. Collins, you have given me a difficult job.” 

“If it is difficult for you what would it be for me, a rank 
yutsider?”’ And Caldecott chuckled. 

‘“‘I see your point. I’ll have to think this over.’ 

“Think it over by all means; but let me see the men 
to-morrow.” 

“I can’t promise, but—yes I can! Ihavethem! Suppose 
you call again this afternoon at four.” 

“I’m at the Blackthorn. Charles Collins; Room 844. 
Suppose you dine with me and bring the men with you or 
tell them to come later. I usually dine between six-thirty 


and seven.” 
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“T’ll be there with them sometime between six-thirty 
and seven,”’ promised Coggswell, in a voice that somehow 
suggested a crimp. 

“In the meantime’’—Caldecott pulled a wad of bills 
“let me ——” 

“No, no! Nothing!” 

“Oh, nonsense! I insist —— 

“No; and besides I haven't got the men yet.” 

“My dear sir, if you let me pay you now you would 
never rest until you found exactly the right men for me. 
You would feel like a swindler unless you did. You are 
protecting yourself. Pretty wise, I call it.” 

Coggswell smiled modestly, but he admitted it reluc- 
tantly. He said, ‘I’ve lived pretty close to forty years and 

kept my eyes open half the time. 
I've got to get some sleep, you 
know.” 
Caldecott grinned apprecia- 
} tively and said: ‘‘Good morn- 
a ing, Mr. Coggswell.”’ 
bas 4 “We'll be at the Blackthorn 
at six-thirty or seven to-night,” 
promised the editor, 

Caldecott returned to the 
Blackthorn, found the hotel 
stenographer and dictated to her 


direct on the machine a long letter to his Butte associate. 
It contained full instructions regarding what he, Caldecott, 
wished done in Butte and later in New York. He mailed 
the letter, found Turner, lunched with him, took him for 
a long automobile ride, returned to the hotel at six sharp 
and waited for Coggswell. 

The editor kept his promise. At six-twenty-nine he 
appeared, accompanied by two young men. 

“*Mr. Collins, Mr. John Fanning, the camera king.” 

**Delighted!”’ 

“And Mr. Walter Townsend, the only director who can 
direct without throwing millions into a sewer.” 

Caldecott shook hands warmly and said: “If Coggswell 
says that of you to your face what will he say when you 
vre not here, Mr. Townsend?” 

They went into the grillroom and ordered dinner, Over 
the coffee Caldecott talked business. 

“Gentlemen, I know nothing about the business in 
which you are experts, and I don’t care to learn, All I 
wish to do is to find out if certain things can be done that 
Mr. Coggswell in his editorial says most directors do not 
do. I don’t want any scenarios. I'll tell Mr. Townsend 
what I want to do. After he has understood exactly what 
I wish I'll leave him alone. I don’t want to want what you 
want me to want. I want to want what I myself want. 
That is my business. For you to make as much as you can 
out of what I give you, that is your business. It is what 
I expect to pay youfor. I don’t wish either of you to lose 
flesh in my employ. I don’t want any impossible stunts. 
I want honest work, but I am only paying for your knowl- 
edge, not for your health. Get that?” 

“‘So far so good,” said Townsend, and waited for what 
was bound not to be so good. 

Caldecott smiled at him and said: ‘‘ Townsend, every 
man is an ass about something. It may be women or first 
editions or booze or old masters or money-making or 
musical comedies. With me it is experimenting in some 
other business than my own. You know, men spend vast 
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sums in going to Africa to sweat and get bitten by mos- 
quitoes and pricked by thorns and perhaps mangled by 
lions, Or else they will clim) mountains or explore ice 
fields. Why? Adventureé?t”’ 

He paused. Then he went on smilingly: ‘‘ Well, my 
adventure now is to see who is the ass—the average 
producer or myself. I gather from Coggswell’s editorials 
that the biggest of them make mistakes— mistakes that, I 
am bound to say, I consider inexcusable. Indeed, most 
directors seem to do the right thing only by accident. They 
are artistic without intending it, logical only when luck is 
with them. There are not many pictures that make me 
believe a director can be consistently intelligent. Utterly 
unnecessary extravagance goes hand in hand with incredi- 
ble « heapness, spending millions to get effects of realities, 
and then using thirty cents’ worth of painted canvas to 
destroy all illusion, They'll do the outside of a millionaire’s 
mansion because they get his permission, but the inside 
ouch! Don’t directors realize that bad taste is inexcus- 
able?” 

“Well, there are times 

“No, sir; not any more than an honest man can be a 
thief only when he wears overalls and honest only when 
he wears a blue serge suit. He may steal only when in 
overalls, but he can’t be honest and a thief. The wanton 
destruction of illusion by nearly all directors comes from 
habitually underrating the 
intelligence and apprecia 
tion of the public. 

“I don’t know anything 
whatever about photo- 
plays, Mr. Townsend, but 
I do know the public. Lam 
willing to bet with myself 
that I can guess right.”’ 

He paused, and then 
looking at Walter Town 
send he said slowly: “‘ Here 
is my proposition: I'li de- 


posit several weeks’ salary 
with Coggswell here, whom 
you have known for a long 
time and I only since this 
morning. You must allow 
me to keep my production 
plans to myself. But I want 
you to feel that you are 
not going to waste your 
time. I should like you to 
take a chance on me. I'm taking one 
on Coggswell’s judgment and _ it 
doesn’t worry me.” 
“That's all very well,” said Townsend. “I don't 
want to be paid for sitting round like a mumm; 
‘You won't. What you would like me to do is 
to guarantee you a chance to do some record 
breaking pictures that would make you independent 


' . ! « : ’ 
“I am Itching to Lick the Daylights Out of You, But I Can See That Would of everybody. It is a laudable ambition 
Not be Wise, Because I Haven't Enough Money to Pay the Fine" 


‘Il can’t tell yet what you wish me to do,” 

grumbled Townsend 
*T’ll tell you what | propose to do: I'll deposit with 
Mr. Coggswell here, prov ided you approve, twe nty weeks’ 
salary. That will pay you, rain or shine, sink or swim, sur 


vive or perish. Long be fore the twe nty weeks are up you 


will know whether you wish to stay or not.” 


‘Do we sign a contract?” 

“No; nobody who works for me signs any contract 
I don’t want to keep a man unless he wants to stay. I can 
make it worth his while if he is any good. As for me signing 
you have twenty weeks’ salary in cash in Mr. Coggswell’s 
hands. And in front of him I tell you that I'll give you an 
interest in every picture we make, the percentage to be 


determined later by Mr. Coggswell, whom I never saw 
before this morning, but whom I'll trust for every ce 


I've got.” 


It was plain from Caldecott’s face that millions wer 
involved. And of course ( Ogg well said decidedly “That 


certainly is fair.’ 

Caldecott apparently assumed that the men accepted 
He said: ‘Good! Mr. Turner leaves for Butte to-morro 
morning. You will follow him within forty-eight hour 


He will stop at the Miners Palace Hotel and you will g: 
the same. You won't starve while you work for me. KR 
ert, go upstairs and pack up!” 

Turner rose obediently, shook hands all round and k 
Caldecott looked after him, an affectionate mile 
face. Then he turned to his guests 

**Gentleme n, that boy is truly one of the 1 troma 
figures in the United State He is going to Butte because 
an old prospector uncle who ha ist died left } 

Fanning, the camera man, a p« mist | trade 
his head. He wouldn’t buy a share { that 


not at any price 
‘Left him ten thousand dollarsa day,” finished Ca 
“A day!” shrieked Fanning 
‘Every day of the year the Consolidated Custom Smelter 


mails to the executors of that boy's uncle's estate a che 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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A Colonial Policy 


B ISMARCK regarded colonies as useless encumbrances; 
) but Prussian opinion all along has been quite insistent 
upon restoration of the conquered German colonies. One 
might wonder just what use Germany, in her depleted 
state, would have for barely self-supporting appendages 
in Africa and elsewhere 

About a year ago a Teuton professor contributed a 
wries of articles to the formidably named Europiisch 
Staats und Wirtschaftzeitung on the general subject of 
state monopolies 

He concluded that the empire might, after the war, 
derive an annual revenue of five billion marks from state 
monopolies of spirits, beer, sugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, coal, electricity, nitrates, bread, meat, and exploita- 
tion of colonial labor 

The last item, rather puzzling at first glance, was to 
bring in one billion marks a year, or a fifth of the total. 
It was to consist of the enforced labor of the inhabitants 
of the colonies for four-year periods— which, as the pro- 
fessor blandly explained, would merely be in lieu of the 
military service the empire required of its home subjects. 

In short, it meant the establishment of slavery—and the 
professor is at least entitled to credit for his candor. 


tobacco 


Bare Bins 


QEV ERAL hundred mills in Germany and Austria- 
\) Hungary are making yarn out of paper as a substitute 
for wool and cotton. From all available accounts it is a 
poor substitute. Their synthetic rubber and the melting 
of statues to get metal are other signs—only a few among 
hundreds—of the dire shifts to which the Teutons are put 
to keep the plant going in any fashion. 

Germany was a great industrial, manufacturing country; 
but her own supplies of basic materials were very limited. 
For food, she imported yearly vast quantities of fish and 
meat, and a great deal of grain. In 1913 she imported 
twenty-five per cent of her iron ore; eighty-nine per cent 


of her copper; all of her tin; fifty-six per cent of her lead; 
twenty-seven per cent of her zinc; forty-four per cent of 
her wool; one hundred per cent of her raw cotton, silk, 
flax, hemp and jute; half a billion pounds of hides and 
skins; and over a million long tons of oil. She was an 
exporter of sugar and potash, and furnished Austria- 
Hungary, Holland and Belgium with a dozen million tons 
of coal. 

Undoubtedly as to all basic materials—even including 
food—Germany is down to bedrock, her warehouses bare. 
She cannot possibly reconstruct her industrial life except 
by imports—which means by consent of the nations with 
which she was at war when Prince Max made his peace 
overture. 

Her future is essentially in their hands. That, as well 
as the military situation, offers abundant opportunities 
for guaranties of future good behavior. From the 
time the allied armies broke the Hindenburg Line it was 
certain that, save for fairly inconceivable blundering on the 
part of the Allies, the world was going to be definitely rid 
of the Prussian menace. 

There had been a good deal of foolish propaganda, which 
represented the Germans as a race of supermen, invincible 
in war and irresistible in intrigue. That bogy man, of a sort 
of infernally astute German who would finally outwit his 
adversaries even though he were beaten in the open, made 
many people nervous. But it was nonsense; for, in fact, 
the Allies were and are as capable of playing the game as 
any Germans. They are in a position to hold guaranties 
for future good behavior that will be sufficient. 


Inheritance Rights 


N SUSTAINING an inheritance tax some time ago a 

state supreme court affirmed in most explicit fashion 
that there is no right of inheritance whatever; when a man 
dies his property belongs to the state, which may permit 
his heirs to take all of it, or part of it, or none of it, as it 
pleases. 

Probably that is good law. At any rate, it is the average 
man’s idea of the law. Probably, also, it needs some over- 
hauling. 

That view of inheritance is derived from feudal times, 
when the only legal title to land, at least, was vested in the 
lord paramount—usually the king. All other holders and 
users of land were merely his tenants and subtenants in 
various degrees. When a tenant died the legal holder of the 
title might permit the tenant’s heirs to continue in pos- 
session of the land, in consideration of their paying him a 
fine, or not, as he chose. But even in feudal times the 
heirs generally did, in fact, continue in possession of the 
land, and custom finally had all the practical effect of law. 

Except some archaic remnants of law there is nothing in 
an American state that resembles feudal times. The whole 
conception of social relationships is different. There is 
nothing corresponding to a lord paramount, sitting serenely 
above a body of subjects, graciously accepting their 
servitude and vouchsafing them the means of livelihood 
at his good pleasure. 

Inheritance has become a right as natural and as well 
justified, in fact, as any other right pertaining to private 
ownership of property. Of course, like all other property 
rights, it is subject to indefinite limitations by the state. 

A rational inheritance tax is a good -well-warranted 
source of state income. But its justification is not based on 
a hoary legal theory derived from féudal times. 


The First Lien on Germany 


HERE will be no just peace unless Germany pays every 

penny of the damage inflicted upon Belgium. Belgium 
had nothing to do with whatever quarrel there may have 
been between Germany and any other state. Germany 
had solemnly pledged her word to protect Belgian sover- 
eignty. Her invasion of Belgium was a stark and mon- 
strous crime. For the murder, the outrage, the more than 


four years of mortal suffering that Belgium has endured, .« 


there can be no compensation. But ‘the material damage 
must be repaired to the last penny. Every chiraney and 
fruit tree must be restored or compensated for. 

Germany’s war debt, at the last statement, was near 
thirty billion dollars—a huge load for a defeated country. 
The bonds representing this debt are practically all held in 
Germany. They were subscribed for to prosecute a con- 
scienceless war of conquest. At best, they are a second 
lien on the resources of the empire. 

The debt to Belgium is the first lien. If it should appear 
at the peace settlement that Germany is unable to float 
bonds for the complete indemnification of Belgium, on top 
of her present war debt, then the settlement must provide 
that the present debt take the position of a second mort- 
gage; that interest on the Belgian bonds be a first charge 
on the revenues of the empire, their principal a first claim 
on its assets. If Germany cannot carry both loads, the 
second lien, consisting of the present war debt, must go 
by the board. 

That second lien —the present war debt— is a matter for 
the German people to settle among themselves; but the 
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first lien—the debt to Belgium—is a matter for the world 
to settle. Unless Germany pays the last cent of the mate- 
rial damage to Belgium the war will not have ended right. 
Justice will not have been done. 

Often when a bankrupt railroad is reorganized, funds 
are needed for some immediate pressing purpose. The 
receiver raises such funds by issuing his certificates, which 
become a first lien on the property—all previous obli- 
gations, even though they call themselves first mortgages 
or first liens, being subordinated. Germany’s debt to 
Belgium must take the rank of a receiver’s certificates— 
an absolute first lien. 


Reconstruction 


Fund five years ago several bankers were debating a 
proposed bond issue. The amount was thirty million 
dollars. Whether as much money as that could be found 
for a bond issue was a debatable question. The other day 
one of those bankers remarked in the most incidental 
manner that he supposed reconstruction would take ten or 
fifteen billion dollars. 

Except for the experience of the last four years, recon- 
struction would have seemed a staggering problem. With 
that experience, the world faces it confidently. 

The Shipping Board recently figured losses of shipping, 
since the beginning of the war, at twenty-one million and 
odd tons. Meantime the Allies and neutrals built fourteen 
million and odd tons, and seized over three and a half mil- 
lion tons of German ships—leaving a net deficit of over 
three million tons. That net deficit is what most people 
look at. But if there had been no war the world’s mer- 
chant fleet would have increased in four years by nearly 
fifteen million tons; so the actual arrears is about eighteen 
million tons. 

We are that much short of where we should have been 
if there had been no war. 

And we are that much in arrears as to many other 
items. In Europe for more than three years there has been 
practically no construction, no extension of plant, except 
when it was necessary for war work. For more than a year 
the United States has been in the same case. Long before 
that our biggest plant—the railroad plant—was falling 
steadily in arrears as to extensions and terminal improve- 
ments. 

There is a notion that when the war ends the world will 
be more or less out of a job; that there will be nothing in 
particular for this newly discovered productive capacity 
to do. 

But certainly we shall be great blockheads if we cannot 
find use for all the useful goods we can make. 


Democracy and Efficiency 


NOTION that was very prevalent on both sides of 

the Atlantic, even within the current year, has since 
suffered irreparable damage—the notion that a real de- 
mocracy cannot be really efficient. 

Four years ago it was widely and truly said that Prussia 
challenged all democracy by putting to a conclusive test 
the question whether a nation of self-governing people, 
bound to consult public opinion, to regard individual 
rights and even preferences—consequently bound to 
advertise its purposes and compelled to move in any new 
direction with comparative slowness—could resist a 
tightly organized autocratic state, whose regimented power 
could be swiftly set in motion, in any direction, at the will 
of a few men. 

We know the answer now. The most autocratic state 
was the first to go to wreck. The most democratic states 
have shown the greatest staying powers. Germany, in her 
last straits, did not seek relief by becoming more auto- 
cratic, but decisively by becoming more democratic. 
Whatever else anyone may say of the war, it sanctions the 
Western World’s faith in a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

It was the most democratic state of all that most con- 
founded Prussian calculations. 

An American army of two millions on French soil, com- 
posed of men who had mostly never seen a weapon of 
modern warfare until about a year before, was impossible 
according to Berlin arithmetic. 

We know now that real democracy can be really effi- 
cient. Hundreds of familiar facts attest it. We know how 
we did it—by bettering our industrial organization as prac- 
tical expediency dictated; by a new relationship between 
government and industry, a relationship in which govern- 
ment’s first interest was to increase production; by work- 
ing with greater energy; by much more intensive practice 
of thrift; by composing our differences through arbitra- 
tion, or through mutual concessions, without stopping 
production. 

Broadly, that is how—while raising, training, equipping 
an army of three millions—we have helped feed the Allies, 
built the ships, bought the bonds and blocked the Kaiser. 
We can do all those things in peace as well asin war. We 
know that we can be tremendously efficient. The only 
question concerns our will to be. 
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REMAINED on 

alone in Petro- 

grad for two } 
days after I had 
seen the children off, 
attending to some 
business, and before 
leaving for Kief I 
saw the attack and 
~apturing by storm 
of the Lenine head- 
quarters. These 
were inthe ex-palace 
of the Kceeschin- 
skaia, first ‘‘balle- 
rine”’ of the imperial 
theaters. It was a 
large, detached pal- 
ace or villa, opposite 
the Fortress of Peter 
and Paul, and near 
the Trinity Bridge. 
One side of the 
building was on the 
street and one on its 
own entrance court- 
yard, while 
sides faced into its 
charming gardens. 
The garden made 
the corner of two 
A high wall 
edged the garden, 
and where the 
streets met at the 
wall’s angle was a 
small, round 
merhouse, which had been the pulpit used by Lenine and 
his followers to preach their poisonous doctrine to the 
Russian world. 

Lenine had been an exiled nihilist under the old régime, 
and had lived in Switzerland. One of the first measures of 
the revolution had naturally been the pardoning and 
repatriation of all political prisoners and exiles. This was 
without distinction as to what opinions they held or what 
their individual reputations were. To everyone's surprise, 
instead of going round, Lenine returned home directly 
through Germany, and though he explained he was not 
allowed to stop or get out at any station there we heard he 
had been the recipient of every possible attention during his 
travels in the enemy’s country. On his arrival he at once 
took possession of the Keeschinskaia’s palace, Which she 
had abandoned in terror at the first sign of the revolution- 
ary movement, feeling probably that her well-known con- 
nection with the Emperor in the past, and with two of the 
grand dukes in the present, put her in danger. The bal- 
lerine protested at her property being requisitioned by 
the Leninists, but was intimidated into silence. 
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German Gold Found on Bolsheviki 


AILY Lenine or one of his lieutenants pre ached their 

fiery doctrine from the little corner summerhouse, and 
distributed pamphlets to the listeners below them on the 
sidewalk. At all hours there was a speaker, 
which at first went to sccff and criticize. Then after a 
time, the new government having proc laimed comple te 
toleration of all political theories, the orators began to 
they demanded the maximum 
of socialism, took the name of ‘‘ Maximalists’’—in Russian, 
“‘Bolsheviki’’— and became a declared party, though they 
made no demonstration before the end of April. 

It was found that certain ones of their group had German 
gold coins about them. The government through its weak- 
ness in troops could not act, and Lenine stayed on in the 
capital, playing his waiting game, talking, working always 
among the poor. Polovtzoff, now in the second uprising, 
decided the nest of this propaganda must be cleaned out, 
and suddenly one evening he bombarded it with machine 
guns, took the fortress by storm, and captured about thirty 
of the plotters, though not Lenine himself, who had fled 
into Finland as soon as he had discovered the failure of the 
uprising. Documents were found, which showed up the 
Leninists in their relationship to the enemy, and German 
gold was also captured. 

I had been dining that evening at the American Embassy. 
Two or three days after the uprising, it was; and as the 
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A Crew From Russia's Black Sea Division Pulling Their Guns Through a Stream 


town was only superficially quiet, and the nights splendid 
and warm, Mr. Francis proposed when we left, about ten 
o'clock, to drive another guest and myself home, affording 
us the protection of his carriage, with its American flag. 

The charm of the soft July sky caused the Ambassador 
to say as we settled into our seats: “It is early yet, and we 
have all been shut up for so long. I haven't left my desk 
to-day. Shall we go round by the Quai, and admire the 
river on the way to your hotel, princess? It is but ten 
minutes more drive by that way.” 

I naturally gave an affirmative reply, and we all drew a 
deep breath of pleasure as we drove out onto the Quai, 
which is the most beautiful street I know, with its great 
palaces on one side and the swift, vast expanse of river on 
the other. Soon we were passing the summer garden, and 
the British Embassy stood up in front of us, while the long 
elegant curves of Trinity Bridge, clear against the sky, 
spanned the river and joined the Field of Mars to the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

“It doesn’t seem possible we have been so agitated these 
last days,’’ I said. 

“No,” said Mr. Francis; ‘certainly this time the pro- 
visional government has held its own.” 

**See, there are the fortresses of the government and of 
Lenine, opposite one another, and at peace,’’ I said; and 
then we both noticed a lighting-up of them. 

“What do you suppose that light means? 
said our host. 

“Or perhaps just one of the naval searchlights being 
tried,”’ I answered. 

Suddenly in the silence across the river a 
and then an avalanche of them rang out, and the whole 
Peter and Paul and the Kceeschinskaia 
palace was alive with soldiers and with guns, flashing and 
banging 

“Hello, that looks serious,” said Mr. Francis. 

Then the coachman, without asking for orders, whirled 
his plunging horses completely round and started back in 
the direction whence we had come. I instructed him to 
turn into the first side street and, avoiding thoroughfares, 
to take the short cut to my hotel, and he was entirely self- 
possessed and obedient. I then made my excuses to the 
Ambassador for thus taking things into my own hands; 
and explained what I had ordered, asking his permission 
to go through to my home this way. Mr. Francis didn’t 
mind or seem in the least nervous; though he was very 


A signal?’ 


hot was fired, 
bet ween 


space 


bedlam let loose again. 


keen to know what the firing meant, and was anxious 
to know what new political difficulty it might bring forth. 

When we arrived at the hotel I was able to furnish my 
host with the desired information, as I found the director 
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knew of the in- 
tended action on the 
Lenine headquar 
ters, and 
assure us as to the 
general security of 
the city. Polovtzoff 
had taken the cita- 
del of the disorderly 
propaganda, proved 
its connection with 
Germany, arrested 
twenty or more of 
the leaders of the 
party. He had ob- 
tained the obedience 


could re- 


of the men under his 
had 


city 


orde rs, il d 
quieted the 
thin forty eight 
hours. Now he even 
dared to publish an 
order of the day to 


WW 


his soldiers, saying 
that he wished to see 
them appear in the 
with their 
uniforms properly 
buttoned, theirarms 
cleaned and in order, 
and with their ger 


street 


eral aspect such that 
he could tell 
he looked 
the members of the 
from de 
serters and tr imp 

Within a very pite of this record, Polovt 
zoff was summarily dismissed, and the 
out officially 
embodied in hi 


wher 
at them 


garrison 
hort time, in 


reasons for it 
overseverity with the 


given 
were his soldiers a 
order to appear properly dressed, his ir 
of free 
dom, and his having sent to prison members of a legitimat: 
group in the new Russian organiz 


tolerance toward one political party in these da 


ation, 

The arrested Bolsheviki were liberated after a few week 
in prison, and they showed themselves greatly embittered 
With the full knowledge and consent of the ministry they 
at once took up their old habits and headquarters, con 
tinued their propaganda and finally published 
newspapers, The yovert 


several 
ment apparently was too weak ti 


g but a propitiating attitude toward these 
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avowed anarchists; or else there was no feeling in admini 

trative circles of there being danger to the nation from the 
Lenine and Trotzky theories. It seemed fatal in it 


to the immediate future of the country, to those of our 
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Kerensky at the Winter Palace 


| pea Jul 
somehovy ind to change both his personality ar d | 


polis Whether this came from ill health and his breaki: 
down under the strain of his 
sponsibilities, or whether he real 
failures of the revolution, 


on, Keren ky seemed to lose his grip on thi 


varied occupations are] re 
ed some of the dramat 
and this affected his capac 

or whether it was simply that he was not the type of ma 
to stand hissuccess, it is difficult tosay. In the early d 

he had been of the people, and had disdained lu 
he moved to the Winter 
suite there, sleeping in the Emperor's bed, using his ds 








Palace, occupied the 


and his motors, giving audience with much form and cere 
mony, and surrounding himself with luxury and sent 
The capital gossiped much. 
who until now had been full of admiration for Kere: 
honesty and patriotism and had trusted him, became d 
illusioned. The Socialists felt their golder t 
uncovering feet of clay, 
in the situation. One of the ministers said that he 
frankly told Kerensky his present attitude was that of 


small man and would greatly diminish his prestige wit! 


mm) 
The conservat ey 


and his own cabinet was he 


classes. But protests seemed to have as little effect now a 
they had had under the old régime. Kerensky consideré 

himself the idol of the soldiers, peasants and rough street 
groups. As the weeks passed there were murm 
him, only vague at first; but his only policy wa 
personal popularity at any cost; and the price of it was a 
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constant flow of concession to the nation’s baser instincts. 
his lasted through July and August. 

My trip to Kief was without adventure. The quiet hours 
n the train came as a welcome rest after the exciting 
experiences of my stay in the capital. I had time to digest 
ill the impressions of the two weeks just passed. It seemed 
to me more than ever certain we were in desperate straits 
and that the well-to-do population would be called upon to 
pay the price of government mistakes in the past, and also 
that for possible future progress. I saw no help for us asa 
group, nor for the country, unless through a miracle of the 
eleventh hour; and from where should this miracle now 
come? 

I lay awake reading and thinking until late into the night 
as the train moved southward. In the corridor of the car 
a dozen or more soldiers were sleeping heavily. I heard 
them breathe and turn. One was half sitting, half leaning 
against my door, which occasionally creaked behind his 
weight. During the afternoon they had been talking 
politics loudly; and such nonsense as to what the revolu- 
tion would do had been passed round, that I grew desper- 
ate in the thought of their lack of understanding. One old 
fellow had sat silent during all these discussions, and while 
our berths were being pre pared for the night these rough 
men made me standing room among them, 
and I found myself next this quiet fellow. 
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who kept faith in their final resurrection; and I only wept 
for the sufferings and destruction which the immediate 
future must bring, and for the reaction of our troubles on 
the war. It took all my courage to face the months ahead, 
and I wondered whether I should leave Kief alive and with 
Mike; or whether we should find our end there in some 
bloody catastrophe. 

Kief seemed enchanting after the capital, with its gay 
streets and gardens, the charming luxurious homes, and 
the great, splendid, picturesque piles of the ancient mon- 
asteries and churches, crowned by their numerous golden 
domes. All this was reassuring to my sad spirits. It looked 
and felt like old times here, and I began to believe again in 
the ideals of the revolution, and its success. There were of 
course numerous untidy soldiers about, but their type was 
less dirty and aggressive than in Petrograd, and they were 
less in evidence. The well-to-do element seemed to domi- 
nate in the crowded street and wore contented faces. I was 
delighted to pile myself and my small baggage into Mike’s 
big motor, leaving Eléne and Davidka to struggle for the 
trunks, and to be whirled off by our smart soldier chauffeur 
to the pretty house into which Mike had already moved. 

Madame Ivanoff, an old acquaintance of ours, had been 
ordered by the municipal government to lodge some of the 





1 was chilled and tired, and I shivered, f 
iying to him: “It is cold to-night, little 
father.” 
* Yes,” he replied 
to heat the car with.” 
‘True; that is bec 
disorder everywhere, and not because wood 


‘‘And there is no wood 


» there is so much 





is lacking in our Russia 

“No, lady. There is much of all here, but 
we cannot get it.” 

And then I ventured, wondering what he 
would say: “I am surprised, because I 
thought the revolution would remedy the 
ailments from the old régime, and it seems 
even worse now; or perhaps it is only to my 
‘ ves"? 

“Oh, no,” said my soldier with dreary res- 
ynation, “‘Itis much worse. In the old days 
at least there was order, and some wood, also 
provisions; and then when it was cold weather 
there was vodka to be had to warm oneself 
with; and that helped mux hg 

Now in the silence of the night his speech 
came back to me and I wondered what would 
become of all these lowly people, some of 
whom were so ignorant as to be demanding 
a republic with a czar; and I wondered who 
would be the more helpless, they or ourselves. 
‘They were readily and always a prey of enemy 
propaganda, while we nobles were feeble by our small num- 
bers, to help the lamentable darkness of their minds and 
ouls. Would they with vague instincts and strong bodies 
be able to go on not only with the war but in the great 
battles for their historical development? 

As this thought crossed my mind the soldier against my 
door woke up, moved, and cleared his throat; then gently, 
0 low as to wake no one of his comrades, he began a croon- 
ing, chanting, harmonious song, in a soft minor key, un- 
utterably sad and sweet, full of the pent-up suffering and 
longing of his whole primitive race. Though it was un- 
cultured, his voice, like many of our peasants’ voices, was 
beautiful beyond words; and I regretted my incapacity to 

ither up this passing thread of sound and weave from it, 
for a violin to sing in the future, its lament for the past and 
the hope for the future it seemed to contain, A whole hour 
and more the lovely strain went on; and finally it died 





away as the singer fell asleep again 


The Gay Life of Kief 


TMHERE had been no single note of discord, and no repeti- 
tion in the long harmony, yet this artist soul belonged to 
1 medium sample of our Russian soldiers—those who had 
helped to save Paris, first by their plunge into East 
Prussia at the war’s beginning; and who had so patiently 
uffered, fought and died in 1915 during our great retreat; 
who had afterward, when ammunition came, with unim- 
paired bravery and discipline launched renewed offensives 
and recovered partly the territory lost, and had given 
France again the relief she asked for, from the strain on her 
Front and on Verdun, Now, influenced by the poisonous 
German propaganda which was being daily injected, these 
ame big, childish creatures of the plains and woods were 
working themselves into a passionate folly, and were suffer- 
ing from a hideous moral indigestion following too much 
liberty, which might well bring about their own ruin to- 
gether with that of the whole country. 

And seemingly no one could help us now, while it was 
still time. Everyone at home and abroad was either too 
busy or was perfectly blind. Some said we had primitive 

rength enough as a nation to live through our trials, and 


ter knowing these people for so many years I was one 
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German Soldiers as Policemen in the Streets of Radom, Poland 


military, who overflowed the town; and in looking about 
for people who would least disturb her ease and her old 
servants she begged us to come and settle with her, for the 
time of my husband's detail in Kief. We were very pleased 
to accept; and though she made some difficulties over tak- 
ing the price we proposed to her she finally consented to 
all our ideas, even to remaining with us and looking after 
the housekeeping. So we were going to be really comfort- 
able in our new home, which was altogether attractive. 
It was next door to the general staff offices, which was very 
convenient for Mike; and back of the house we possessed 
a most lovely lawn and garden into which a balcony was 
built out from the dining room. 

There for weeks during the hot summer weather we sat, 
had meals and received our friends. I at once loved the 
place, and grew very fond of the little old lady, its owner; 
and the months we spent with her and the dramatic experi- 
ences we lived through together only drew us closer to one 
another. 

It was very hot, and I was weary from my travels and 
emotions,, but Kief was full of acquaintances, and there 
were even several old friends there or passing through. I 
found my husband was the center of an agreeable group 
whose motto was openly to “‘ Eat, drink and be merry, in 
the insecurity of the morrow.” ‘Life was very expensive, 
but people had plenty of ready money and were trying to 
spend it on their immediate enjoyment, since rumors 
floated southward that there might be later a general con- 
fiscation of ready funds for government needs. Everyone 
kept open house in the cosmopolitan society, composed of 
rich Polish refugee nobles, of the members of the French 
aviation unit stationed at Kief, of those men who like Mike 
were stationary in the city, and of the floating elements of 
officers on leave or of Petrograd and provincial notabilities 
passing through town for a few days of rest and pleasure. 
The parties on the river, auto picnics to chateaux in the 
neighborhood, dinners and suppers with gypsy bands and 
chorus, bridge and even tangoes, poker and romances were 
the order of the day. 

What was happening in the upper strata was also going 
on among the people in the streets, parks and cheap res- 
taurants. One had the impression of a wild festival in 
every class. My quiet maid was introduced immediately 
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into a circle ot gay soubrettes and grand Cuirassiers, and 
had a most exciting time; and she adores Kief to this day. 

Sometimes the conversations I heard struck me as in- 
congruous, tales from the Front, hideous details of the 
Tarnopol disaster and gloomy forebodings of our future, 
contrasted with jokes and laughter which preceded or fol- 
lowed them. The officers were more than ever pessimistic, 
and had good reasons to wish for a few days of forgetful- 
ness. The great proprietors from neighboring provinces 
were increasingly discouraged by the development of the 
situation during the late summer on their estates; and those 
like Mike who had to do with the government as well as 
with the troops were infinitely anxious under their official 
mask of calm. 

After the Ukrainians were granted their privileges they 
became a thorn in Mike’s side, and the civil officials sent 
to Kief by the provisional central government were in 
despair. Of these, two were exceptionally intelligent men, 
whom Mike found excellent and most reliable collaborators 
in his task. It was very amusing to witness the relations of 
these three, and the perfect harmony that reigned by the 
strength of their common, ardent patriotism and their 
desire to help the country through the terrible problems 
that they were daily facing. Mike’s aristocratic traditions 
and title, his high rank at the court and 
his military honors mixed strangely but well 
with the traditions of Oboroutcheff, who was 
a native of Kief, a social-democrat by con- 
viction, of comfortable bourgeois class, and 
had been elected to his place since the revo- 
lution, which he had helped to make. He 
filled his position of military administrator of 
the district, with a keen desire to see the move- 
ment for democracy a success, and himself 
and his class put into power permanently by 
the elections of a constituent assembly. He 
was ready to work faithfully to this end, and 
| was of the greatest assistance to my husband, 
} and they became warm friends, 
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The Ukrainians 


IRIENKO, Mike’s other colleague, was 

quite different. Ardent and enthusiastic 
in his revolutionary ideals, he dreamed of 
Russia in the future as a socialistic republic, 
strong and brilliant as he saw her, ready to 
lead the world when the lowest should be ex- 
alted from their present misery and all men 
should be brothers. He believed, however, 
that these conditions would only come about 
slowly, through honest work and intention, 
and could not be introduced by proclamations 
or by the destruction of people and property. 
In the past he had spent seven years in Sibe- 
rian exile, a political prisoner; and hetold Mike this time had 
been most useful to him, giving him quiet to think and to 
overcome the inflammatory side of his politics and theories. 
He was of Kerensky’s party—the social-revolutionary 
but was, it seemed, entirely sincere, lacking in personal 
ambition, and he showed great courage in facing responsi- 
bility and making decisions. With his reputation as a 
martyr he appealed to the populace, while by degrees the 
conservative group grew to have confidence in his loyalty. 
He came to Kief as commissioner of the central govern- 
ment, and had in charge the civil administration of the 
city and the province. Tall and immensely strong phys- 
ically, hearty, bluff, eloquent, but with a great calmness 
and sense of justice and much reserve, he commanded 
esteem and remained a noble figure in his leadership until 
the fall of the provisional government. He frankly and 
deeply bemoaned the mistakes of the latter for not seeing 
clearly that the power was drifting into the hands of the 
worst elements in the country, and he constantly warned 
his chief in Petrograd. With these two men Mike was 
saved much petty strife, aiid he sincerely admired and 
respected them both, 

Tkus we drifted through July and August. There was 
talk always of the constituent assembly, but no step had 
as yet been taken for arranging elections for it. The 
Ukrainians were augmenting their propaganda, with evi- 
dences of success. They were now established ina great and 
beautiful building, which had been presented as a museum 
to the city by one of its rich citizens, and which they had 
requisitioned, throwing its valuable collections into the 
street. The donor had vainly tried to save these latter and 
after ineffective appeals to the municipal authorities he 
had had a heart stroke and had died. In these halls was 
established the rada, or senate, of the Ukraine, while their 
government offices were near by in a hotel of ill repute, 
which had been confiscated. 

Since they now figured in the province’s administration 
Mike and others had to treat with them on any questions 
pertaining to our estates. All who visited the rada and the 
Ukrainian ministries returned disgusted, saying they had 
had to do with a lot of second-raters, and had found that 
wild confusion and unlimited pretensions were the marked 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Centinued from Page 22 
1its of the new party, whose only effective work was in 
preading the propaganda of disorder and disloyalty dic- 
ited by their Austrian masters. 
At the imperial palace in Kief, seized by the rabble when 
he Empress-Mother had vacated it, the committees of 





men and soldiers held forth. These, probably by order 
f their German heads, left most of the work of contami- 
nin Kief to their Austrian friends of the rada, though 
ey pretended to have nothing in common with the latter 


Che committee or viet government contented itself with 
g provisions and all sorts of wares, which they 
reted in the e; and with making the charming 





Fifteenth building into a pigsty. Eating, drinking, 
se were found there at all hours by those 





ing ar d no 
ere ged to visit the offices for passports or on othe r 
j ne 
The difficulties Mike and his party had in carrying out 
measure of stration, with these two groups al 
i it hand pecial ambition it was to prevent 
fle ne ire more easily imagined than described; yet 
vas the problem which the central government’s rep- 
resentatives were daily obliged to face and solve. Their 
n headquarters at the staff building became the citadel 
of law and order as the weeks slipped by; but little by 
ttle the other parties gained ground without a chance for 
the smaller group to fight the sinister tide that was creep- 
ng toward them, 
Committees became epidemic everywhere. Committees 
f workmen at the Count Bobrinsky sugar factories de 


ided when they should work, also at what prices, and when 


enjoy a holiday; and they overran the Bobrinsky park 
ind home, camping in all the rooms, using furniture and 
sluable It was the same at other factories, and produc- 
ion was practically at a standstill. Likewise, committees 
f peasants on all estates fixed their own wages and labors, 
ind they said what should be done with the master’s har 
est fter the ur grain was brought in The village 
ows were grazing on proprietors’ lawns, the village people 
alked in our gardens and parks, ate fruits and vegetables 
found there, requisitioned machinery and stock, and though 
the chateaux were still respected there was already talk of 


ng them for places of amusement or for schools 


An Inquisition in the Pantry 


( YOM MITTEES in the various government department 


th civil and military, took up the time of officials or 


ft them constantly minus ty pe writer messengers, and 


for the service: while the soldiers’ committees de 


led whether they would accept their officers or not, and 


ther they would obey orders or not 
All this created an atmosphere and situation quite inde 


ribable. Shops were closed, with signs up saying it was 


because the shopgirls had taken a holiday. People wer 


tantly forced to do their own housework while their 


e 


ervant went to committee meeting Masters were 
obliged to pay their servants eighty to one hundred and 
fty rubles wages, where before ten or twenty had sufficed 
ume by degrees, and with each week there was a 
new surprise, till’ by the end of the summer the upper 

usses were greatly depressed and lived in dread of further 





levelopments whether on their estates or in their hous« 
factor Noy hot or homes The masses, or 
hed the zenith of self-confidence and 


1 ser ysterical condition of triump! 
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We had luck personally, for our old servants were daily 
proving their devotion, and we suffered no inconvenience 
from any caprices on their part. My maid even had the 
supreme courage to refuse joining a ladies’-maids’ com- 
mittee, and declined also my offer to augment her wages, 
with which she had always been entirely satisfied. It was 
“because we know how things are, and I consider these 
modern laws could only affect me if I took a new place, 
which I don’t mean to do,” she assured me. I grate- 
fully accepted her faithful services in the uncertainty of 
life. 

We were subjected to many small annoyances from out- 
e, some of which turned out to be of no particular impor- 
tance. Once a vague young man presented himself in our 
kitchen. He was supremely dirty, and was dressed in a 
greasy costume which had once been a uniform such as was 
worn by the students of our universities in old-régime times. 
He announced his business was in connection with the voting 
for the constituent assembly and that the household must 
be brought together for him to question them. His looks 
led Madame Ivanoff to decide that the conference should 
be held in the pantry, which was large and sunny and 
could be easily aired and cleaned afterward. The servants 
were all called, and when they arrived Madame Ivanoff 
and I went in and sat in two chairs opposite the student, 
who had established himself at the head of the pantry table 
with some printed blanks and pencils spread before him. 
Such hands and nails, and such a head of hair as he pos- 


ed were unbelievable, except in the villain of a cheap 


ie 


sess 
play. 

He began with Madame Ivanoff, asking her age, sex, 
religion and political persuasions. She was called upon to 
state when and why she had come to Kief, forty years ago, 
and then to give a description of her house, the number of 
its rooms, doors, windows, stoves, and so on. She was very 
careful, as we were always suspicious of unknown agents 
in those days, and she finished her replies with a sigh of 
re lief. 

Then my turn came. I was anxious to say nothing that 
might make trouble for Mike, who already had so much 
bother, and I curbed my tongue and patiently gave my 
name, age and sex, and stated I had “been in Kief two 
months to visit my husband.”’ Then I had to give detailed 
information as to Mike. 

‘But what do you do in Kief, lady?” 

“1? Why, nothing. I have no occupation or profession 
here, and am simply with my husband.” 

This seemed to the student so improbable that he went 
on questioning, till I showed impatience. Then he at once 





passed on to my nationality. 

‘A Russian subject,” I replied, and gave my name again, 
whereupon he wrote: “‘ Russian citizeness, Princess Canta- 
cuzéne,’’ on his paper; and “‘ Protestant,”’ at my dictation. 

Then he said: “And what is your mother tongue?” 

“English,” I replied. 

“That is impossible,”’ he announced solemnly. “It can 
be German or Tartar or Finnish or Lettish, or one of many 
others; but not English when you are a Russian citizen.” 

‘Nevertheless, it is as I say. I was born in America, and 
became a Russian subject about twenty years ago by my 





marriage; but my mother tongue is English.” 
He was nonplused, and quite unable to accept this idea. 
I finally said: ‘‘I was a citizen for twenty-three years 
before you were born at all; and in a republic long since 
formed, where there was already law and order. Then I 
became a Russian subject, and now I seem again to be a 
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citizen of a republic. I don’t mind al! that, but it is a great 
bore to hear such nonsense about what I already know 
from forty years’ experience.” 

He looked as if he thought either he or I was crazy and 
said soothingly: ‘* Do not be hurt and annoyed, lady. I am 
obliged to ask these questions.” 

I protested he made them very long, and that it bored 
me extremely to go over things Madame Ivanoff and I had 
already told him. I was perfectly willing that he should 
call my mother tongue “‘ Chinese”’ if he liked; and I had no 
politics. I imagine I was the first of my kind he had met in 
those days of hot discussions, and that he would have 
enjoyed telling me the advantages of being a citizen in the 
great Russian republic; but he finally understood and 
accepted the fact that I was not willing to continue indefi- 
nitely our conversation. 

I think he was frightened, and the invaluable Davidka 
came to my rescue when the questions turned upon my 
husband. To the valet’s extreme indignation our exam- 
iner seemed never to have heard of Mike; and then, when 
to Davidka’s information on his own origin he added that 
he served with the Cuirassiers in Kief and he found the 
student still ignorant, I departed, leaving Davidka to tell 
the regiment’s history in an angry voice, and to help cate- 
chize the other servants. Several of these were not at home, 
and it was apparently unnecessary to have them inscribed 
at all; and we never heard or saw any results of this visit 


The Strike of the Porters 


IMAGINED it was merely one of personal curiosity and 

cheekiness; or that it was a manner of sending agents 
about the town to investigate under cover of an official 
excuse how many and what kind of people lived in houses 
in the richer quarters of the town; and whether it would be 
best to attack them through burglaries at night or to visit 
them by day and requisition things openly in the name of 
the government. Our large group of menservants probably 
made our home seem a discouraging proposition, and so 
we were dropped from this young agent’s list. 

The Cuirassiers kept their heads and continued as they 
had begun. They had a committee, of course, but it always 
voted to obey the regimental officers and continued to 
uphold traditional discipline. Through forgetfulness—or 
intention—the regimental banner continued to carry 
proudly at the top of its pole the double-headed eagle of 
ancient days. Everyone was puzzled that a group so placed 
acted as these men did, and many were the questions 
addressed to my husband as to how he had accomplished 
the miracle of holding his men together. Mike’s anxiety 
increased daily in spite of this triumph. He felt his Cuiras- 
siers must one day succumb to the general contagion. 
Even if they didn’t, the obedience of one single regiment 
was little to count on in the acute situation. 

Some of the efforts by which the lower classes tried to 
show their power now were entirely unsuccessful, from 
their lack of knowledge as to how they must act; and were 
very comic. There was, for instance, a strike declared by 
the dvorniki. These men, who cleaned our sidewalks and 
courtyards and ran errands, were also night watchmen 
and looked after passports for the inhabitants of each 
house by police regulation; and many large apartment 
houses kept three or more of them. Suddenly these now 
formed committees and, deciding they would do none of 

heir special work, a strike was called. Our own Grigory 
(Continued on Page 81!) 
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England Discovers 


Almerica-By FRANK DILNOT 


— fact that a large number of brainy 
men in many walks of life have come 
to America from England to work here 
on war business is going to have as much 
effect on international affairs in the future 
as any set of treaties or arrangements. 
Rank and file are here as well as leaders. 
Altogether there will probably be ten thou- 
sand of them by the end of the war. They 
include men who know about meat and 
grain, guns and shells, automobiles and 
aéroplanes, oil and coal and lumber, rail- 
road trains and ships. In addition to these 
there are bankers, bishops, literary men, 
labor leaders, military and naval chiefs, 
diplomats and politicians. Together they 
make up a pretty good example of the best 
there is in the active life of Britain. All of 
them will have been in America for some 
months; most of them will have been here 
at least a year. These ten thousand men 
will carry back and present among all sec- 
tions of society a new picture of America. 

The importance of this is found in the 
fact that they are not just men of words, 
people of leisure, who have traveled for the 
interest to be found in another country, as 
might be said of many who make the 
journey in peacetime. They are men who 
do things. That is why they are here. In 
their different spheres they are good shrewd 
judges. When they get back what they 
have to say will carry weight. They will 
not write magazine or newspaper articles 
about what they have seen and felt; but, 
all the same, they will set up inspirations 
for a generation to come among the slow- 
moving but virile people across the water 


English Bishops in America 


It was, I suppose, a shock for a bishop of 
the Church of England, as by law estab- 
lished, after having, in British fashion, 
placed his boots outside the bedroom door 
to find them in their same uncleaned con- 
dition next morning. A bishop descending 
to breakfast with unpolished boots is some- 
thing to cause a shudder to reverent Eng- 
lishmen. It is terrible to think of the state 
of mind in cathedral circles in Canterbury 
or Winchester or York or Lincoln at the 
picture of the bishop making inquiries of 
bell boys as to where he could find a boot- 
black. The horrible possibility that he 
might have to clean his own boots would be 
opened up. But the dignitary only chuckled; 
for many bishops have a sense of humor. 
That same bishop, with a meticulous Oxford 
University intonation, found himself on 


| uncharted seas of phrase and pronunciation 


in the crisp and salted talk of New York. 
He soon began to enjoy it. 

How swift is the effect of the American 
atmosphere was illustrated in the case of 
Doctor Guttery, the president-elect of the 
Free Churches of Britain, who within half 
a dozen hours of his arrival had to make a 
speech to a gathering of divines who enter- 
tained him at lunch. He mixed up the 
grave and gay. He became almost auda- 
cious. A teetotaler himself, in the presence 
of teetotalers he ventured on a light story 
apropos of the way the war is promoting 
temperance in England as well as in Amer- 
ica: “You can still get beer, but it is not of 
the same quality. There was a Sheffield 
workman who went into a saloon, ordered 
his drink, and then elevated his glass in 
reflective mood. ‘This Lloyd-George beer, 
he said—‘it looks like beer, it smells like 
beer, it even tastes like beer; but when it 
gets down it has no authority.’”” Drinking 
stories, even so harmless as this one, have 
to be sparingly related at home before such 
audiences. 

Doctor Guttery, so quickly inspirited to 
make his little experiment here, was re- 
warded by the obvious enjoyment of his 
American hearers. The Free Church leader 
will probably go on from success to success 
in this country. He will certainly take back 
with him many lessons. I have seen all the 
bishops who have been here and heard 


| them talk in private and in public, and I 


| am 


sure that their personal discoveries 
come to them in the nature of an invigora- 
tion. They step literally into a new world; 
and, being big men, they find it a rejuve- 
nating influence to have their social posi- 
tion taken for granted and to be treated 


simply on their merits as men by all | 
classes with whom they come into contact. 

They come from a class, 
servative and in some ¢ 
cratic in England, where respect for a 
bishop is a very potent part of the ordinary 
man’s religion. It was delightful to see 
them broaden out in the American atmos- 
phere. Being sensitive as weil as able men, 
the atmosphere into which they were 
plunged affected them swiftly. 

The Bishop of Oxford, the most learned, 
possibly the best-born and certainly the 
most intellectually independent of the Brit- 
ish bishops, promptly left off his gaiters; 
and, as he walked along Fifth Avenue, to 
all appearances he might have been a 
studious middle-aged curate. The Bishop 
of Birmingham dropped clerical garb alto- 
gether and came in the military chaplain’s 
uniform of khaki which he has worn at the 
Front. 
of a diocese continuously in being for over 
a thousand years, told jokes with sly 
suavity, occasionally at the expense of his 
audiences. They appreciated it immensely 
and took him to their hearts forthwith. 


Lord Reading’s Experiences 


These bishops came here to find a reli- 
gious America, of which it is only possible to 
learn adequately at first hand—a religious 
America in which all sects are on a com- 
mon basis of freedom; where ministers of 
various denominations meet in friendliness 
and coéperation; where the membership of 
one kind of church does not imply special 
social status; and where—most wonderful 
of all 
ical seminary to which ministers of all 
denominations can and do go for a lengthy 
course of training in the common duties of 
ministers outside the special tenets of their 
sect. 

A Congregational minister was in the 
chair at a dinner given to the Bishop of 
Birmingham at the Yale Club. That must 
have been a wonderful experience for an 
English bishop. In England there is severe 
demarcation, in spite of the efforts of able 
men for more unity. 


Never since the time America became a 


the most con- | 
‘ases the most aristo- | 





The Archbishop of York, the chief | 


there is at least one great theolog- | 


nation has there been such an influx from 


Great Britain of capable business men 
They came not on private business, though 
they brought for exercise the qualities that 
had lifted them high in their private ca- 
pacities. Lord Reading, an expert finan- 
cier, a great advocate in the courts, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, came here 
not only as the British Ambassador but 
also as the head of all those business ac- 
tivities that link up the two countries for 
the war. He has a gracious individual- 
ity. He has also one of the keenest and 
most receptive minds that Britain has ever 
produced. But Lord Reading, or Rufus 
Isaacs, as he used to be in his young days 
as a lawyer, has what may be called the 
American temperament in his unconven- 
tionality and his gift of going swiftly and 
with determination to the heart of any 
matter. 

To have such a man at the head of Brit- 
ish affairs in this country 
meeting with the leaders of industry, and 
living at Washington, in the center of the 
frankness and directness of America in in- 
ternational affairs, must have left an indel- 
ible impression upon a man whose success 
in life has been largely built upon his in- 
tellectual aptitude for rapid discernment, 
quick judgment and unfailing adaptability. 
Statecraft of England cannot fail to benefit 


continually | 


for years to come from Lord Reading’s 


experiences here. 


The enthusiasm with which Lord Read- | 


ing regards America, its methods and its 
character, is common knowledge. He has 
none of the illusions that sometimes used to 


be found in Europe with regard to Amer- | 


ican methods. 
dom of expression and novelty in execution 
with slapdash quickness. He has a knowl- 
edge of American character too. I was ata 
private gathering of newspaper men with 
him soon after his arrival in this country. 
He talked to them openly, trusting to their 
discretion not to publish anything that 
(Continued on Page 29) 


He does not confuse free- | 
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| HERE is only one thought in people’s minds 
| about the Cadillac today. 
| ae 
4 Over here, and over there, in civil and in 
| -) . 
army life, it ranks as a “7w/y great motor Car. 
pe ° ° ° . 
But the war has given us a still loftier conception of 
i what the Cadillac musz be. 
The very name American stands, now, for a high and 
rigid code of honor. 
As that standard attaches to our manhood, so, too, it 
must attach to our manufactured products when the 
war is over. 
Just because we are Americans, the world will expect 
| from us an exalted superiority. | 
| | | pe 
It will be our duty to see that the world is not disap- 
: Sd | 
pointed. 
} | | We could safely rest on Cadillac standards of the past; 
but it is our purpose to lift them higher and higher. 


We pledge to our own people, and to the Allied nations, 

( itt x ‘ ; ; 

, | a Cadillac always worthy of the new dignity that at- 
| tends the name American and worthy also of its own 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
would be embarrassing to the Allies or 
helpful to the enemy. 

Naturally his trust was respected. I 
heard him tell afterward why he was so 
free. When he was over here before he was 
in touch frequently with newspaper men, 
and he had always found them not only 
absolutely scrupulous in matters of honor 
but also particularly careful to avoid of- 
fense in dealing with subjects in connection 
with which there might be inadvertent 
breaches of discretion. 

The business leaders had fresh manners 
of conducting affairs put before their eyes. 
In the big open offices they saw chiefs at 
their flat-topped desks, within sight and 
-sound of all that was going on. They wit- 
nessed the ease of access to those chiefs of 
any callers who had any real object or pur- 
pose, even if the callers were total stran- 
gers. Sometimes they did not agree that 
this was the best way to transact business 
in England, but they saw its efficacy in the 
United States. 

They noted the buoyancy of those in 
command. They had before them the in- 
spiring spectacle of the enthusiasm of 
youth guided by the experience of age. 
Some of them, it must be confessed, were 
not so much impressed by the busine 
methods they found in New York as in 
other parts of the country; as, for example, 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, and 
the various busy cities of the Middle West 
There was a certain leisureliness in New 
York that was piquant. The work was 
carried through, but nobody was in any 
hurry. A lively open-mindedness here, as 
elsewhere, was a motive force; but in 
everyday executive detail I have heard 
more than one English business man re- 
mark that there was a slowness alien to the 
rest of America, even as it was alien to 
London. 

That hustling New York should give this 
impression is indeed strange; but the fact 
remai! It was part of the unexpected- 
ness which is one of the uplifting things in 
America to the E uropean. There has, how- 
ever, not been one, whether he be banker, 
ship constructor, munition expert or or- 
ganizer, who has not spoken privately with 
enthusiasm of the cordiality in the Amer- 
ican’s heart and the virility in his mind. 











The Real Mr. Balfour 


One successful Scotchman of forty-seven, 

ho, from a lowly beginning, had made a 
moderate fortune for himself in England, 
poke to me regretfully of the fact that he 
had not come to this country in his twenties 
and stayed here. He was walking along 
Fifth Avenue, with his face as hard as hi 
native Aberdeen granite. ‘“‘The greatest 
street in the world,” he said. Aberdeen 
men are not given toeffusiveness. He added 
reflectively: ‘‘Mon, what a country! What 
a country! I am telling ye, they do things 
here; the Vv do things!” 

lhe extraordinary influence of the Amer- 
ican spirit on visitors was never better 
illustrated than in the case of Mr. Balfour, 
the British Foreign Secretary, who, though 
an aristocrat, with all the prejudices of his 
caste, is a philosopher with charming man- 
ners and a brain like finely tempered steel, 
and a man whose sang-froid is at once the 
delight and bewilderment of friends and 
opponents. The story—apocryphal, no 
doubt—is that on the steamer, when land 
came in sight, Mr. Balfour surveyed the 
coast line through his pince-nez and said: 
** America, I believe? 








= interesting! 

That was not the Balfour from the time 
he landed. His face was aglow on the day 
he rode to City Hall and saw the masses 
of people, the display of flags and the fer- 
vor for the allied cause. I have seen Mr. 
Balfour in a hundred difficult and exciting 
situations. I have never seen him so 
moved as when he came forward after a 
little speech by yor Mitchel and spoke 
of the Mayor’s welcome and the part 
America was taking in the war. 

I have another vision of the British 
Foreign Secretary. It was at Carnegie 
Hall during a patriotic demonstration, 
where he was in a box as a spectator and 
was not scheduled to take part in the 
proceedings. Excitement in the crowded 
gathering grew as patriotic demonstrations 
followed each other on the platform. Then 
someone saw him in the box and shouted: 
“Balfour!” The cry was taken up. Now 
in England Mr. Balfour would have shrunk 
back into obscurity. On this occasion he 
was carried beyond himself. He rose 
alertly to his feet in the front of the box, 
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his face flushed and alive with feeling, his 
body tensed. He shouted forth a warm- 
hearted little speech with all the vigor that 
was in him. 

Here was the real Balfour. No English- 
man who saw and heard him but must 
have been vitalized by the experience; and 
no American, I am sure, could have failed 
to respond to the feeling in this foreign 
statesman, usually so restrained and with 
such complete command of himself. Mr. 
Balfour must remain one of the command- 
ing figures in British publie life; he will 
certainly be influenced by his experience 
in America. 

There have been scores of British naval 
and military officers and hundreds of Brit 
ish bluejackets and Tommies on American 
soil during this wartime, and their frater- 
nizing with fellow fights rs here has been 
one of the inspiriting sights to the country- 
men of both. Not only the professional 
and technical codperation but dh 30 the per- 
sonal cordiality of the officers is a pentend 
for the future, and it cannot be doubted 
that there have been mutual acquisitions of 
knowledge. 

Equally important has been the associa 
tion of the rank and file. I heard of a 
British sergeant who has been teaching 
bayonet exercises at one of the camps in 
the South, whose squads of men learned so 
fast that there was forced from him at 
appreciation as strongly worded as his con 
demnation would have been of stupid re- 
cruits: ‘‘I would be teaching one lot, and 
the second lot, who were to succeed them, 
always came and watched and listened; 
and when I took the second batch they 
practically knew it all without any telling. 
If they all learn other things as quickly, and 
do as well, I - Ordinary language 
then failed him. 


Freemasonry of the Sea 


A sergeant instructor in the British, 
American or any other army is not given 
to adulation of those under his care. That 
sergeant and the many who are engaged ir 
similar work will take back a vivid idea of 
the American character to the English 
communities in which they will move after 
the war is over. 

I saw an instance of how the brotherhood 
of the sea is potent beyond nationality. 
Foreign sailors and soldiers here, so far as 
my observation goes, are extremely wel! 
behaved and are popular with all sections 
of the people. In some very rare cases per- 
haps the sailor, after a long time at sea 
amid hardships and hazards that it is easier 
to talk about than to realize, may perhaps 
drink a glass of beer too much. During 
eighteen months of war, however, I have 


seen only one such case, The scene was in. 


Seventh Avenue, in New York, about 
eleven o'clock one night. 

A British sailor was thre: ding his way 
slowly among the peop le 
but a trifle unsteadily. There 1 
chines or specially n 
him. He caught my eye 
pen tobe a Britisher. He o caught the 
eyes of two American sailors as he stood on 
the curb swaying a trifle and surveying the 
passing traffic as though he were looking 
out on a choppy sea in which there were a 
host of enemy submarines and destroyers. 
He probably had never flimched before. 
He was hesitating now. 

The two American sailors came along 
a though I could not hear what they 
said, I saw that they spoke to their brother 





in blue. He gave them a cheery smile. 
They took him, one by each arm, and pi 
loted him across the street; and they did 


not leave him on the other side, but, still 
holding his arm, proceeded to escort him 
downtown toward his destination. 


That British jack-tar might have been 





suspicious of civilians. He was perfectl; 

happy and confident . the guidance of 
new friends. He new they y wer 

right. They were Pete a ailors. Li 





} 


acts of kindness like this, spread over a 
wide area and in a variety of circumstance 
have had and will continue to have a tre 
mendous effect in the future. Such inci- 
dents do not find their way into the new 
papers, but presently they will percolate to 
countless English homes. 

What impressed the English Labor lead- 
ers who have been here is the innate ideal- 
ism of the American people. I remember 
how Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. C 
Bowerman, who are Labor members of 
Parliament, found that they were listened 
to with appreciation not only by their 
trade-union colleagues but also by men 
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who one might suppose would have no spe- 
cial sympathy with their views. 

Of course they returned with a variety of 
detailed information about material con- 
ditions; and helpful enough that will be 
when examined at close quarters by the 
labor movement in England. I give two 
isolated facts that will strike the imagina- 
tion over there. 

In Britain wages are, of course, much 
lower than in this country, and there is a 
certain fixity, a conservatism, among work- 
ers, rising partly from temperament and 
partly from conditions, which keeps them 
in the same groove. In America the 
boundless opportunity, combined perhaps 
with the national alertness, sets up con- 
stant changes among the workers. One of 
the problems American employers have to 
face is the fact that men come and go fre 
quently. An industry employing a thou- 
sand men frequently has two thousand 
men on its books during the year. In some 
extreme cases the turnover, as it is called, 
amounts to four hundred per cent. That 
is one fact. 

Here is another: In England the popu- 
lar restaurants, in London and the big 
cities, employ waitresses in peacetime at 
wages running from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars a week; and, though it 
must be remembered that money is more 
valuable there, the fact provides a dra- 
matie contrast with America. The wait- 
resses in a series of popular restaurants in 
New York, for example, get a wage of 
one dollar and seventy-five cents for a 
even-and-a-half-hour day, and their total 
earnings, including tips, approximate 
twenty dollars a week, with three meals a 
day in addition. That is an instance of the 
easier material conditions in the United 
States for great masses of the population, 

This invasion by invitation, if I may so 
express it, of active-minded Britishers has 
stirred within them new thoughts and 
probably new aspirations, practical as well 
as idealistic. They have found themselves 
in the presence of a new vital organism, all 
the more impressive because that organ- 
ism is a nation and not an individual. It is 
the multiplication and intermingling of a 
thousand new factors that will provide 
them with the finished picture for convey- 
ance home. There is no end to contrasts in 
the ordinary daily routine. 


A Succession of Surprises 


Take the Englishman to Washington 
and he is fascinated by the beauty of the 
city and pricked with surprised admiration 
at the unpretentiousness of those in author 
ity; at the comparative ease with which 
the caller may meet and talk to Cabinet 
Ministers and those responsible for the 
yovernment of the country. To see the 
President at formal functions in a short 
coat is a revelation. 

In Philadelphia the streets and people 
are more reminiscent of London than pos- 
sibly in any other American city. There is 
something in the atmosphere of the build 
ings, manners of the people, their methods 
in public and private, which inevitably re- 
calls the English metropolis. 

Away from the cities graceful country 
residences, largely made of wood, appeal 
to the Englishman at once. It is all a 
weirdly new fashion, but very picturesque. 
New houses in England are very often not 
very graceful or appealing; built of brick 
and stone, they somehow do not fit into the 
landscape. The older places, the manor 
houses, the country cottages, some of them 
in existence for centuries, are beautiful, and 
in their own way not to be equaled in any 
other part of the world. 

On the other hand, American architec- 
ture, comparatively fresh in style and exe- 
cution, is a delight in its freshness and 
fitness. There is nothing like it to be found 
anywhere. A well-known author, here for 
the first time, said to me last year: “‘ There 
is one thing we must do in England; we 
must start these wooden houses!”” He was 
very emphatic about it. It was just an 
illustration of the educative spirit. 

The newspapers inspire special emotions 
in the Englishman. A member of Parlia- 
ment, arriving here a few months ago, was 
staying at a New York hotel, and gave in- 
structions for the Sunday papers to be sent 
up to him, expecting the compact and com- 
paratively condensed productions that are 
prevalent in London. He was bewildered 
when, at eight o'clock, an attendant came 
into his bedroom carrying an armful of 
papers that, with their various supple- 
ments, the member of Parliament declared 
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would, if spread out, have covered an acre 
of ground and would have required a 
month of reading to go through them. 

The Englishmen have learned the great 
qualities of the women of America—their 
camaraderie, their ardor to learn and un- 
derstand, their generosity of spirit and 
their excellent taste and facility in dress. 
He has to get used to the fact that in the 
daytime the majority of them wear boots 
above their ankles instead of the low shoes 
customary in England. The climate in- 
duces changes in other details also. But 
he never ceases to admire the general 
feminine daintiness. T. P. O’Connor, 
traveler, man of the world, litterateur and 
connoisseur in beauty, walking one after- 
noon with me on Fifth Avenue, surveying 
the bright and ever-changing stream, sighed 
regretfully: ‘‘To see these young American 
women always makes me wish that I, too, 
was young again,” 

The careful dress of the men in America 
is another point that strikes the visitor. 
Everybody, except those engaged at the 
moment in physical occupations, is well 
dressed. The fact implies a self-respect 
that is not lost on the English visitor. He 
misses the class distinctions; he misses 
them sometimes with a sense of loss, be- 
cause they carry with them a prideful 
courtesy and consideration. On the other 
hand, he is struck by the independence of 
all classes toward each other. 

The extraordinary thing is that this real 
democratic liberty is reflected in times of 
national emergency in a ready devotion to 
the common cause, in what may be called 
a communal docility that goes with the 
most tenacious and fierce independence. 

The readiness with which the community 
accepted the draft laws is but one instance. 
Equally striking have been the voluntary 
sacrifice in food conservation and the dra- 
matic disappearance of automobiles on 
Sunday when the request. went out for the 
saving of gasoline. The conservative Eng- 
lishman sizes up the situation with calm 
consideration, and then he takes off his 
hat to the American people. 

If I were asked to summarize the prin- 
cipal new impressions made on Englishmen 
who have never lived here before, I should 
say that first would come the realization 
that in all emergencies, national or in- 
dividual, the average American is not loud 
and boastful, but, on the contrary, modest, 
determined and quiet-mannered. Of course 
there are here, as in other countries, ex- 
uberant spirits who have a limited view- 
point. The real Americans are not like 
that. They have naturally the utmost con- 
fidence in their own country; but they are 
receptive, sympathetic and courteous. 


Cordiality to Englishmen 


The second thing that strikes the busi- 
ness man of action is the difference in the 
reception of strangers by the two countries. 
In England, though there is no lack of 
courtesy, a man has to build up a knowl- 
edge of himself before responsible persons 
will accord him real freedom of expression 
and reciprocate it. By that time he is 


known and trusted. This method has its | 


advantages and disadvantages, but it does 
not make the task of the stranger particu- 
larly pleasant or easy. Americans, on the 
other hand, receive a visitor who is prop- 
erly vouched for with personal cordiality, 
immediately place in his way facilities, and 
by their openness seek to make the new- 
comer reveal himself and all there is in him. 
They surround him with a delightful at- 
mosphere of appreciation, 

This is not only pleasurable for the vis- 
itor but leads to a swift comprehension of 
him by his new acquaintances. It some- 
times even trends toward misconceptions 
by the visitor, Americans are swift ap- 
praisers of the human factor. If a man 
makes good with them they cortinue their 
close and cordial relationship. 

The army of Britishers now in America 
will carry back a thousand lessons and illu- 
minations. They will supplement and but- 
tress the education already in full progress 
by means of the pilgrimage throughout Eng- 
land of the millions of ambassadors in olive 
drab and khaki, on their way to France 
and Flanders. The latter will also acquire 
new knowledge and sympathies. 

I like to think of a simple phrase in the 
letter sent home by a young American 
officer, fresh from college: “I didn’t think 
I should like the English,” he wrote. “It 
took a little time to get used to them. I am 
making many discoveries. They are a very 
comfortable people to live with.” 
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LOW . U NDER SAFE CONVOY 





The government insures our ships and their precious cargoes 
as they ply towards France. But that does not save them from 
the torpedoes of the submarines. 





The government therefore arms those ships and throws a 
protecting cordon of destroyers about them. 


And now the same protective screen of destroyers has been 
flung around the vital industries of the country. 


Vital industries everywhere must henceforth be protected 
against fire by automatic sprinklers, those infallible destroyers 
of fire, which in thirty-five years have won thousands and 
thousands of battles against their red enemy. 





The vast establishments now to be protected are heavily 
insured of course. But keen old Uncle Sam knows the difference 
between mere insurance indemnity in money after a loss and the 


prevention of aloss. He could not wait for business men to slowly 
and paintully learn thelesson that fire losses (over $250,000,000 last 
year) are sapping our resources and threatening our productive 
capacity. In his wisdom he made business men do at once what 
their own best Judgment would eventually have made them do, 
just as more than 25,000 business men have already done, namels 

put their industries beyond the chance of ruination by fire. 


This great act of conservation was born of the wisdom and 
deep understanding of the Federal Government. It 1s the har 
binger of that certain day when State and Municipal officials will 
see that the same protec tion wa vital necessity in every schoo 
hospital, asylum and other institutional buildings where human 
life is at stake. Proof that automatic sprinklers are the most 
potent factor in safeguarding human life from fire 1s complete 
and incontestable. For information on the protection of such 
properties, address The General Fire Extinguisher Co., 277 W. 
Exchange St., Providence, R. 1. 


—) GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembied System 
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OW that gasoline saving has be- 

come a real factor in winning the 

war, Hupmobile owners set new store by 

the very pronounced economy of She Com- 
fort Car. 


ven though all cars may not be endowed 
with the inherent economy of the Hup- 
mobile, all owners can materially assist 
the national fuel conservation. | 


They can do so by prudent driving; by 
stopping the engine at every opportunity; 
by properly adjusting carburetor, spark 
plugs and brakes; by using correct lubri- 
cants in engine, transmission and rear 
axle; by carefully checking their mileage; 
and by odserving scrupulous/y the necessary 
restrictions imposed by the National Fuel 
Administration. 
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for ten thousand dollars or over, being the 
proceeds of the smelting of the ore from the 
mine the uncle found and developed. The 
moment the mine began to pay big the old 
jigger passed in his checks. A week ago 
Robert didn’t have the price of a plate of 
beans. To-day—well, that’s what we get in 
this country.” 

“Gad!” said John Fanning, and frowned. 
“Gad!” And the exclamation seemed to 
drip blood, daggerlike. 

“Listen to me. I am going to pay you 
men the compliment of assuming that you 
will understand me as completely as Mr. 
Coggswell here. Now in what respect does 
this country differ from all other countries, 
and the present day from all other times? 
In one thing only, and that is—news- 
papers!”’ 

‘Newspapers?”’ echoed John Fanning. 

‘Yes, newspapers. Everybody reads 
newspapers. Why? Because people want 
to know about people; they want to know 
who does what. Things and engines don’t 
interest the masses. What they want to 
know about is the men who do the things 
or run the engines. Consider the Panama 
Canal as a strait; it becomes nothing. 
Think of it as made by men and it is every- 
thing. Men! Men! The newspapers! 
Me an! : 

Caldecott paused, and Fanning promptly 
took advan tage of it to ask coldly: ‘‘ Well, 

h at of it?’ 

“When you realize that this is a news- 
paper reading country you realize the 
popularity of the news pictures and the 
educational films. Human life! Real life! 
Well, I've made up my mind it is time to 
try a mot son biograp hy. 

“A what? 

‘The pictorial biography of a man whose 
life is worth doing fame in the making. 
For example, suppose we got a tip that a 
good-looking letter carrier named Elmer, 
of Dorset, Vermont, was going to Detroit, 
and that by a series of sensational inven- 
tions he would become a billionaire in five 
months. Knowing this we would begin to 
photograph Elmer when he was nobody in 
particular. We would show him gossiping 
with some farmer’s wife, refusing to tell her 
whom the postal card for her neighbor was 
from. Then saying good-by to his sweet- 
heart; then in his antique flivver going 
to the station; and in the mechanical labo- 
ratory; and so on, until he became the most 
picturesque figure in the country. What 
cenario could equal that?” 

‘If you can read the future I should 
think the stock market would pay you 
better than making bum pictures,”’ growled 
Fanning. 

‘Fanning, you must be a good photog- 
rapher, you are so utterly unintelligent. 
You probably know all about taking good 
pictures, and nothing whatever about good 
pictures to take. Stick to your camera and 
do not fatigue your giant intellect. When- 
ever you have a suggestion to make to Mr. 
‘Townsend or myself just stick your head 
out of the window and whisper it to the 
telegraph poles. Then come and see us 
with your lips clesed as tightly as you can 
and standing before either of us wiggle 
your ears.” 

Caldecott spoke slowly, emotionlessly, 

ith a sort of unseeing stare at the camera 
man, who stared back fascinatedly. 

“Gee!” he ejaculated with a sort of re- 
luctant admiration. 

‘This boy Bobby is nobody. You will 
take a picture of him in his obscurity and 
then leave for Butte. Once in Butte, as his 
uncle’s heir there are lots of things he is 
going L do to keep the newspapers ar. . 
While I am working on the scenario al ou 
first ig, yicture you will be doing his every- 
day life. I'll tell you why.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” broke in 
Coggswell. 

‘Nor me,” said Fanning with a yawn. 

Townsend, the director, busy dramatiz- 
ing, nodded. In his mind suggestions 
turned instantly into pictures. His eyes 
were fixed on his employer’s. 

‘I don’t know what he is going to do,” 
proceeded Caldecott, “but a man with an 
income of ten thousand a day has to do 
something worth photographing. If he 
spends it, how?” 

“‘Great!”’ said Townsend, seeing pic- 
tures of spending three hundred thousand 
dollars a month. 

‘If he does not, why not? Ten thousand 
a day not being spent! Thirty-odd pounds 





avoirdupois of pure gold, one thousand ten- 
dollar pieces not hopping out of his pocket! 
A river of gold suddenly checked in its flow! 
Say!” 

**You bet! 

*He’s bound to be in the papers, and 
he will pose only for us. Then when he is 
really famous we'll give his screen biog- 
raphy. ‘The entire press of the United 
States will be working as our publicity 
agents—for nothing, boys, for nothing!” 

“By Godfrey!” exclaimed C oggswell 
dazedly. 

“That’s only to keep you going until I 
get ready for the big pictures. We'll con- 
sult Coggswell off and on about that.’ 

Caldecott rose to his feet and said very 
nas ly: ‘‘Gentlemen, I believe we are 
going to make other pictures look like a 
frozen turnip. Townsend must not let 
Turner get too actory. When he does bad 
acting we can point with pride to it as 
proving the genuineness of the biography. 
His train leaves at ten-eighteen to-morrow 
morning. Get a machine and do what's 
needed, will you, Fanning? What did you 
gentlemen say you would work for?” 

They told him. Caldecott scarcely 
seemed to hear them, but he pulled from 
his poe ket a wad of yet llowbacks, peeled off 
four without looking at them and gave 
them to the editor, saying, “ Here is twenty 
weeks’ salary! I'd like to see you a minute, 
Covgeswell.”’ 

“Certainly.” 

Townsend and Fanning drew aside. 

“I must ask you as a favor to fix a fee 
for your services. You are my consulting 
engineer. When I read you my scenario 
you'll give your opinion on a professional 
basis. Fix the figure.” 

**Well, say five hundred dollars,” said 
Coggswe il, a trace of defiance in his voice 

“What!” cried Caldecott, frowning in- 
credulously. 

“That,” hastily explained Coggswell, 
“includes my advice on the scenario—on 
any scenarios you may submit to me during 
the present year—and as many consulta- 
tions as you think you need. Of course if I 
noe Sone Sa ae w York %: 

Caldecott laughed and said: 
be > pe rfectly satisfactory to you? 

“Ye- yes,” said Coggswell dubiously, no 
longer fearing he had overcharged. 

‘Here you are.”” And Caldecott looked 
in his roll, found a perenne ag bill 
and gave it to the editor, saying, ‘‘ Don't 
forget to make these chaps give you a re- 
ceipt for their salaries.” 

‘You bet!” said Coggswell ina voice that 
really meant ‘“‘And commissions.” 

‘To-morrow at the station at ten- 
eighteen. Good evening, gentlemen.” 

The next morning they saw Robert 
Turner off. Later in the same day Caldecott 


left for New York. 


“Ww ill that 





vi 
CY . arrived in New York on 
Wednesday night. Thursday morning 
he was at his office shortly after nine. He 
for ind Cochrane reading the morning paper. 
“Good morning, Cochrane.” 
“Good morning, sir.” 
“Detained longer than expected. Much 
mail?” 
‘There it is, just as it came.” 
‘Ah, yes. Anybody call?” 
**No, sir.” 
“Telephone messages? 
“Quite a few called up, but not one of 
them would le ave his name.”’ 
What did you tell them? > 
‘That you were not in. 

“Didn't you say I was in Boston? 
Cochrane frowned. Then he ceased 
frown and said reproachfully: ‘Of course 

not. You didn’t say I might 

‘I didn’t say you shouldn't.” 

“You advertised for a man who could 
keep his mouth shut.” 

“An excellent habit. Excellent! Let me 
see.”’ 


” 


” 


He ripped open envelope after envelope, 
and when all were open he began to take 
out the letters and read them and place 
them face down on the table in the usual 
three heaps, except two that he put in } 
inside pocket and one that he set on tire 
with a match and burned in the washbasin. 

He washed down the charred remai 
dried his hands and asked Cochrane: “ Did 
you prepare the data on rubies?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

**T’d like to see it.”’ 
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Cochrane gave him the typewritten 
sheets. Caldecott read them very quickly, 
and when he finished he observed calmly: 
“You haven't what I'd call marked literary 
gifts. I don’t expect you to be a popular 
novelist, but let me tell you something: No 
matter what your business is the combina- 
tion that wins is common sense and imag- 
ination. That merely means that your 
feet must always rest on terra firma except 
when there is a chasm, and then you use 
wings to jump across. That is what is the 
trouble with this.”” He tapped the notes. 

“I don’t know what you mean, I got the 

fac ts you said to get 

“Cochrane, you are too young to indulge 
your temper, Listen not to a wiser but to 
an older man: Facts are the most danger- 
ous things in the world. They are worse 
than valueless. They are positively mis- 
leading. The weather is a fact. Can you 
depend on it? A woman’s sex is another; 
and what can you make out of it? The 
stupidity of detectives is still another; and 
yet, while you can always bank on a de- 
tective’s consistent idiocy you never can 
tell how far that idiocy will go. No, Coch- 
rane, leave facts for the superstitious.” 

Cochrane, who had frowned and flushed, 
stared at Caldecott perplexedly. Caldecott 
went on: 

**Why have you left out of these notes so 
many of the really interesting points? For 
instance, the cost ought logically to be com- 
puted as the English reckon wealth—by 
income. 

“Where ay a man is worth a million 
an Englishman more logically says he is 
worth ten thousand pounds a year. So 
with gems. How much is that diamond? 
The interest on the purchase price and the 
cost of the care of it! And why do people 
buy such expensive stones as the De Mer- 
yonvilliers rubies? Look at the expense and 
risks incurred in bringing them over.” 

“You mean?” asked Cochrane eagerly. 

Caldecott smiled grimly: ‘“ Risks that, 
if they do not occur to you, will occur to 
both buyers and sellers when they think of 
the expense. By the way, I’m going to 
make a business call. I wish you would 
come with me.” 

Caldecott left his office, followed by 
Cochrane, who could not help noticing 
how springy Caldecott’s step was, how 
sturdy his gait, how straight his carriage, 
how calmly  ountdent his bearing. 

They turned south at Broadway and 
walked to the Marine Building. Caldecott 
entered it and walked into the office of a 
steamship company. 

“Sit down, Cochrane.” Caldecott pointed 
toa settee. Then he walked to the counter 

“Good morning, Mr. Caldecott,” said 
the clerk who had charge of the plans of the 
steamers of the company. 

“ Bonjour, Jean. Is M. Letellier in?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Caldecott.” 

“1 wish to shake hands with him.” Then 
he lowered his voice, whereupon Cochrane 
frowned. “ But first what can you give me 


wes 


in the way of a stateroom for one alone, on 
the Meuse, next Saturday?” 
“Oh, if you only had come in = 


The clerk—as you could see from his 
eyes, his eyebrows, his mouth, his shoulders 
and his hands—was broken-hearted. 

“I know, Jean; but just you look and 
find it. It’s hidden somewhere. Or do you 
prefer I should speak to M. Letellier about 
it?” 

‘Mais non! It shall be found before you 
come out of his office. I promise. I shall 
te ‘ll the gentleman I made a mistake.” 

“T'll bring you a nicer one this time, 
Jean. I want it for the round trip, and also 
for the next trip over. The same stateroom. 
You know how I hate changes. Don’t print 


my name. 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. Caldecott; thank 
you,” said the clerk, so effusively that 


Cochrane's eyes took on a curious far-away 
look, the look of a man trying to find an 
affirmative answer in the distance. 

Caldecott walked into the office of the 
general agent. Cochrane thereupon saun- 
tered casually to the counter and engaged 
Jean in conversation. 

‘A great fellow, my boss, eh?” 

“Ww ho is your bos a 

‘Mr. Calc lecott.’ 
“Yes.” 
“He seems to know you pretty well.” 

“Yes, he does! And I know him pretty 
well. And I do not know you at all.” 

And the clerk turned his back on the 
stranger. So Cochrane, frowning angrily, 
went back to his seat. 

Presently Caldecott came out smiling, 
followed by a fine-looking old man with 
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silver hair and beard and the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor in his buttonhole. 
Good-by, M. Letellier.’’ 

“Bon voyage, Mr. Caldecott,” said the 
agent, whereat Cochrane’s face brightened. 

Caldecott, followed by his secretary, 
walked southward until they came to the 
Custom House. He entered the building 
with the confidence of a man who has been 
there many times, and Cochrane followed, 
a look of perplexity and uneasiness on his 
face. Caldecott went to the office of the 
collector of the port and sent in his card. 

Then he turned to Cochrane and said 
casually, “I'll be out in a few minutes. 
Wait here, will you?” 

Cochrane nodded. 

“This way,”’ said the old clerk who had 
taken in the card. 

The most skillful smuggler in the world, 
according to Col. Ira A. Glover, stood be- 
fore the most successful smuggler catcher 
in history, according to the friendly New 
York newspapers who were unfriendly to 


the Administration in Washington. 
“‘Good morning, sir,’”’ observed Mr. 
Caldecott with the solemnity of a New 


Hampshire undertaker or a Georgia head 
waiter. 

Mr. Anson Wheeler, collector of the port 
of New York, nodded. He was a tall, wiry 
man, who conveyed an impression of mental 
sharpness by having sharp brown eyes and 
a sharp brown beard. His lips, you guessed 
rather than saw, were chronically pressed 
together and downcurved. You e xpected 
no optimistic utterance to issue therefrom, 
unless of such a nature as “At last I’ve 
got you!” 

“TI trust, sir,” continued 
speaking most’ solic itously, 
enjoying good health.’ 

Anson Wheeler looked at Caldecott 
steadily with those sharp inquisitorial eyes 
of his that had acquired the habit of mutely 
asking “In which pocket are you hiding 
it?” Presently he nodded and frowned ex- 
pectantly. It was plain that Caldecott had 
better tell all. 

Caldecott, who was gazing on the col- 
lector no less intently though far less hos- 
tilely, said earnestly, “‘I certainly wish it, 
sir, from the bottom of my heart.” 

Wheeler’s face flushed and his sharp 
eyes gleamed with irrepressible anger. He 
made an effort and succeeded in saying 
huskily, ‘What do you want?” 

“Health!” answered Caldecott simply. 
“Health! Yours! Without it there is no 
fun in life, not even in catching nasty smug- 
glers and making them pay back duties, 
what? No, Mr. Collector, I tell you if you 
have health nothing else matters.’ 

“Did you come here just to tell me that?” 

“To tell you that and other things. 
Lately—that is, since you did not find the 
Elkington pearls on me-—you have taken 
such an interest in my movements and in 
my business transactions that I have come 
here in the best of humor to tell you every- 
thing. I mean of course to tell you my 
plans, my hopes and my bus siness ideals.’ 

“*And I want to tell you * began the 
collector chokingly. 

“But not in that voice,”’ interrupted 
Caldecott quickly. ‘No; not in that voice. 
I'll wait until you can talk like a philoso- 
pher and a sport. I have time. I'll wait. 
I promise to listen whenever you get your 
normal voice back, be it in an hour from 
now, or two, “1 


Caldecott, 
“that you are 


or ten 

Anson Wheeler made an effort to control 
himself and succeeded after about six gulp- 
ings. 

“Tf you haven’t any business — 
said, and looked toward the door. 

““Oh, but I have; personal business.” 

“What is it?” 

“T have come to tell you that I have 
buyers for the De Meryonvilliers rubies. 
That is no news to you. It is your business 
to know what I buy, and this is a big deal. 
If you'll be frank with me I'll be frank with 
you. You knew it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you. I know who told you. I 
told him, knowing that he would tell you. 
In return for my kindness I'd like you to 
promise not to ask me how much | paid for 
them.’ 

“TI won't,” promised Wheeler grimly. 

“Nor how much I sold them for.” 

‘I won't ask.” 


-” he 


“I’m sailing for Paris on Saturday. I’m 
going to get the stones from the duke. You 
know I've already sold them; but you 
don’t know to whom.” 

Anson Wheeler smiled enigmatically. He 
was a very good poker player. He said: “If 


you say I don't I suppose I don’t.” 
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““No; you bet your life you don’t! That 
was one of the things I didn’t let you know. 
Listen, Wheeler.” 

“Mr. Wheeler.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I'll call you mister if it 
eases your pain. I told you before that if 
I really wished to keep you from knowing 
anything I’d promptly get myself 
pected. Once I have the certainty that I 
am followed I can move about freely with- 
out fear of detection. So I advertised for a 
man to come to my office. What gave him 
away were his references—-they were much 
too good—and his overeagerness to land 
the job. Your failure, Wheeler, is due to the 
total absence of a sense of humor. You are 
too angry, and that makes you pursue an 
innocent man. Cochrane wasn’t subtle 
enough. He has too much to unlearn when 
he stacks up against the exception. He’s 
outside, waiting to be fired.” 

“Look here! As sure as God made —— 

“Don’t be blasphemous. The good Lord 
who made Cochrane also made collectors. 
Our finite minds cannot discover the reason. 
By hiring Cochrane I was able to put you 
to the expense of sending men to Boston 
when I was in Philadelphia. On my honor, 
Wheeler,.I went to Philadelphia while 
Cochrane tipped you off about the Boston 
trip that I didn’t take.” 

He looked at Wheeler, and Wheeler 
looked at him. Then Caldecott went on 
amiably: “I’ve just engaged passage on 
La Meuse. I'll be back very soon. I’ve got 
to be.” 

*Yes?"’ Wheeler’s voice was as cold as 
it is possible to be without freezing solid. 

“But I shan’t tell you whether I am 
bringing them back or not. You find out.” 

And Caldecott permitted himself what 
looked like a crude burlesque of a stage old 
maid’s simper. 

Look here, you! I’m going to get you 
and get you good!’”” Wheeler’s face was 
flushed and his voice matched his face. 

“It is perfectly extraordinary how a de- 
meaning occupation will affect a man’s 
manners, and even his speech. You, who 
associated with nice people before you went 
in for smuggler catching, are now using the 
language of an East Side gangster.’ 

“You'd better go while the going is 
good.” 

“Oh, ld, la!’” Caldecott shook his head. 
“Why, man alive, you talk of getting me 
when you haven’t even stated your prob- 
lem to yourself!’ 

“I propose to drive you out of business if 
it takes ten years.” 

“To begin with, you won’t be here ten 
years, or ten months; and then, if you were 
you couldn’t drive a man out of business 
who breaks no law. You really interest me, 
you are so philosophically immature. Now 
it always simplifies a proble m to state what 
it is. Can you do so?” 
it a 
Let’s hear you state it.” 

“To keep you from smuggling.” 

“You couldn’t do that.” 

“No? be ll, you just smuggle and see.’ 

“Well, I did, and I didn’t see anything 
except the angry faces of foiled villains. 
No, Wheeler, no! You don’t state it cor- 
rectly. No man living can prevent me from 
smuggling into this country such goods as 


sus- 


” 


“ 


deal highly concentrated wealth in 
easily portable form. It can’t be done, 
Wheeler; really it can’t! But, even if you 


hired men with brains to help you, that 
isn’t your problem. I read it on your face so 
plainly! ! If you stated your proble m hon- 
estly it would be something like this: How 
can I catch Caldecott smuggling so that he 
can be first, fined heavily; and, next, sent 
to jail for a " couple of years. Am I right?” 

“Yes,” asserted Wheeler, and smiled 
grimly. ‘That is it, exactly.” 

“Such being the case,”’ pursued Calde- 
cott with a mournful shake of the head, 

‘we are up against another impossibility. 
You can’t have me fined and you can’t 
send me to jail, because you can’t catch 
me smuggling. And you can’t catch me 
smuggling because —— Would you really 
like to know why?” 

“You are rather fond of hearing your- 
self, aren’t you?” asked Wheeler, with too 
much of a sneer to be really effective. 

‘I'll tell you anyhow: Because I don’t 
smuggle! Such being the case, all I ask is 
that you do not disgrace our common coun- 
try by a fresh display of asininity. After all, 
no American likes to think that representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department can be 
not only uncivil but stupid. I’m going to 
Paris. I shall be at the Hotel Crillon, where 
all honest smugglers stop. I shall return on 

(Continued on Page 36 
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4 your pipe thoroughly so that you will be | tents from Nature’s own container. to you a noble haunch of venison or a splen- manship that is expressed 
passing juchgine nt on ont one kind of tobaceo Now Englishmen are born with the fac- did roast of pork or a vast leg of boiled in every Florsheim model. 
wo at <r lik Ms poke bw ulty to perform this difficult achievement; mutton; or, more likely yet, a huge joint of Individuality combined with 
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the humidor size. You secure more tobacco | ages, he was practically a total loss in a blade a foot long, and with this knife he | The Florsheim Shoe Company i y 
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Rarely have I eaten a breakfast which put When I had seated myself one of the 
SMOKING TOBACCO so slight a subsequent strain upon my di- carvers came to me and, with an abased 
“ J gestive processes. (Continued on Page 39) 
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The Perfect Family Soap 


The things you take pride in owninj, require 
careful cleansin®. Cut ,Glass, Silverware and Fine 
Table Linens should be washed with Crystal White 
—a soap which answers all the demands of the dis- 
criminating, housewife. 

No matter what the task—in laundry, kitchen 


and household—this pure white soap means quicker 
accomplishment, Sreater satisfaction and real economy. 
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The Remy slogan, “Products of Con- 
stant Performance,”’ is the principle 
which governs the decisions of Remy 
engineers. 


Behind every effort is always the aim 
to design and build Remy products so 
that the thought and care you need 
give your Starting, Lighting and Igni- 
tion will be reduced practically to zero. 
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The Principle That Governs Remy Engineers 


The progress Remy has already made 
in this direction is well illustrated by the 
growing preference for Remy products 
by leading automobile engineers. 


They know how Remy products are 
made—what they will do—and that 
Remy Constant Performance enhances 
the service value of your automobile 
to you. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich. 


General Offices and Factories: 
Anderson, Indiana 


Laboratories: 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Ulinois 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
and apologetic air, very different from his 
jaunty manner of yore, explained in a husky 
half whisper that I might have jugged hare 
or I might have boiled codfish, or I might 
have one of the awful dishes. Anyhow, 
that was what I understood him to say. 

This last had an especially daunting 
sound, but I suppose I was in a morbid 
state, anyhow, by now; and so I made fur- 
ther inquiry and ascertained from him that 
the restrictions applying to the sale of 
meat did not apply to the more intimate 
organs of the butchered animal, such as the 
liver and the heart, and, in the case of a 
beef, the tripe. But the English, with char- 
acteristic bluntness, choose to call one of 
these in its cooked state an offal dish—pro- 
nounced as spelled and frequently tasting 
as pronounced. 

As one who had primed himself for a 
pound or so of the rib-roast section of a 
grass-fed steer, I was not to be put off with 
one of the critter’s spare parts, ‘as it were. 
Nor did the thought of codfish, and espe- 
cially boiled codfish, appeal to me greatly. 
I have no settled antipathy to the desic- 
cated tissues of this worthy creature when 
made up into fish cakes, and the young and 
adolescent of the breed, commonly called a 
Boston scrod, is not without its attractions; 
but the full-grown species is not a favorite 
of mine. 

To me there has ever been something de- 
pressing about an adult codfish. Anyone 
who has ever had occasion to take cod-liver 
oil—as who, unhappily, has not?—is bound 
to appreciate the true feelings that must 
inevitably come to a codfish as he goes to 
and fro in the deep for years on a stretch, 
carrying that kind of a liver about with 
him all the while. 

As a last resort I took the jugged hare; 
but jugged hare was not what I craved. 
eventide, returning to the same restaurant, 
I was luckier. I found mutton on the menu; 
but, even so, yet another hard blow awaited 
me. By reason of the meat-rationing ar- 
rangements a single purchaser was re- 
stricted to so many ounces a week, and no 
more. The portion I received in exchange 
for a corner ‘clipped off my meat card was 
but a mere reminder of what a portion in 
that house would have been in the old days. 


A Barmecide Feast 


There had been a time when a sincere 
but careless diner from up Scotland way, 
down in London on a visit, would have car- 

ried away more than that much on his 
necktie; which did not matter particularly 
then, when food was plentiful; and, be- 
sides, usually he wore a pattern of necktie 
which was improved by almost anything 
that was spilled upon it. But it did matter 
to me that I had to dine on this sheep’s 
hangnail. 

A few days later I partook of a fast at what 
was supposed to be a luncheon, which the 
Lord Mayor of London attended, in com- 
pany with sundry other notables. Earlier 
readings had led me to expect an end- 
less array of spicy and succulent viands at 
any table a Lord Mayor might grace with 
his presence. Such, though, was not the 
case here. We had eggs for an entrée; and 
after that we had plain boiled turbot, 
which to my mind is no great shakes of a 
fish, even when tuckered up with sauces; 
and after that we had coffee and cigars; 
and finally we had several cracking good 
speeches by members of a race whose men 
are erroneously believed by some Americans 
to be practically inarticulate when they get 
up on their feet and try to talk. 

There was a touch of tragedy mingled in 
with the comedy in the spectacle of these 
Englishmen, belonging to a nation of pro- 
verbially generous feeders, stinting them 
selves and cutting the lardings and the 
sweetenings and the garnishments down to 
the limit that there might be a greater 
abundance of solid sustenance forthcoming 
for their fighting forces. 

I do not mean by this that there was any 
real lack of nourishing provender in Lon- 
don or anywhere else in England that I 
went. The long queues of waiting patrons 
in front of the butcher shops during the 
first few days of my sojourn very soon dis- 
appeared when people learned that they 
could be sure of getting meat of one sort or 
another, and at a price fixed by law; which 
was a good thing too, seeing that thereby 
the extortioner and the profiteer lost their 
chances to profit unduly througa the neces- 
sities of the populace. So far as I was able 
to ascertain, nobody on the island actually 
suffered—except the present writer of these 








lines; 


the English foods of pre-war periods with 
the English foods of the present. 

If things were thus in England, what 
would they be in France? This was the 
question I repeatedly put to myself. But 


when I got to France a surprise awaited me. | 


It was a surprise deferred, because for the 
first week of my sojourn upon French soil I 
was the guest of the British military author- 
ities at a chateau maintained for the en- 
tertainment of visiting Americans who bear 


special credentials from the British Foreign 


Office. 


Here, because Britain takes such good and 


splendid care to provide amply for her men 
in uniform, there was a wide variety of good 
food and an abundance of it for the guests 
and hosts alike. I figured, though, that when 
I had passed beyond the zone of this gra- 


cious hospitality there would be slim pick- | 


ings. Not at all! 
In Paris there was to be had all the food 


and nearly all the sorts of food any appe- | 


tite, however fastidious, might crave. ‘This 
was before the French borrowed the card 


system of ration control in order to govern | 


the consumption of certain of the necessi- 
ties. Of poultry and of sea foods the only 
limits to what one might order were his in- 
terior capacity and his purse. Of red meats 
there was seemingly a boundless supply. 


Not a Head Waiter Missing 


One reason for this plenitude lay in the 
fact that France, to a very great extent, is 
a_ self-contained, self-supporting land, 
which England distinctly is not; and an- 
other reason undoubtedly was that the 
French, being more frugal and careful 
than their British or their American breth- 
ren ever have been, make culinary use of a 
great deal of healthful provender which the 
English-speaking racesthrowaway. Merely 
by glancing at the hors d’ceuvres served at 
luncheon in a medium-priced café in Paris 
one can get a good general idea of what dis- 


criminating persons declined to eat at 


dinner the night before. 


The Parisian garbage collector must | 


work by the day and not by the job. Ona 
piecework contract he would starve to 
death. 
through the country the peasants, by re- 


quest of the Government, were slaughter- | 


ing their surplus beeves and sheep and 


swine, so there might be more forage for | 


the army horses and more grain available 
for the flour rations of the soldiers. 

In Paris the bread was indifferently poor. 
An individual was restricted to one medium- 
sized roll of bread at a meal. 
not by any means abundant, and of sugar 
there was none to be had at all unless the 


traveler had bethought him to slip a supply | 


into the country with him. The bulk of the 
milk supply was requisitioned for babies 
and invalids and disabled soldiers. 
or pastries in any form were absolutely pro- 
hibited in the public eating places, and, I 
think, in private homes as well. But of beef 
and mutton and veal and fowls, 
various products of the humble but widely 
versatile pig, there was no end, provided 
you had the inclination plus the price. 

And so, though the lack of sugar in one’s 
food gave one an almost constant craving 
for something sweet—and incidentally in- 
sured a host of friends for anybody who 
came along with a box of American candy 
under his arm or a few cakes of sweet choco- 
late in his pocket—one might take his 
choice of a wide diversity of fare at any 
restaurant of the first or second class, and 
keep well stayed. 

In connection with the Paris restaurants 
I made a mcst interesting discovery, which 
was that when France called up her avail- 
able man power at the time of the great 
mobilization, the military heads somehow 
had overlooked one group who, for their 
sins, should have been sent up where bullets 
and Huns were thickest. The slum gave up 
its Apache—and a magnificent fighter he is 
said to have made too! And the piratical 
cab drivers who formerly infested the boule- 
vards must have answered the summons 
almost to a man, because only a few of 
them are left nowadays, and they mainly 
wear markings to prove they have served 
in the ranks; but by a most reprehensible 
error of somebody in authority the typical 
head waiters of the cafés were spared. I 
base this assertion upon the fact that all of 
them appeared to be on duty at the time of 
my latest visit. If there was a single ab- 
sentee from the ranks I failed to miss him. | 
(Continued on Page 41) 


and he suffered chiefly because he | 
could not restrain himself from comparing | 


And a third reason was that all | 


Butter was | 


Cakes | 


and the | 
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| Odorless Gas Heater 


Indoors must be kept warm and the air fresh and invigorating, 


if baby is to grow up rugged and healthy. The 4aascm ODOR- 
LESS assures a steady, even room temperature; and it is safe 
no open flame. Different! It has an inner combustion chamber, 
protected by an outer steel jacket. Its glowing “heart” 
out radiant heat waves — like those of the sun. They penetrate, 
but do not overheat or devitalize the air that is breathed 
are not carried to the ceiling, but go directly to the occupants 
and objects near the floor. 
The ideal heater, not only for the nursery, but for 
room, hall, bath, etc. Gives heat two to three times a 
old-style gas heaters of like size and price 
sumes all the gas, at high temperature. Take 
on which liquids may be heated 


Your Dealer or Gas Company can supply you 


d leaflet of style 


Lawson Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson Water Heaters 
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20 distinct wear features that other suits do not contain. 4 
So well made are Dubbelbilt Suits that we guarantee them 
against wear or tear for six months—that is to say—if any . 
garment bearing the Dubbelbilt label, needs mending within “4 
that time, we will repair it, without charge. (See the guar- 
. u 
antee envelope in the pocket.) x 
There’s a Dubbelbilt Clothier near you—showing a beauti- . 
ful range of models and patterns—sizes 6 to 18 years, at 
$1275 and $1675 
DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES INC 
806-808 Broadway, Dept. W, New York 
BOYS — You can have the“ Complete Adventures of DUBBELBILT D 
and several interesting Story Books, free of all cost. Ask us about them, t 
MERCHANTS —W¢ have prepared a limited number of sample shipm 
of Fall DUBBELBILT Suits—put up in choice selections of two and t/ @ 
dozens. Perhaps we can send you one of these test shipments on approval : 
ni if your order reaches us promptly. 
| A li Ml Ml, li, i, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml wate 0 Poe . 


DUBBELBIET SUITS FOR BOYS 


**Cravenette’’ Finished. Made with the famous GOVERNOR , 
Fast r, pr ising perfect fit for stout or slender knee 





DUBBELBILT—designed for these times. Made of woolens 
guaranteed to outwear the ordinary sort. Into them are sewn 
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Now have this richer 
finer-flavored mince pie 


Sweet, red Valencia currants! Fine chopped selected green apples! 
Big, plump juicy raisins! ‘Tender bits of choice young beef! Fragrant 


pices of rare kinds! 


Such is Libby's Mince Meat—a luscious combination of meat and fruits 
enriched with kidney fat and sweetened with pure cane sugar syrup—a 
faMOUS blend known only lo Libby chefs 

True to the Libby ideal, each ingredient is the very finest to be found. 
The currants are brought from Greece; the raisins from the Pacifie 
(Coast: certam ol the spices from India The beef is America’s— the 
best the world produces. 

\sk today to have a pie made with this richer, finer-flavored mincemeat. 
' 


Ilav ec it sery ed hot Then soe how eagerly you reach for a second piece! 


Libby's Mince Meat is sold both in glass jars, and in bulk from clean, 
fragrant containers Your grocer has it or will gladly get it for you. 


Libby, M©Neill & Libby, 511 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 39) 

There they were, the same hawk-eyed 
banditti crew that one was constantly en- 
countering in the old days; and up to all 
the same old tricks too—such as adding the 
date of the month and all the figures of the 
year into the bill; and such as invariably 
recommending the most expensive dishes 
to foreigners; and such as coming to one 
and bending over one and smiling upon one 
and murmuring to one: ‘‘An’ wot will ze 
gentailman ‘ave to-day?’’—and then, be- 
fore the gentleman can answer, jumping 
right in and telling him what he is going to 
have, always favoring at least three differ- 
ent kinds of meats for even the lightest 
meal, and never less than two vegetables, 
and never once failing to recommend a full 
bottle of the costliest wine on the premises. 

Stress of war has not caused these gentry 
to forget or forgo a single one of the ancient 
wiles that for half a century their kind has 
practiced upon American tourists and 
others who didn’t care what else they did 
with their money so long as they were given 
a chance to spend it for something they 
didn’t particularly want. Yep; those 
charged with the responsibility of calling 
up the reserves certainly made a big mis- 
take back yonder in August of 1914. They 
practiced discrimination in the wrong quar- 
ter altogether. If any favoritism was to be 
shown they should have taken the head 
waiters and left the Apaches at home. 


Jess Willard’s Sad Life 


Many’s the hard battle I’ve had with 
these « haps this year. It never failed not 
one single, solitary time did it fail—-that 
the functionary who took my order first 
tried to tell me what my order was going to 
be, and then, after a struggle, reluctantly 
consented to bring me the things I wanted 
and insisted on having. Never once did he 
omit the ceremony of impressing it upon 
me that he would regard it as a deep favor 
if only I would be so good as to order a 
whole lobster. i do not think there was 
anyt hing personal in this; he recommended 
the lobster because lobster was the most 
expensive thing he had in stock. If he could 
have thought of anything more expensive 
than lobster he would have recommended 
that. 

I always refused—not that I harbor any 
grudge against lobsters as a class, but be 
cause I object to being dictated to by a 
buccaneer with flat feet, who wears a soiled 
dickey instead of a shirt, and who is only 
waiting for a chance to overcharge me or 
short-change me, or give me bad money, or 
something. If every other form of prov- 
ender had failed them the populace of 
Paris could have subsisted very comfort- 
ably for several days on the lobsters I re- 
fused to buy in the course of the spring and 
summer. I’m sure of it 

And when I had firmly, emphatically, 
yea, ofttimes passionately declined the 
proffered lobster, he, having with difficulty 
mastered his chagrin, would seek to direct 
my attention to the salmon, his motive for 
this change in tactics being that salmon, 
though apparently plentiful, was generally 
the second most expensive item upon the 
regular menu. Salmon as served in Paris 
wears a different aspect from the one com- 
monly worn by it when it appears upon the 
table here. 

Over there they cut the fish through 
amidships, in cross-sections, and, removing 
the segment of spinal column, spread the 
portion flat upon a plate and serve it thus; 
the result greatly resembling a pair of mini- 
ature pink horse collars. A man who knew 
not the salmon in his native state, on order- 
ing salmon in France would get the idea 
that the salmon was bowlegged and that 
the breast had been sold to someone else, 
leaving only the hind quarters for him. 

Harking back to lobsters, I am reminded 
of a tragedy to which I was an eyewitness. 
Nearly every night for a week or more two 
of us dined at the same restaurant on the 
Rue de Rivoli. On the occasion of our first 
appearance here we were confronted as we 
entered by a large table bearing all manner 
of special delicacies and cold dishes. Right 
in the middle of the array was one of the 
largest lobsters I ever saw, reposing on a 
couch of water cress and seaweed, arranged 
upon a serviette. He made an impressive 
sight as he lay there prone upon his stom- 
ach, fidgeting his feelers in a petulant way. 

We two took seats near by. At once the 
silent signal was given signifying, in the 
cipher code, ‘Americans in the house!” 
And the maitre d’hétel came to where he 
rested and, grasping him firmly just back 





of the armpits, picked him up and brought 
him over to us and invited us to consider 
his merits. When we had declined to con- 
sider the proposition of eating him in each 
of the three languages we knew—namely, 
English, bad French, and profane—the 
master sorrowfully returned him to his bed. 

Presently two other Americans entered 
and immediately after them a party of 
English officers, and then some more Amer- 
icans. Each time the boss would gather up 
the lobster and personally introduce him to 
the newcomers, just as he had done in our 
case, by poking the monster under their 
noses and making him wriggle to show that 
he was really alive and not operated by 
clockwork, and enthusiastically dilating 
upon his superior attractions, which, he 
assured them, would be enormously en- 
hanced if only messicurs would agree forth- 
with to partake of him in a broiled state. 
But there were no takers; and so back 
again he would go to his place by the door, 
there to remain till the next prospective 
victim arrived. 

We fell into the habit of going to this 
place in the evenings in order to enjoy repe- 
titions of this performance while dining. 
The lobster became to us a familiar ac- 
quaintance. We took to calling him Jess 
Willard, partly on account of his reach and 
partly on account of his rugged appear- 
ance, but most of all because his manager 
appeared to have so much trouble in get- 
ting him matched with anybody. 

Half a dozen times a night, or oftener, he 
traveled under escort through the dining 
room, always returning again to his regular 
station. Along about the middle of the 
week he began to fail visibly. Before our 
eyes we saw him fading. Either the arti- 
ficial life he was leading or the strain of 
being turned down so often was telling 
upon him. It preyed upon his mind, as we 
could discern by his morose expression. It 
sapped his splendid vitality as well. No 
longer did he expand his chest and wave his 
numerous extremities about when being ex- 
hibited before the indifferent eyes of possi- 
ble investors, but remained inert, logy, 
gloomy, spiritless—a melancholy spectacle 
indeed, 

It now required artificial stimulation to 
induce him to display even a temporary 
interest in his surroundings. With a prac- 
ticed finger, his keeper would thump him on 
the tenderer portions of his stomach, and 
then he would wake up; but it was only for 
a moment. He relapsed again into his lam- 
entable state of depression and languor. 
By every outward sign here was a lobster 
that fain would withdraw from the world. 
But we knew that for him there was no op- 
portunity to do so; on the hoof he repre- 
sented too many precious francs to be 
allowed to go into retirement. 

On Saturday night we realized that for 
our old friend the end was nigh. His eyes 
were deeply set about two-thirds of the way 
back toward his head and with one listless 
claw he picked at the serviette. The sum- 
mons was very near; plainly the dread end 
impended. 


Swiftly Rising Prices 


Sunday night he was still present, but in 
a greatly altered state. During the ensuing 
forty-four hours his brave spirit had fled. 
They had boiled him then; so now, instead 
of being green, he was a bright and var- 
nished red all over, the exact color of 
Truck Six in the Paducah Fire Department. 

We felt that we who had been sympa- 
thizers at the bedside during some of his 
farewell moments owed it to his memory to 
assist in the last sad rites. At a perfectly 
fabulous price we bought the departed and 
undertook to give him what might be called 
a personal interment; but he was a disap- 
pointment. He should have been allowed 
to take the veil before misanthropy had en- 
tirely undermined his health and destroyed 
his better nature, and made him, as it were, 
morbid. Like Harry Leon Wilson’s im- 
mortal Cousin Egbert, he could be pushed 
just so far, and no farther. 

Before I left Paris the city was put upon 
bread cards. The country at large was sup- 
posed to be on bread rations too; but in 
most of the smaller towns I visited the 
hotel keepers either did not know about the 
new regulation or chose to disregard it. 
Certainly they generally disregarded it so 
far as we were concerned. For all I know to 
the contrary, though, they were restricting 
their ordinary patrons to the ordained 
quantities and making an exception in the 
case of our people. It may have been one of 
their ways of showing a special courtesy to 
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representatives of an allied race. It would 
have been characteristic of these kindly 
provincial innkeepers to have done just 
that thing. 

Likewise, one could no longer obtain 
cheese in a first-grade Paris restaurant or 
aboard a French dining car, though cheese 
was to be had in unstinted quantity in the 
rural districts and in the Paris shops; and, 
I believe, it was also procurable in the cafés 
of the Parisian working classes, provided it 
formed a part of a meal costing not more 
than five francs, or some such sum. Ina 
first-rate place it was, of course, impossible 
to get any sort of meal for five franes, or 
ten francs either; especially after the ten 
per cent luxury tax had been tacked on 

In March prices at the smarter café 
eating places had already advanced, | 
should say, at least one hundred per cent 
above the customary pre-war rates; and by 
midsummer the tariffs showed a second 
hundred per cent increase in delice acies, an 
one of at least fifty per cent in staples, 
which brought them almost up to the New 
York standards. Outside of Paris prices 
continued to be rational and fair. 

Just as I was about starting on my last trip 
to the Front before sailing for home, official 
announcement was made that dog biscuits 
would shortly be advanced in price to a 
well-nigh prohibitive figure. So I presume 
that very shortly thereafter the head wait 
ers began offering dog biscuits to American 
guests. Or, if they have not yet done so, 
they will do so just as soon as a dog biscuit 
costs more than a lobster 


costs. 


A Race of Natural Cooks 


Until this trip I never appreciated what a 
race of perfect cooks the French are. | 
thought I did, but I didn’t. One visiting 
the big cities or stopping at show places and 
resorts along the main lines of motor and 
rail travel in peacetime could never come 
to a real and due appreciation of the ur 
formly high culinary expertness of the popu 
lace in general. | had to take campaigning 
trips across country into isolated districts 
lying well off the old tourist lanes to learn 
the lesson. Having learned it, 1 profited 
by it. 

No matter how small the hamlet or how 
dingy appearing the so-called hotel in it 
might be, we were sure of getting satisfying 
food, cooked agreeably and served to us by 
a friendly, smiling little French maiden, 
and charged for at a most reasonable figure, 
considering that generally the town was 
fairly close up to the fighting lines and the 
bringing in of supplies for civilians’ needs 
was frequently subordinated to the han- 
dling of military necessities. 

Indeed, the place might be almost within 
range of the big guns and subjected to 
bombing outrages by enemy airmen, but 
somehow the local Boniface managed to 
produce food ample for our desires, and 
most appetizing besides. His larder might 
be limited, but his good nature, like hi 
hospitality, was boundless. 

I predic: that there is going to be an era of 
better cooking in America after this war 
Our soldiers, returning home, are going to 
demand a tastier and more diversified fare 
than many of them enjoyed before they 
put on khaki and went overseas; and they 
are going to get it too. Remembering what 
they had to eat under French roofs, they 
will never again be satisfied with meat 
fried to death, with soggy ve getables, with 
underdone breads. 

Sometimes as we went scouting about 
on our roving commission to see what we 
might see, at mealtime we would enter a 
community too small to harbor within it 
any establishment calling itself a hotel. In 
such a case this, then, would be our pro- 
cedure: We would run down to the railroad 
crossing and halt at the door of the inevi- 
table Café de la Station, or, as we should 
say in our language, the Last Chance Sa- 
loon; and of the proprietor we would in- 
quire the name and whereabouts of some 
person in the community who might be in- 
duced, for a price, to feed a duet or a trio 
of hungry correspondents. 


At first, when we were green at the | 


thing, we sometimes tried to interrogate 
the local gendarme; but complications, 
misunderstandings, and that same confu- 
sion of tongues which spoiled so promising 
a building project that time at the Tower 
of Babel always ensued. Central Europe 
has a very dense population, as the geog- 
raphies used to tell us; but the densest ones 
get on the police force. 

So when by bitter experience we had 
learned that the gendarme never by any 
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“Tlike you. 
Jim.but your 
Cream 1s no 
g00d; 


said a traveling salesman friend 
of mine the other day—and he 
meant it. Claimed he had been 
giving Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream a fair trial for a week, 
and it fell short of my claims 
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Varnish Efficiency 


Varnishes vary greatly in quality. Good varnish 
makes a finish of lasting beauty, poor or unsuit 
ible varnish does not They cost the same to 
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the use of Listerine at home are contained 
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chance could get our meaning and that we 
never could understand his gestures, we hit 
upon the wise expedient of going right 
away to the Last Chance for information. 

At the outset | preferred to let one of my 
companions conduct the inquiry; but pres- 
ently it dawned upon me that my mode of 
speech gave unbounded joy to my provin- 

a! audiences, and I decided that if a little 

exertion on my part brought a measure of 

cent pleasure into the lives of these 

good folks it was my duty, as an Ally, to 
ge whenever possible. 

I came to realize that all these years I 

been employing the wrong vehicle 
when I strive to dash off whimsicalities, be- 
’ frequently my very best efforts, as 
ione in English, have fallen flat. But when 
some remote village I, using French, ut- 
tered the simplest and most commonplace 
remark to a French tavern keeper, with 
absolutely no intent or desire whatsoever, 
mind you, to be humorous or facetious, 
invariably he would burst instantly into 
peals of unbridled merriment 

Frequently he would call in his wife or 
some of his friends to help him laugh. And 
then, when his guffaws had died away into 
gentle chuckles, he would make answer; 
and if he spoke rapidly, aa he always did, 
I would be swept away by the freshets of 
his eloquence and left gasping far beyond 
my depth 

That was why, when I went to a revue in 
Paris, | hoped they’d have some good tum- 
bling on the bill. I understand French, of 
course; but not as spoken 

I likewise have difficulty in making out 
its meaning when I read it; but in other 
regards I flatter myself that my knowledge 
of the language is quite adequate. Cer 
tainly, as | have just stated, 1 manage 
to create a pleasant sensation among my 
French hearers when I employ it in con- 
versation 

As I was saying, the general rule was 
that I should ask the name and where- 
abouts of a house in the town where we 
might procure victuals; and then, after a 
bit, when the laughing had died down, one 
of my companions would break in and find 
out what we wanted to know. 

The information thus secured probably 
led us to a tiny cottage of mud-daubed 
wattles. Our hostess there might be a 
shapeless, wrinkled, clumsy old woman. 
Her kitchen equipment might be confined 
to an open fire and a spit, and a few battered 
pots. 

Her larder might be most meagerly cir- 
cumscribed as to variety, and generally was. 
But she could concoct such savory dishes 
for us—such marvelous, golden-brown fried 
potatoes; such good soups; such savory 
omelets; such toothsome fragrant stews! 
Especially such stews! 


Mother-of-Cheese 


For all we knew — or cared — the meat she 
put into her pot might have been horse 
meat and the garnishments such green 
things as she had plucked at the roadside; 
but the flavor of the delectable broth cured 
us of any inclinations to make investigation 
as to the former stations in life of its basic 
constituents. I am satisfied that, chosen at 
random, almost any peasant housewife of 
France can take an old Palm Beach suit and 
a handful of potherbs and, mingling these 
together according to her own peculiar 
system, turn out a ragoit fit for a king. 
Indeed, it would be far too good for some 
kings I know of. 

And if she had a worn-out bath sponge 
and the cork of a discarded vanilla-extract 
bottle she, calling upon her hens for a little 
help in the matter of eggs, could produce 
for dessert a delicious meringue, with 
floating-island effects in it. I'd stake my 
life on her ability to deliver. 

If, on such an occasion as the one I have 
sought to describe, we were perchance in 
the south of France or in the Cdte-d’Or 
country, lying over toward the Swiss bor- 
der, we could count upon having a bait of 
delicious strawberries to wind up with. But 
if perchance we had fared into one of the 
northeastern provinces we were reasonably 
certain the meal would be rounded out with 
helpings of a certain kind of cheese that is 
indigenous to those parts. It comes in a 
flat cake, which invariably is all caved in 


| and squashed out, as though the owner had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sat upon it while bringing it into the mar- 
ket in his two-wheeled cart. 

Likewise, when its temperature goes up, 
it becomes more of a liquid than a solid; 
and it has an aroma by virtue of which it 
secures the attention and commands the 
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respect of the most casual passer-by. It is 
more than just cheese. I should call it 
mother-of-cheese. It is to other and lesser 
cheeses as civet cats are to canary birds 

if you get what I mean; and in its company 
the most boisterous Brie or the most vocifer- 
ous Camembert you ever saw becomes at 
once deaf and dumb. 

Its flavor is wonderful. Mainly it is found 
in ancient Normandy; and, among stran- 
gers, eating it—or, when it is in an espe- 
cially fluid state, drinking it— comes under 
the head of outdoor sports. But the na- 
tives take it right into the same house with 
themselves. 

And, no matter where we were—in 
Picardy, in Brittany, in the Vosges or the 
Champagne, as the case might be—we had 
wonderful crusty bread and delicious but- 
ter and a good light wine to go along with 
our meal. We would sit at a bare table in 
the smoky cluttered interior of the old 
kitchen, with the rafters just over our 
heads, and with the broken tiles— or some- 
times the bare earthen floor --beneath our 
feet, and would eat our fill. 

More times than once or twice or thrice I 
have known the mistress of the house at 
settlement time to insist that we were over- 
paying her. From a civilian compatriot 
she would have exacted the last sou of her 
just due; but, because we were Americans 
and because our country had sent its sons 
overseas to help her people save France, 
she, a representative of the most canny and 
thrifty class in a country known for the 
thriftiness of all its classes, hesitated to 
accept the full amount of the sum we offered 
her in payment. 


A Regular Skillet Hound 


She believed us, of course, to be rich — in 
the eyes of the European peasant all Amer 
icans are rich—and she was poor and hard 
put to it to earn her living; but here was a 
chance for her to show in her own way a 
sense of what she, as a Frenchwoman, felt 
for America. Somehow, the more you see 
of the French, the less you care for the 
Germans. 

Moving on up a few miles nearer the 
trenches, we would run into our own peo 
ple; and then we were sure of a greeting, 
and a chair apiece and a tin plate and a tin 
cup apiece at an American mess. I have 
had chuck with privates and I have had 
chow with noncoms; I have had grub with 
company commanders and I have dined 
with generals—and always the meal was 
flavored with the good, strong man-talk of 
the real he-American. 

The food was of the best quality and 
there was plenty of it for all, and some to 
spare. 

One reason—among others—why the 
Yank fights so well is because he is so well 
fed between fights. 

The very best meals I had while abroad 
were vouchsafed me during the three days 
I spent with a front-line regiment as a 
guest of the colonel of one of our negro out- 
fits. To this colonel a French general, out 
of the goodness of his heart, had loaned his 
cook, a whiskered poilu, who, before he be- 
came a whiskered poilu, had been the chef 
in the castle of one of the richest men in 
Europe. 

This genius cooked the midday meals 
and the dinners; but, because no French- 
man can understand why anyone should 
require for breakfast anything more solid 
than a dry roll and a dab of honey, the 
preparation of the morning meal was in- 
trusted to a Southern black boy, who, I 
may say, was a regular skillet hound. And 
this gifted youth wrestled with the matu- 
tinal ham and eggs and flipped the flap- 
jacks for the headquarters mess. 

On a full Southern breakfast and a 
wonderful French luncheon and dinner a 
grown man can get through the day very, 
very well indeed, as I bear witness. 

Howsomever, as spring wore into sum- 
mer and summer ran its course, I began to 
long with a constantly increasing longing 
for certain distinctive dishes to be found 
nowhere except in my native clime; brook 
trout, forexample,androastingears,and 
Oh, lots of things! So I came home to get 
them. 

And, now that I’ve had them, I often 
catch myself in the act of thoughtfully 
dwelling upon the fond remembrances of 
those spicy fragrant stews eaten in peasant 
kitchens, and those army doughnuts, and 
those slices of bacon toasted at daybreak on 
the lids of mess kits in British dugouts. 

I suppose they call contentment a jewel 
because it is so rare, 
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| You get out of a truck 
- what the maker put in 


IERCE-ARROWS yield big dividends 
because they are built to endure. Designed 


right, built painstakingly of selected material, 
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they can’t fail. Regular inspection keeps THE PIERCE-ARROW 


them right, keeps earnings up and costs down. MOTOR CAR CO. 
¥ é ; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Changing design means uncertain stand- 
\ ards—usually to get an attractive selling price. 
When quality is secondary, upkeep is high, 
resale prices low. Ask those who have had 


experience with both kinds what they found out. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers more work in a given time; 
Loses less time on the job and off the job; 





Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 
Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 
a higher resale price at all times. 
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Zr Third Consecutive Year 






Post-War Production to be on Scale Commensurate 


with Public Appreciation othe Cars Distinctive Merit 


FRAWHE World War made On August 28th of this output permitted by the War The success of this dis- 

| early demands on Peer- year we were obliged to notify Industries Board had been tinctive car, notwithstanding 
less produciion capacity —we our distributors that we could sold—our sales year ended the curtailed productjon that 
are in our fifth year of war take no more orders for the more than four months ahead has always handicapped it, 
work on a large scale. Two-Power-Ranger—the of the calendar year. has been notable for steadily 


increasing public regard, 
From first to last, during which after three years is 


still pyramiding. 















the entire three years that 


we have been building the ) 
When the war is won, and 
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HIS FACE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 13 


“That Isadora Platt—she’s a witch!” 
growled Cassius, apparently unable to let 
his grudge sleep. ‘She's vibrating all over 
the place; she can prove on the piano that 
Effie and Len harmonize by some sort of 
esoteric barber-shop chord. She’s got 
Lottie going. And Effie—phew! Newt, 
please do something!” 

“If Effie and Len are 
terfere?”’ 

“Think, man, think!’ commanded the 
stricken father almost hysterically. 

“When will the engagement be an- 
nounced?” 

“In two weeks.” He groaned. 

“In two weeks,”’ echoed the Sunday edi- 
tor, as though there were nothing more to 
say. Apparently there wasn’t, for Mr. 
Garner handed him a cigar and took his 
sorrowful way out through the local room. 


satisfied, why in- 


About the time the magnolias in the park 

overlooking the river are well opened to the 
spring winds it is the custom of the Lewis- 
me people to give one another Sunday 
breakfasts, late lazy luxurious affairs where 
anything or nothing might happen in the 
way of settling or unsettling social relations 
round Bolingbroke Square, which is still 
the center of things, despite the recent 
tendency of outlanders and vulgarians to 
come and build palaces on the hill. 

On a sultry Sunday forenoon, two weeks 
and a day after the interview in the In- 
spector office, Mr. Newton H. Farley came 
puffing along in the indestructible ‘Lije 
amid groanings, creakings and spirit rap 
pings from the engine as the familiar smoke 
screen trailed far behind. Newton had dis- 
covered a patent quick-drying paint with 
which it was his custom to beautify Elijah’s 
Chariot every few weeks, changing the 
color to suit his whim. This week ’Lije 
glowed with that disagreeable red often 
found in fancy cabbages, and the ap- 
proach toward the Garner home an- 
nounced itself to the ear, the eye and the 
nose simultaneously 

It was plain to see that Newt had 
dressed up for the occasion, for above his 
tufted eyebrows he wore one of those Pan- 
ama hats that may be purchased by mail 
at a miraculous bargain. Over his bulky 
frame a ready-made Palm Beach suit, 
slightly wrinkled, flopped above snow- 
white hosiery and coal-black patent- 
leather shoes. His homely, intelligent face 
held a look of modest forbearance, of un 
certainty and of agitation. Apparently the 
Garners were intending this to be a sort of 
betrothal breakfast but why in the world 
had they asked Newt Farley? Naturally 
fearless he indulged in cowardly qualms, 
wishing that this morning would find him 
anywhere but at the Garner table. 

In the distance he caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Garner himself, standing at the center 

f the colonial veranda. This was cheerful 
enough, Newt thought; but as his glance 
above the wheel strayed toward the pom 
pous rough-stone Platt dwelling next door 
he descried a moving figure of mysterious 
significance. It was a special-delivery post- 
man who leaped nimbly from his bicycle, 
ran up to the door, handed in a letter, 
returned to his wheel 

Farley halted his prodigy before the Gar- 
ner lawn, to whose center his host had now 
come down and stood puffing over a geo 
metrically perfect flower bed. 

“No, you're not early,”” grumbled the 


ittle man. “I’m the only one up. Can't 
find my Sunday paper.” 
The last clause of the complaint caused 


the Sunday editor a feeling of in*ense relief. 

“Of course, Lovely Leonard hasn’t shown 
up,” said he, fanning himself with his mail 
order Panama 

“*He’s probably 
hair and powdering 
sius. 

He leaned over and pulled a twig fussily 
from the row of Indian-red foliage plants 
symmetrically bordering the bed, then he 
looked up nervously and jerked out, ‘‘ Well? 
Put anything over?” 

“Give me time,”’ grinned the resourceful 
one, 

“Time! It’s June now and they’re to 
be married in September unless I shoot him 
or something. “4 

‘So you can’t find your Sunday paper! 
exclaimed Newt, all too anxious to change 
the subject. 

‘I think the darkies steal it.’ 

‘The colored taste is im proving 


at the mirror waving his 


his nose,”’ grunted Cas- 


But old Garner was not to be put off so 
easily. 

‘*Haven’t you even started to think?’ 
he wailed as though about to burstinto tears. 

“Yes. Two or three things have occurred 
to me, but — 

“Do you know, 
round the corner,” 

‘Bad as that?” 

““Worse. Why, he gets more mash notes 
than a movie hero. Didn't you see that 
special delivery scorching up to his house? 
Can’t let him alone, even on Sunday. They 
say he carries a mirror in the top of his 

cigarette case. And what d’you think his 
mot her’s doing to him now?” 

“You can’t surprise me.” 

*‘She’s hired a guinea— Professor Bildad 
or something—to teach him Greek wres- 
tling. ; 

‘Oh, that’s been going on for a year or 
two,” replied the unruffled Newt. ‘ Mrs. 
Platt says that modern men should learn 
to scrap in such a way as to show the grace- 
ful lines of the figure, the way Ajax and 
Bootjax fought at the battle of Eucalyptus. 
And you can’t deny that Len’s good to 
look at. 

‘Men aren't intended to look at!” 
snarled the empurpled Cassius; and as 
though to challenge that sweeping state- 
ment the Platt front door opened and forth 
came Mrs. Platt upon the daintily tailored 
arm of her resplendent son. 

She came sweepingly, employing a walk 
which it was plain to see she had studied. 
She wore a saffron gown, draped robelike 
from the shoulders, the color having been 
selected by her for Sunday wear, as Sunday 
was a saffron day, according to her creed. 
This might have been his bridal morn, so 
exquisitely was young Narcissus attired as 
the woman at his side cast adoring glances 
up at the face that was so like her own. 

A morning coat with braided edges cov 
ered his elegant torso; a scarf of blue, 
parkling like a sapphire, was knotted 
smoothly under the wings of a high collar; 
a silk hat—though Lewisburg seldom brings 
out silk hats save for weddings and funer- 
als—was tilted becomingly back from his 
low white forehead. His be -auty, caught 
under the full morning sun, was like that 
we see idealized in some advertise ments 
lashes too long and curling for a man’s, eyes 
too softly azure, a pure Greek profile evenly 
balanced by a nose that ran as straight 
from base to tip as the edge of a carpenter's 
square, 

He frowned gently as he walked, because 
his mother was taking him to task in the 
matter of certain pink love letters, and 
Leonard struggling for an explanation was 
oddly disturbed. 

Out on the Garner lawn the two con- 
spirators gazed just a moment. 

“Let's go on the porch,” growled Cas- 
sius in the tone of one who wishes to screen 
himself against mosquitoes. 


I wouldn’t trust him 
roared Effie’s father. 


Those tantalizing pink love letters had 
managed to delay Lovely Leonard beyond 
his accustomed lateness this morning. The 
Sunday-morning toilet had always been for 
him a sacred, slow and serious proces 
Lewisburg hinted that his mother took him 
to New York twice yearly for the purpose 
of consulting his tailors, and the smoothly 
ironed garments that he brought from his 
closet this morning as he stood in his 
pyjamas awaiting the flow of tepid water 
to fill his tub, more than verified the myth. 
Leonard's room was pretty, too pretty. 
Mrs. Platt had arranged the decorations. 
There were too many flowered things, too 
much pink, too many expensively bound 
books with titles of sweetness and light. 
There were dozens of girlishly inscribed, 
simpering photographs scattered round, the 
subjects being different but the sentiments 
much alike. On the bureau beside an 
artistic portrait of himself smiled the picture 
of honor. Photography, which interprets 
auburn hair as black, could never do justice 
to Effie Garner, but it could show the milky 
whiteness of her skin and the keen spirit 
in her splendid gray eyes. 

Lovely Leonard should have been very 
happy this morning. But out of the left- 
hand upper bureau drawer, which he had 
left unlocked, there floated an exotic per- 
fume guiltily reminding him of that rapidly 
increasing pile of pink envelopes. Of course, 
this sort of thing must stop. Even as he 
stood lathering the sculptured surface run- 
ning from his ears to the dimple in his chin 
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Grind Your Flour in an Arcade 


Perhaps you never thought it 
possible to make flour at home. You 
can. Right in your own kitchen an 
Arcade Home Flour Mill will grind 
grains for about one-fourth the price 
of the regular mill product. 


And you'll have the same kind of 


flour the old-fashioned, water-powe1 

mills used to make, withall the body- 

building elements of the whole grain 
healthful and easily digested. 


Buy the grains from your local 
grocer or feed and grain store. The 
Government urges you to use more 
corn, rye, oats, barley, rice, etc. Save 
as much wheat as possible for our 


fighting men, With the Arcade you 
can combine the ground grains in 
the ways you like best, for bread, 
biscuits, muffins or pastry. Grinds 
all grades, from very coarse to very 
fine. Sift it if you prefer, to remove 
the hulls. 


But to be sure of getting satisfac 
tory results insist on the genuine 
Arcade Home Flour Mill. Price 
$3.50 east of the Rocky Mountains. 


The Arcade is also made with 
larger grinding capacity, equipped 
to be operated by power. Send to 
day for our new recipe book, ‘‘ Better 
Baking for Less Money.”’ It’s free. 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Co., 2002 Arcade Avenue, Freeport, Ill. 
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**The best Hose ever— 
and for you, too, Sis.’’ 


Every pair of 
Monitoe 


Hosiery 





is the combination 
of selected ma- 
terials and trained 
craftsmanship. 


The result is—MonitoHosiery wears better, looks 
better, feels better—simply because it is better 
Satisfaction is guaranteed in every pair to 
every customer—man or woman. 
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fashioned and Seamless. 
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EVENING POST 


he resolved that he would tiptoe down to 
the kitchen this very afternoon, and in the 
cook’s absence burn the whole collection 
in the range. His toilet had progressed to 
the point where he had retied his sapphire 
searf for the dozenth time when he heard 
the doorbell ring, and anticipating trouble 
saw the gray-uniformed cyclist below hand- 
ing in another square of pinkish stationery. 

Len gazed with something more than 
irritation. Since the flood of them had 
come unbidden, unidentified, was it any 
fault of his that he opened them, read them, 
reflected on their desperate philosophy? 
Poor Una!—for thus she signed herself. 
He could appreciate the hopelessness with 
which she worshiped from afar, but she 
must be discouraged in some way; for 
Lovely Leonard was already beginning to 
look upon himself as a married man. 

After an interval a knock sounded at 
the door. 

“*Zolno, dear!”’ came his mother’s dove- 
like note—Zolno was a cryptic name she had 
recently taken to calling him by. “ Here’s 
another for you.”” She thrust a rose-tinted 


| envelope through the crack in the door and 


another has claimed you, 


the 


cautioned with more than usual 
“It’s after ten already, Zolno!” 

Again that exotic perfume floated to his 
Grecian nose as he rent the faddishly woven 
flap. It was written in the same curiously 
ill-formed scrawl] that had characterized 
the others. But this one began, as it were, 
at high speed: 


asperity, 


“And now I know! They have told me! 
To-day all the world has been told how 
how from this 
yoy you must go through life chained 
by the golden chains of your own forging. 
It will be hard to think of you, Beautiful 
Man, as wasting your rare presence upon 
humdrum of domesticity. I must tell 
you this because your happiness means so 


; much to me, even though you gain it at 


the cost of my own poor life. I love you. 
Oh, that I must say it when it is thus too 
late! I, too, am beautiful, they say; but it 
is written that I should be lonely. Often 
at night I walk by the river bank thinking 
sadly of you, of your eyes like the blue 
Caribbean, your brows calm as the stars. 
And it is for you that the river shall receive 
my body, under that gibbous moon which 
smiles wanly upon broken hearts. I shall 
stand to-night at the trysting place of 
Death. Do you know the statue of Poe, 
adream near the river’s brink? ‘That 
granite heart will understand as I look 
down into the cool tide and long for peace. 
Perhaps to-night, if you come there, you 
will catch a glint of my dead face above 
the billows. . 

“I shall be there from nine till twelve. 

“UNA. 


With this strangely praccical declaration 
the missive broke off, leavir., Leonard in 
his customary state of psychic confusion. 
Having at last dropped the latest addition 
to his library of pink passion into the upper 
left-hand bureau drawer, he finished dress- 
ing with more than customary haste. He 
found his mother waiting downstairs in the 
living room. 

“Naughty Lotus!” she cooed, giving him 
os r adoring eyes. “Of course, you're used 

to keeping girls waiting. But at your be- 
trothal breakfast 

“Anything in the papers?” he abruptly 
challenged. The woman who had so dexter- 
ously molded his life slightly bored him this 
morning. He was wondering if this Una 
person se sriously ¢ ontemplated | suicide. 

‘About your engagement?” asked Mrs. 


Platt. “Oh, my Boy Blue!’’—she had a 
way of calling everything by a fancy 
name—‘‘there’s the most wonderful tribute 


to you in the Inspector.” Leonard had 
reached out for the sheet, when she insisted, 
““No, we're nearly half an hour late now.” 

They: had started down the walk toward 


| the Garners’ when she cleared her throat. 


*Zolno,” she began, “I’ve counted eleven 


| of those pink envelopes, and Laura says 
| that two more have come when I was out.” 


‘They're a mystery to me,” said Adonis 
truly. 

“Pink,” she warned him, “is your an- 
tagonistic color. You've got to remember, 
too, that you're engaged to be married. 
There! I’ve hurt Boy Blue!” 

“Tt’s nothing,” he magnanimously al- 
lowed as they entered the Garner front 
yard and proceeded decorously toward the 
veranda. 

In cane chairs under the awning they 
found Mr. and Mrs. Garner undergoing one 
of Newt Farley's rich monologues; smilingly 
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all three sat in the politely restrained atti- 
tudes peculiar to civilized beings secretly 
suffering before a delayed meal. Mrs. Gar- 
ner was a small, delicately built lady whose 
eyes had once been as wildly gray as her 
daughter’s and whose hair had faded to a 
tarnished gilt. She yielded to Lovely Leon- 
ard the tributary glance he had grown to 
expect from the ladies. The civilities be- 
tween the men managed to express what 
Garner and Farley thought of Platt and 
what Platt thought of Garner and Farley. 
Not much on either side. 

“It’s Boy Blue’s fault again!” gushed 
Mrs. Platt. 

“T didn’t know that Boy Blue had any,” 
said old Cassius, managing to nudge his 
fellow conspirator. 

“Even Krishna was purified by fire,” 
crooned the amateur seeress, rolling her 
eyes as though about to go into the Silence, 
where in Garner’s estimation she belonged. 

“‘Oh, so he was,” Cassius agreed in the 
voice we use when computing batting aver- 
ages. 

Leonard’s handsome gaze went wander- 
ing through the long glass doors. Uneasily 
he was linking Effie’s delayed appearance 
with Una’s damp threat. 

“That child’s later and later every morn- 
ing now,”’ Mrs. Garner was explaining. 

**T think we’ll have to put a gong on the 
side porch,”’ grunted the incorrigible father. 

“Len, what’s the name of that Chinese 
zither you were picking away at nearly all 
last night? 

“That’s called a dulcimer,” explained 
Leonard, who was usually silent under the 
hostile gaze of masculine Lewisburg. 

“A dulcie—what?” 

**A dulcimer,” cut in Mrs. Platt, ruffling 
like a hen whose first-born chick has been 
attacked. ‘*The dulcimer is of Oriental 
origin, having been handed down to us 
by the poets of ancient Persia.” 

“That thing Len was punishing till one 
o’clock this morning was handed down, I 
reckon. The Persian poets didn’t know 
much about machinery or they’d have kept 
the thing be tter oiled.” 

*Cassius!”’ his horrified wife g 
warning. 

“‘When will Americans cease to reduce 
everything to terms of machinery?” Mrs. 
Platt was beseeching the thought waves 
round her. 

“Ask Newt. Since he got Elijah he’s 
learned everything about machinery.” 
Garner turned impatie ntly to his wife: 
“Tsn’t Darwin making us a julep?” 

“*Tfe’s coming, dear.” 

“The fat old rascal’s been so busy read- 
ing my Sunday Inspector he can’t do any- 
thing else. I’m going to retire him for old 
age.” 

“You've been retiring him for twenty 
years,” laughed Farley, to whom no social 
item was lost. Secretly he hoped Darwin 
had eaten the Sunday Inspector. 

Darwin, the fat raseal, blue-black like a 
ripe plum and picturesquely tonsured with 
pearly-gray wool, appeared just in time 
to fend his long-impending doom. On a 
silver salver right under his smile he held 
an elaborately frosted loving cup, from the 
edges of which tender young mint waved 
refreshing plumes. A circlet of lesser juleps 
in frost-rimmed glasses attended the king 
jul “p at center tray. 

‘We're going to drink a loving cup to 
happiness,” smiled Mr. Garner, glaring at 
his son-in-law elect as he contemplated the 
mint-garlanded array. “But of course 
we've got to have Effie.”” 

“Miss Effie say please egscuse huh; she 
ain’ comin’ down,” announced black Dar- 
win from his corner. 

“Not coming down? What the devil do 
you mean?” 

“She done tell -Euphonia how she got a 
pow’ ful misery in huh haid, Mis st’ Garner. 
Yessa. She spec’ she ain’ comin’ down.’ 

Garner telegraphed a query over to his 
wife, who rose, apologized, disappeared. 

Newt Farley, in his capacity as uncle-at- 
large,took the situation in hand and droned 
out a comic version of a recent schoolboard 
election. Old Garner was immensely 
cheered; Mrs. Platt was humorlessly at- 
tentive; Lovely Leonard sat shifting his 
Grecian profile, nervous and uncomfortable. 
Little did he guess that Farley was as ill 
at ease as himself. It seemed days before 
Mrs. Garner returned. 

*“*T reckon we'll have to toast her vacant 
place,” she rattled on in the carefree 
manner that is more portentous than 
gloom. “All your fault, Len, for keeping 
her up so late.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Are You Wasting or Saving? 


: Is Your Motor Consuming or Producing? 


Thousands of car owners are running their old cars this winter 
as a necessary measure of loyalty and economy. 


But it is not necessary to put up with an old car's loss of power and waste of 
gas and oil. An old car choked up with carbon is a most expensive luxury. 


Renew your old car's power—stop its waste of gas and oil—check its carbon 
troubles—make it economical transportation by installing a full set of 





Power depends upon compression. Leaky Where perfect compression exists, full power 
piston rings are the most common cause is obtained from the gasoline consumed, 
of loss of compression. Where gas escapes gasoline and oil are saved, carbon reduced 
downward, not only is power lost, but oil to a minimum and supreme power ob- 








i = works up past the piston rings into the tained. The genuine McQuay-Norris \cax{Roor 
7 combustion chamber. There it burns into Piston Rings repay their cost many times 
If you have oil trouble carbon, fouls the motor, keeps the valves over in the saving of gasoline and oil. Their 
an oil-pumping inane from seating and causes additional loss of | use increases power and reduces carbon, to 
thet’s wasteful anc fouls ° : 
spark plugs—use one power, trouble and repairs. say nothing of trouble, delay and expense. 
McQUAY-NORRIS Read our book, ‘*To Have and to Hold Power,”’ and you'll readily -— > re a tt 
Supereyd see why the distinctive design of McQuay-Norris \caxnfRoor Power’ 
RING Piston Rings works such wonderful changes in gas engines of 
pe all kinds—trucks, tractors, automobiles, motor boats, etc. 
n the top groove « each piston. 
Made with a scientifically de- 7 
egg ee ho gy ec BA Complete service stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes are carried 
oil by over 300 jobbers throughout the country ready for immediate use. ‘A 
Should always be used rith ‘ :. : : ; ae 
salle ae Over 2000 unusual sizes are carried in stock at the factory subject to your 
McQuay-Norris \cax\Roor Pis 3 7 ' 
ton Ring equipment in lower jobber Ss order, SO no job need be delaved. 
grooves to get the best compres- ” 
sion, most power and greatest 
operating economy 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOOD electric ‘‘portables”’ 

J are usually expensive. 
The lamp shown below of 
antique bronze finish, is as 
low priced as it is beautiful. 
Leading public service com- 
panies are co-operating with 
us and offer this lamp, which 
is handsome enough for a 
palace and not too expensive 
for a cottage 




















Eatreme Height, 0 in 
Shade, of amber tinted 
opal glass, /6 in. diam 


Make your home a Xmas gift 
of this lamp. We promise 
you that you will be delighted 
and amazed at its value. 


This Miller Lamp 


may be purchased at 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & Power Co., 


Baltimore 
Denver Gas and Electric Co., Denver 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh 


Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co., 
Salisbury, Md., Cambridge, Md., 
Federalsburg, Md., Easton, Md., 
Denton, Md., Laurel, Delaware, 
Georgetown, Delaware 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Indianapolis Heat and Light Co., Inc., Indianapolis 


Edison Electric Hluminating Co., 
Fdison Electric Iluminating Co., 
Kansas City Light & Power Co., Kansas City 
Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., Providence 
Nebraska Power Co., Omaha 
Penn. Central Light & Power Co., 

Altoona, Huntingdon, Mt. Union, 

Lewistown, Cherry Tree, Patton 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Potomac Electric Power Co 
Public Service Electric Co., 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Newark 


Union Electric Light and Power Co., St. Louis 


bisit or address your inquiries to any of 


the above companies 


Edward Miller & Company 
Meriden - 


Manufacturers of Miller Electric Portable Lamps 


Connecticut 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 46) 

The incoherent Leonard expressed his 
sorrow as the ice-rimmed loving cup went 
the rounds, Mrs. Platt drinking to Two 
Perfect Blossoms, Mrs. Garner to Happi- 
ness, old Cassius to Bright Days, and Newt 
grimly pledging Success to Crime. Mr. 
Garner was the only cheerful member of 
the company which advanced toward the 
breakfast room. He had finished the julep 
in the loving cup and life was beginning to 
stir in his veiny nose. 

“A wedding feast without the bride—we 
don’t mind, do we, Len?” twinkled Effie’s 
reviving father from his place at the table. 

Len, who was savagely attacking his 
grapefruit, got some in his beautiful right 


| eye. 


“No, we don’t mind,” he moaned. 

“There's the most wonderful page in the 
Sunday Inspector,” chimed Mrs. Platt. 

‘Newton, it was your ge nius that arranged 
it. Do tell us all about it. 

Newt Farley fumbled with his spoon, and 
he blessed Mrs. Garner when she cut in, 

‘About Leonard and Effie?” 

“About my Leonard,” announced the 
victim of blind pride. 

Cassius Garner shot one swift glance 
across to Farley ere he turned to his wife 
and inquired: ‘‘ You haven’t seen the Sun- 
day Inspector, have you?” 

** Darwin,” demanded the good lady of 
the fat and woolly one, “‘who’s been read- 
ing the Sunday papers out in the kitchen?” 

‘Nubuddy, Miss Lottie. No’m. No- 
buddy ain’ been readin’ it.” 

**Mother wouldn’t let me see it,’”’ com- 
plained Lovely Leonard as coffee was being 
served, 

“TI wanted the two Blossoms to see it 
together,”’ smiled his parent. ‘“‘It’s so 
symbolic of Boy Blue.” 

Newt scalded himself on — first sip of 
coffee. Darwin and his attendant Nubian 
were now be -aring in luscious creamed 
sweetbreads, of immemorial Sunday cus- 
tom in Lewisburg, when the ponderous 
black man leaned over Mrs. Garner's place 
and whispered quite audibly, ‘‘ Miss Effie 


done took the Sunday Inspector, Miss 
Lottie.” 

‘Took it! How did she get it?” 

**She done come down dis mawnin’ befo’ 


de fambly was up and fetched it off de 
po’ch. Yas’m.” 
“That will do, Darwin.” 
“Yas *m.” 
‘Te ‘ll E uphonia to go up and get it. 
“Yas’m. 
There must have been something un- 


| usually delicious about the creamed sweet- 


| breads, for the 


betrothal breakfast, 
planned by at least two of those present to 
be both a merry and sentimental affair, 
languished for a time into a matter of fork- 
ing food from plate to mouth. Mr. Garner 
turned contemplatively now and then to- 
ward the Sunday editor, who kept his eyes 
steadily on his plate, as though modestly 
deprecating the triumph of journalism Mrs. 
Platt had so much admired. Lovely Leon- 
ard sat racking his brains: What could the 
page have been about to have caused this 
terrible brooding constraint? When at last 
light footsteps were heard creaking down 
thestairs from thesleeping apartment above 
there fell a silence—as though Fate ap- 
proaching in person were about to lay her 
tablets before them all. 

“I hope Euphonia isn’t stopping to read 
it on the way,” laughed Mrs. Garner nerv- 
ously, marking a halt in the approaching 
footsteps. 

Newt Farley had his mouth open for 
supremely humorous effort when the foot- 
falls came hurrying again, as though im- 
pelled by a new decision; then in the open 
doorway appeared Fate in a terrific and 
unexpected guise. It was no coffee colored 
Euphonia that stood there making a 
haughty survey. It was Effie Garner her- 
self, becomingly clad in blue, her shining 
hair done close to her little head. But it 
was the look in her eyes which fixed and 
chilled the guilty man who had scrambled 
to his feet, struggling to wear the mask of 
innocence. For her wild gray eyes had 
sought Farley out as with hurt indignant 
furious gaze she held forth an illustrated 
sheet of the Sunday Inspector. 

“Newt Farley, who gave y ou permission 
to print this atrocious insult?”’ She lashed 
h im W ith an icy thong. 

“Effie, my child!” 
inadequate reminder. 

‘*Mother, have you seen i 

She was pale as snow as she thrust the 
offense into her mother’s trembling hand. 
Garner came round the table and put his 


came her mother’s 


t?” 
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head close to his wife’s, and Leonard, drop- 
ping manners, stared blankly over their 
shoulders. 


LEWISBURG’S FAMOUS BEAUTY 
TO WED 


was the black-lettered caption, and below 
the subtitle: 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BIOGRAPHY OF LEONARD 
EUSTACE PLATT, ENGAGED TO MARRY 
Miss Errige GLADYS GARNER 

The page was squared into spaces for 
twelve photographic reproductions; and 
it dawned miserably upon Lovely Leonard 
that here his life of matchless beauty lay 
pictured before him in the following order: 


No. Portrait of a very young baby 
sitting aR playing with soap, in a white 
porcelain washbasin. Label: “After Tak- 
ing First Prize at the Agnew’s Guild Baby 
Show.” 


No. 2. Portrait of two-year-old infant, 
lightly draped, lying prone on a white 
velvet cushion, perfectly shaped feet kick- 
ing upward. Label: “The Lotus Bath 
Cinches National Baby Prize.” 


No. 3. Child of four, displaying golden 
ringlets, right hand tenderly resting upon 
small plaster replica of the Venus de Milo. 
Label: ‘“‘ Boy Blue’s First Pet.” 


No. 4. Portrait of seven-year-old boy 
costumed as Cupid with little wings and 
bow. Label: ‘“‘He Discovers His Voca- 
tion.” 


“Who the devil got hold of that stuff?” 
murmured Leonard in a voice he did not 
recognize. 

“My Man Child!” upspoke Mrs. Platt. 
You're not offended?’ 

“Not offended!’’ drawled Miss Garner. 
“Look at the rest of them!’’ And she stood 
statuesque to the bitter end. 


“ 


No. 10. Portrait of young musician at a 
somewhat archaic piano, his eyes uplifted 
in the attitude of St. Cecilia. Label: “He 
Hears his Voice.”” 


No. 11. 
costume, 
cony. Label: ‘ 


A youth in fourteenth-century 
moon ing into an imaginary bai- 
‘As Romeo.” 


No. 12. Leonard clad in a cambric tunic, 
Greek bordered, two arms and one leg up 
raised in the attitude of The Bacchante. 
Label: ‘Playing With the Butterflies.” 


“Playing with the butterflies! Wow!” 
Old Cassius slapped his knees and emitted 
a series of unmannerly snorts. 

“Daddy, how can you laugh?” broke in 
his daughter furiously. ‘‘Do you know 
you’re entertaining at your table a man who 
has insulted us all, deliberately, mali- 
ciously?”’ 

Her eyes again flashed upon poor mar- 
— Newt Farley, to whose unspeakable 

lief Mrs. Platt c ame into the fray with 
he or ever-re ~ady sirup. 

“TI gathered the pictures myself,” she 
told the little fury; ‘‘and I loaned them to 
the Inspector. Newt and I planned it to 
surprise you both.” 

“Oh!” Effie brought down the heel of 
her shoe as she turned to her lover. “‘ There’s 
the man who has insulted you!” she cried. 
“Are you going to stand there like a dumb 
statue—do nothing?” 

Lovely Leonard turned blankly and 
faced his man. He had been so carefully 
schooled in all the arts of grace and gentle- 
ness that the very thought of destructive 
physical competition had never entered his 
calculations. He had read in books of duels 
to the death. There had always been a 
preliminary formula, such as slapping a 
man with your glove and sending round 
cards. 

Leonard had left his gloves in the hall, 
and it seemed awkward to go out and get 
them. However, the contempt in Effie’s 
eyes warned him that something must be 
done quickly. 

“Newt,” 
knew how, 
ceeding.” 

Farley never lowered his eyes. ’ For the 
first time in this bad fifteen minutes he 
wanted to laugh. 

“** Ridiculous proceeding’ !"” mocked Effie. 
“For the love of the law, is that all} you can 
say? ‘Ridiculous proceeding’! 

(Centinued on Page 51) 


_upspoke he as harshly as he 
“this is a most ridiculous pro- 
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Standardized Dixie 
Magneto for 12-cylinder 
airplane engine 





To users of 
SPLITDORF 
Spark Plugs 


The Splitdorf Spark Plug, 
“The plug with the Green 
Jacket and indestructible 
mica-wound core,” is allotted 
for essential war work. If 
you have difficully in secur 
ing them for your passenger 
automobile, kindly remember 
that industrial requirements 
must have first attention 
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O THE MANUFACTURER today 100% Americanism is 
both a duty and a privilege. 





Every resource of the Splitdorf organization — every 

factory, every machine, every workman, every ounce 

of material and equipment—is now and will continue 
to be devoted to a single purpose: to supply the needs of War and 
of the essential industries that are helping to win the War. 


On the fighting fronts in France, Belgium and Italy, the magneto 
is relied upon to furnish the vital spark that drives airplane, 
tank, truck, tractor, motorcycle and automobile. As the pioneer 
ALL-AMERICAN manufacturer of magnetos, the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company is devoting all its engineering skill and factory 
facilities to the increased production of standardized Dixie magnetos 
for gasoline engines of every type from one to sixteen cylinders. 


That this essential industry may never be called on in vain, loyal 
American producers in the acres of Splitdorf factories are working 
night and day. Volume production will continue until America 
and her Allies have secured the peace of the world. 


Efficiency as never before; co-operation in intensified measure; 
production of essential equipment only; this is, has been and shall 
continue to ‘be the war-time policy of the Splitdorf organization. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey 
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HE movements are made in Madre- 

Biel under American ownership and 
management by the Gruen Watchmakers’ 
Guild —a group of the best craftsmen who 
have specialized for years in the making 
of small, thin-model watches. 


Here in America, at the headquarters of 
this guild, on ‘“Time Hill,” Cincinnati, the 
beautiful cases are hand wrought and in 
them the movements adjusted and timed 


NEWEST WRIST WATCHES 
EACH A DEPENDABLE TIMEKEEPER 
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When you own a Wrist Watch with the 
name ‘‘Gruen’’ on the dial, you own not 
only an exquisite piece of jewelry, but a 
real timepiece with an organization of the 
best watchmaking craftsmen behind it. 


The Gruen Watch is obtainable only 
through one of 1200 Gruen jeweler agen- 
cies—the best in each locality—to whom 
the sale is confined. Duplicate repair parts 
may be had through them at all times. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS’ GUILD, Dept. B6, “Time Hill?’ CINCINNATI, O 


Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 
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Continued from Page 48 

As she snorted her way back up the stairs 
Mrs. Garner saw fit to take up the cudgels. 

“Mr. Farley,” she said, ‘‘have you any 
good reason for turning my daughter's 
engagement into public ridicule?” 

“I’m sorry the page is offensive to you, 
Mrs. Garner,”’ he lamely defended; “I 
didn’t intend * 

“‘T should like to know, Lottie Garner,” 
cut in Mrs. Platt, dropping her sweet isms 
and ologies with a bang, “how you can 
regard the publication of my boy’s pictures 
as offensive to anyone.’ 

“T regard the spirit in which they were 
published as most decidedly insulting.” 

The men were still standing, and Newt 
Farley, who in the apex of his fame could 
stand off half a dozen roustabouts twice his 
size, had a feeling of being pocketed, sur- 
rounded, beaten. A table, several chairs 
and two angry women stood between him 
and the street exit, and he prayed for 
strength wherewith to endure. 

“Considering that the subject of the 
pictures was my son and that they were 
published after my selection and with my 
consent I take your criticism as most un- 
called for, Mrs. Garner.” 

‘I have no intention of retracting a word 
of it,”’ said the parent from whom Effie had 
inhe rited her fire. 

‘Leonard,” said Mrs. Platt, resuming 
her profe ssional tone as she took her son by 
the arm, “we will be going now. An evil 
vibration is at work. Good morning, Mrs. 
Garner. Good morning, Mr. Garner. 
Good morning, Mr. Farley.” 

The Platts, mother and son, had scarce 
swept along their sidereal course when 
Newt Farley, after an attempt at Mrs. 
Garner’s lifeless hand, made his clumsy 
adieus and slunk away. Old Cassius ac- 
companied him as far as the sidewalk and 
chuckled as though it had been the greatest 
joke of many’seasons. 

“T think it worked,” he jubilated. 

‘Well, I’m glad everybody’s satisfied,” 
grimly smiled the victim of his own 
generosity: 


In perfect stillness Mrs. Platt took her 
darling Nome. He was thankful for that, 
for he had a feeling that should she keep on 
attributing this silly mess to some malign 
changes in the cosmic color scheme or to 
inattention on the part of the Great Vibra- 
tor he would go suddenly mad and run 
foaming through the streets. But she was 
deep in the Silence when she entered the 
house. Leonard was no sooner locked away 
in the privacy of his own boudoir than a 
perverse impulse urged him to unlock the 
upper left-hand bureau drawer and get out 
the latest threnodic message of Una the 
Unknown. It was the one about the moon- 
lit river and the statue of Poe and suicide. 
With the morbid persistency born of 
depression he read the hope Jess lines over 
and over. 

Now Leonard Eustace Platt, behind all 
the esoteric self-worship his mother had 
bred in him, had a wholesome basis of 
practicality. If Effie scorned him, why 
should Una the Unknown— wildly romantic 
and probably beautiful—go jumping off 
high rocks into damp streams for unre- 
suited love of him? The thought lingered 

ist a moment and he put it away with the 
envelope he slipped into his pocket. He 
was sincerely in love with Effie; and though 
she had stung him to the quick he could 
not but believe that his persuasive gifts still 
held her. Therefore he went to the tele- 
phone by the bed, and speaking very softly 
lest he should rouse his mother he got 
the Garners’ number and soon heard Effie 
answer across the chasm of their two side 
yards. 

“‘Let you explain, Len? Why, of course!”’ 
he heard her response to his somewhat 
desperate plea 

It was almost impossible to believe that 
this tone came from the little vixen of an 
hour ago 

“Well, can’t I come right over and 

“Mother and daddy are going to Whipple 
in the car. They'll send it back to me in 
half an hour. Let’s go out to the park. I 
want to talk to you too eg 

After he had hung up the receiver he had 
the thought: What did she want to say to 
him that necessitated a trip all the way 
tothe park? The letter from Una seemed to 
stir in his inside pocket, conveying a sug- 
gestion as faint as its perfume. If Effie 
chose to be independent Leonard too would 
not be without his alternative. 

He was ready and waiting when the big 
car stopped in front of the Garner yard. 


THE SATURDAY 


It was not customary for Lovely Leonard 
to be so prompt, but anxiety works al- 
chemic changes in our habits of mind. A 
strangely serious Effie Garner came out 
presently and allowed herself to be helped 
in at the carriage block. They had rollea 
less than half a mile toward the artificial 
forest of which Lewisburg is so justly 
proud when he fired the first gun of the 
combat — prematurely, as it turned out. 

“Look here, Effie. That page in the 
Inspector “4 

““Sh-h-h!” She nodded a cautious nose 
toward the chauffeur. 

He reached out and gave her hand a 
mollifying clasp, which she permitted as 
she leaned over toward the driver and 
commanded: ‘Philip, take us by the river 
drive—you know that new statue beyond 
the museum—the one of Poe, I think.’ 

The one of Poe, she thought! 

‘‘What in the world are you going there 
for?” a guilty conscience forced him to 
quaver. His mother’s esoteric philosophies 
had made him a firm believer in telepathy. 

“It's so quiet there. Of course, if there's | 
any other place 2 

“Oh no. Quite ideal, I’m sure.” 

They got little further with their con- 
versation until the faithful Philip had 
stopped the car at a bend in the drive 
beyond the museum. They plunged through 
the cypress grove, Effie walking ahead 
through the crooked romantic path. The air 
was charged with brooding melancholy, 
symbolic of the gloomy songster whose sem- 
blance, carved in stone, loomed through 
the black-green spires ahead. A sculptor 
of the impressionistic school had done the 
job, representing the author of Ulalume as 
emerging from a solid rock, his left hand 
nursing his chin, while his bilious eyes con 
templated the river with a suicidal stare. 
Considering the nature of the forthcoming 
remarks Effie had undoubtedly chosen an 
ideal spot. 

“Len,” she began, folding her hands and 
eying him with a new criticism as she sat 
down, “‘I don’t think I love you any more.” 

“How long since you began—not doing 
so?"’ he breathlessly inquired. It was 
quite novel for him to hear a young lady 
say such a thing. 

““Since this morning,” said she. 

“IT see. You couldn’t bear to have me 
made fun of. Was that it?” 

“Don’t think I’m a quitter, Len. I'll 
stick by my end of the bargain if you want 
me to,”’ she offered drearily. ‘‘ But I can't 
help my feelings.” 

“One can’t,” he agreed. 

“When I first began caring for you—I 
must have gone a little out of my mind. 
You're so much better looking than other 
men. I think I must have idealized you to 
an impossible extent. It was so eagy. to 
think you were just as heroic aS you 
looked | 

“You didn’t think I was—firm enough 
with Farley this morning?” 

“It’s not only this one occasion. Now 
that I’m able to look at it coolly I can see 
how you haven’t the character to stand up 
against anything real. Ever since we were 
babies I’ve heard the boys round town 
calling you Lovely Leonard. I used to 
wonder why you didn’t go at them and 
punch their heads. Then when I went 
crazy about you I began making excuses 
You had too fine a soul, I said, for coarse 
brawling and fighting. Then all those pic- 
tures this morning—they seemed to bunch 
your whole life together, to show what was 
the matter with you. You've traded on 
your looks ever since you sat in a wash- 
bowl and took first prize at a baby show.” 

‘I didn’t want the prize,” he flared up. 

“No, not then. But when you were old 
enough you wanted all the prizes that came 
your way. You've been living on blue rib- 
bons these twenty years. It’s your face, 
Len. It’s too good looking for any man to 
carry round with him and not be spoiled 

‘Lhe two sat drearily gazing up at the 
dyspeptic wooer of midnight ravens 

““A face is something you can’t get rid 
of,”’ sighed Len at last. 

“No. And because I can’t keep on ad- 
miring yours is no reason why some other 
girl 

Her voice broke, and this was the one 
encouraging sign 

“So this is final?” he asked, rising 

“I’m afraid so.” 

She too rose and began walking back 
toward the car. He closed the door care 
fully after her. 

“Aren't you coming back?” she asked 
“No thanks,” said he. “I'll walk.” 

Continued on Page 55 
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Army of Force is rapidly 
becoming the best equipped fight 
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faith in our Government 
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Over half of our motor cars in service 
today are operated by farmers 

And every farmer is an individual unit 
in the United States Army of Supply 

These motor that serve the 
farmers are in essential service — saving 
untold millions of hours for productive 
farm labor, necessary to the food supply 
of the nation and its allies 


cars 


needs are 


private 


Of the rest of the existing motor cars, 
who shall say how many serve other 
units in the great Army of Supply? 

the executives, managers and fore- 
men of industries engaged wholly or in 
part in war work. 

the individual war workers whos« 
activities require rapid transportation. 

the men of the various professions, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and others 
who serve the war workers and wat 
industries to keep them efficient. 

We do not know how many cars serve 
these essential workers— but we do know 
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that they must amount to hundreds of 
thousands. 

We do know that the whole motor 
car industry will be almost wholly en- 
gaged in war work by the end of this 
yeal 

And we do know that the output 
of motor fast becoming in 
sufficient to replace cars wearing out In 
service 
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Here is the history of one of the Van Camp Soups. So that soup never varies. Every disk of that 
Chere are 17 other kinds, and each one has its inte: Van Camp Soup has the same exquisite flavor. 


esting story. a 
Each started with a famous recipe. Each has been Better Than Parisian 
perfected by our scientific cooks. That is, by experts, Soups 


college trained in the culinary art. Saf 
Ones mnary art Now you can serve Parisian soups better than they 


Under former methods, the finest soups were ever are in Paris. The blends are more delicious, the formu- 
inexact. Materials varied. The blends were largely las more exact. Every material is just as it should be. 
guesswork. Soups were never We use infinite care in the cooking. 





twice alike, never as RoC xl as they _ The soups come to you ready 
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formula. Standards are fixed for every ingredient, tions of soup possibilities. Try them once, and you { 
und some are selected by analyses will not again be content with lesser soups. { 





Van Camp Products Include 
Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Chili Con Carne 
Peanut Butter Spaghetti Chili Sauce Catsup, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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(Continued from Page §1) 

It was fifteen miles from the Poe statue 
to Bolingbroke Square, but in the agitation 
of the moment neither of them had thought 
of that. ‘‘Good-by,” said she, holding out 
her hand. 

**Good-by,” 
she could no longer endure. 
started the car. 

The statue of Edgar Allan Poe held a 
ghostly fascination for Leonard Eustace 
Platt that afternoon. As soon as Effie’s 
car had vanished round the bend he turned 
and walked back along the crooked path 
through the cypress grove. He seated him- 
self on a bench at the foot of the statue and 
contemplated. Poe and Platt, two equally 
lonesome souls, regarded one another across 
the chasm of eternity. The great sad mas- 
ter up there, thought Leonard, would un- 
derstand, just as Una the Unknown must 
understand when she came here nightly 
under a gibbous moon to mourn for Leon- 
ard Eustace Platt, never to be hers. By 
her own confession she was beautiful and 
oh, so lonely! Well, Lovely Leonard was 
in much the same plight at that moment. 
He fished her pink letter out from his in- 
side pocket and went over it again. She 
was to keep a tryst with death at this very 
spot to-night between the hours of nine and 
twelve. 

Very well. She should do nothing she 
would be sorry for. Len knew a garage 
near the Vare Street entrance, a quarter 
of a mile down the drive. A swift run 
across the state line, a visit to a parson 
or better still a justice of the peace—and 
Effie Garner would be taught by bitter ex- 
perience that the face of Platt was not to 
be trifled with. 

Toward twilight he stole away from the 

spooky dell. He had had nothing to eat 
since breakfast—very little then—and vul- 
gar hunger was calling him out of the Par- 
nassian plane on which his dreams were 
coasting. At the Vare Street entrance he 
saw a number of yellow trolley cars stop- 
ping at the terminus and performing the 
back-end-foremost miracle by which a trol- 
ley car’s head becomes its tail on its home- 
ward trip. A few paces up the road a 
gasoline pump in front of a sheet-iron 
building plainly labeled Garage informed 
him that here a motor might be hired, in 
case the affair with Una progressed sw iftly 
to the matrimonial stage. 

Just beyond he could see the sign Car 
Barn Short Order Restaurant painted above 
the sickly glowing windows of a drabby 
store front. 

Leonard experienced again the guilty 
rebellious sensation of the hair-cutting ad- 
venture. One of his mother’s pet aver- 
sions had always been the casual lunch 
counter, where vulgarians of no soul color 
worth mentioning meet to gobble. Hastily 
Leonard entered and perched his elegant 
form on a high stool between two pie- 
eating conductors; and when a bandit with 
a smeared apron shied a thick plate in front 
of him and bawled ‘“‘Whachurze?” Len 
chose pumpkin from six varieties of pie 
and sipped a tawny liquid from one of 
those indestructible cups that look as though 
they have been designed to be hurled great 
distances out of high-velocity guns. 

He borrowed a paper, which proved to 
be a greasy copy of the Inspector’s Sunday 
supplement. Lewisburg’s Famous Beauty 
to Wed stared him in the face. With 
something like an oath he folded it into a 
small wad and tucked it under his plate, 
faint with a fear of recognition. 

It was evident that he had caused a 
minor sensation, for as he passed out to- 
ward the great adventure he could hear the 
enormous motorman on the end stool call 
out in a stage whisper, “Swell carriage 
trade, hey, Tony?” 

Len’s pace grew slower and slower as he 
took the upland drive toward the museum. 
A gibbous moon— Una’s favorite illumina- 
tion—was swinging high, a multitude of 
scurrying clouds giving to the pale satellite 
the appearance of speeding at a reckless pace 
through snowy waters. The little crooked 
path was on the shadowy side of the drive 
and he must needs grope for it like a near- 
sighted man finding the eye of a fine needle. 
At last his feet were on the crunching 
pebbles; the little path wound white and 
serpentine between the funereal cypress 
trunks. A light wind had risen and sent a 
tender moaning through the high-spired 
trees, which swayed toward a ragged moon, 
now drifted clear of the speeding clouds. 
Whitely above him he could see the marble 
forehead of the ghoul-haunted poet gleam- 
ing in the still radiance. 


replied the beautiful face 
And Philip 





Leonard paused and held his breath. A 
bat whirtled past his ear. Less romanti- 
cally, if far more comfortingly, an auto- 
mobile honked in the distance. He stood 
still. No other sound. 

Presently crouching like an Indian about 
to ambush big game he crept slowly for- 
ward through the trees, and it was with a 
start of superstitious awe that he came 
suddenly upon the square sepulchral base 
of the monument, all luminous white in the 
center of a cleared space. A twig cracked. 
Again he stood at gaze, imagining that in 
every haunted avenue between the sighing 
branches he could catch the flutter of mov- 
ing draperies, glimpse a moon-pale face 
turned suppliant toward his. He remained 
moveless just long enough to satisfy him- 
self that there was no one there; and then 
the inevitable reaction set in. 

She hadn’t shown up. He began to enjoy 
the cheap and cheated sensation common 
to both poets and policemen upon contem- 
plating the scene of a broken date. Then a 
more sinister suspicion intruded itself. Pos- 
sibly he had come too late; possibly the 
despairing Una had already taken a header 
over the coping and into that patch of sil- 
very tide he could see sparkling through the 
shrubbery below. 

Shocked with the possibility he stepped 
hastily forward and was just rounding a 
corner of the marble base when his feet 
grew suddenly leaden, his veins cold with 
the consciousness of a Presence, gazing 
solemn and hollow-eyed round an opposite 
corner. A diabolical hypnotism seemed to 
draw him toward the thing. Now he 
could make out the moon-pale face and 
dark draperies below, partly hidden in an 
angle of the stone; he could have touched 
them with his cane. He stared until he could 
stand no more, and then he found his voice. 

“Una!” he called, and was furious that 
he permitted his voice to tremble so. 

“Good evening, Leonard!’’ sang out a 
cheerful basso; and the specter, coming 
closer round the polished marble surface, 
materialized into the all-too-fleshly figure 
of Newton H. Farley, Sunday, sporting, 
society and religious editor of the Lewis- 
burg Inspector! 

Men falling to death from great heights, 
theorists inform us, are sometimes stimu- 
lated to a remarkable clarity of thought; 
and Leonard Eystace Platt in this instant 
of crashing humiliation had restored to 
him something of which he had been 
cheated from the cradle. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” he asked 
quite brusquely as he advanced upon the 
imposing figure of the celebrated rough- 
and-tumble fighter. 

“What do you think?” snorted Farley, 
removing the handkerchief which had given 
a ghostly effect to his head. 

“I’m asking you!” Len edged a step 
nearer. 

‘Well then, I’m looking for Una.’ 

“You've insulted me once too often 
to-day.” 

Newt gasped. It was like seeing a rabbit 
come roaring out of its hole with the claws 
and teeth of a tiger. What strange words 
were these pouring forth in that richly 
modulated barytone? 

“You’ve made me a byword and a 
laughingstock by the lowest methods known 
to your trade. I always knew you were a 
bully, but I never thought you were a 
sneak. Just why have you chosen to write 
me those idiotic le stters?” 

‘*Now that you're talking turkey, Len,” 
said the Sunday editor, never relinquishing 
his smile, “I'll tell you why: Mr. Garner 
suspected you of being a lady-killer, and 
I’ve undertaken to prove that you e@ren’t 
fit to marry into his family. And I reckon 
I've proved it all right.” 

“That’s a lie,” promptly and rashly cut 
in Leonard Eustace Platt. 

“Those are fighting words, young son.” 
Newt Farley held up a kind restraining 
hand. ‘‘You’ve got to admit that when 
Una called you came.” 

“She had to threaten suicide to get me 
here,”’ defended Len with a stoutness that, 
considering his inadequacy to meet the 
situation, was both comic and pathetic. 

“Well, you’re here. And to finish the 
job I’ll call in my witnesses.” 

Farley uttered onelow whistle, and mirac- 
ulously from behind the cypress trunks 
appeared a short fat figure and a tall slim 
one. As they came under the moon’s rays 
Leonard recognized in them Waid and 
Torrence, reporters on the Inspector staff. 

“Gentlemen,” said Farley in a business- 
like tone, ‘‘I want you to witness that Mr. 
Platt has come to keep his appointment.” 
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The two witnesses grinned rather sheep- 
ishly; but it was only an instant be — 
their grins opened into an astonished gape, 
for Lovely Leonard was neither running 
away nor begging for mercy. His move- 
ments were-deliberate and rather fussy as 
he removed his coat and waistcoat, folded 
them and laid them over a corner of the 
pedestal. 

“If you want to do the same,” he vol- 
unteered with a suavity that Lewisburg 
had always regarded as effeminate, “I shall 
be pleased to wait.” 

“What in hell will you wait for? 

“I’m going to fight you,” explained 
Lovely Leonard, tucking back the 
of his silken shirt. The long man fell into 
the arms of the short one and the two set 
up a duet of sp lutte ring roars. 

“Archie, I can’t stand it!” 

tall one, and roared again. 
“For the love of Mike!”” Newt Farley’s 
fighting grin grew fixed, but his tone was 
not unkindly as he faced the comic chal- 
lenger. ‘“‘I admire your nerve, Len. But 
you'd better run home and think it over. 
I'm apt to get cress when I start sparring, 
and I’m not responsible for how hard I hit.”’ 

“Of course, if you refuse to fight there 
are witnesses here to brand you as the 
coward I’ ve always thought you were.” 

Farley's smile grew steely. 

“It’s just your fool ignorance, Len.”’ One 
of his bludgeon paws had come, still gently, 
up to a level with the Grecian nose. “If 
you should — sntally get in the way of 
that—well, I’d hate to be responsible for 
spoiling the face of Lovely Leonard 

‘Don’t anybody ever call me that again! 

It came like a shriek, and with the 
words Newt Farley felt the Platt signet 
ring furrow its way across his cheek. 

Not vainly had he warned his puling 
adversary that when engaged in combat he 
was not responsible for how hard he hit. 
The first thrust of that broad bony fist 
came against Leonard's most treasured 
feature with a crunching effect; it was as 
though the club of a Vandal hai smitten 
against some delicate Venetian vase. The 
shock of it brought Leonard’s arms up 
helplessly just for a moment, but the big 
fists were boring underneath in a series of 
terrific smashes. There were dark spots on 
the dandified silk shirt. It was a marvel 
that he could have stood so long. 

And then the inscrutable was unscrewed, 
as Newt said to me in his confessional last 


} 
s1eeVes 


admitted the 


” 


Tuesday night. In the language of the 
prize ring Len, ducking below Newt's 
guard, fell into a clinch. Several seasons 


of tuition under an instructor in Greek 
dancing had given him both wind and 
flexibility; but his ignorance of the human 
fist as a weapon had rendered his blows 
quite useless up to now. Yet as he strug- 
gled there, tight packed against Farley's 
broad chest, it was an animal desire to kill 
that possessed him. 
he found himself, hugging tightly to the 
monster who would destroy him, brought 
to his giddy senses a memory of Professor 
Kranski and his class in Greek wrestling 
Len had now twined himself round the 
great hulk, groping, groping. How was 
that hold, under the arm and round the 
wrist? Kranski had said it would be wor 
derful to deve lop the lines of the torso and 
had warned against using it too savagely 
lest your opponent’s arm should breal 
Leonard got Newt’s wrist across his shoul 
der just as he was reaching out to break 
theclinch. Kranski’s warning wa prot nptly 


demonstrated. There was a brittle crack 
ing sound, a grunt, and Farley sank to his 
knees, his right arm hanging loose, his left 


swinging in blind circles. 


Len Platt knew no rules of fighting sa 
to hit and hit to kill. Before the big mar 
could scramble to his feet the delicate 
hands had landed a dozen times on the 
sardonic mouth ys peaked nose, the tufted 
eyebrows that he vated and were to mock 
him no more At last the great ma 
crumpled on the sward, and the witness 
closing in on the frenzied victor, were 


crowding him away 

‘Let me alone, 
made cl} 

He was i 
was spent, and at last they managed 
control him from behind. 

“‘Can’t you see you've licked 
finish?"’ the tall one was grunting in h 
ear. ‘“‘Want to kill him?” 

“You bet I do!” roared the maniac 

“Well, you’ve accomplished your pur 
pose,” groaned the grounded hulk, rolling 
to his side 

(Continued on Page 58 
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PROFITABLE ‘TIRES 


2 ‘Tires—6 Months—$264.61 Saved 





NQUESTIONABLY the most author- 

itative and utterly conclusive proof of 

the special advantages of Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires is found in the 
cost records of users. 
At Cleveland, The Ohio Sample Furniture 
Company has kept such records covering the 
simultaneous operation over a_six-months’ 
period of a truck with solid tires on the rear 
wheels and another with a rear equipment of 
Goodyear Pneumatics; the trucks are identical 
in make and size—both have pneumatics on 
the front wheels. 


with solid tires is the fact that it required 504 
quarts of oil, or 144 more than the other truck, 
which adds to the credit of the pneumatics 
the sum of $55.18. 


Again the better economy of the all-pneu- 
matic truck persists in the depreciation ac- 
count, where 1 cent is charged off for every 
mile run by this carrier as against 3 cents for 
the other and where, as a result, there now is 
a margin of $84. 


Finally, the company’s books show that the 
driver of this truck, 





The first figures set down 
show that the all-pneumatic 


or 25% farther than the other 
which has gone 4,800 miles. 





Then it is found that the 
repairs on this truck amount- 
ed to $63.09 while the re- have given 
pairs on the truck with 
solid tires cost $129.55, 
giving a saving of $66.46 
for the unit with pneu- 
matic rear equipment. 





A still greater proportion of saving is shown in 
the gasoline record due to the fact that the 
solid-tired truck used 1,812 gallons of gasoline 
over 4,800 miles whereas its partner used just 
1,320 gallons while running 6,000 miles; at the 
prevailing rate, this represented a diterence 
of $197.47. 


And a further item charged against the truck 


“The reason why we intend to | 
truck hastraveled 6,000 miles make Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires standard 
equipment on our trucks is be- 
| cause the pair we have in serv- 
ice have paid for themselves 
in six months and, in addition, 
us a profit of 
88%.’’— Mr. B. Silver, Presi- 
dent, Ohio Sample Furniture 
Company, Cleveland. 


| in traversing 25% more 
ground, saved his employer 
$161.50 in wages, and there- 
fore that this one pair of 
38x 7 Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires costing 
$300, paid for themselves in 
the six months’ period and 
yielded a profit of $264.61. 





It must be added that this 

figure by no means repre- 

sents the total profit of 

i which these tires are capable 

inasmuch as the owner states 

they can be expected to travel four or five 
times the distance they have gone. 


The plain mathematics of many similar rec- 
ords are showing to constantly increasing 
numbers of executives that the speed, traction 
and cushioning power of Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires are sources of appreciable 
financial return. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

As Newt's accomplices leaned sadly over 
the relic, Leonard, grown suddenly calm, 
realized that much warm fluid was rilling 
down from a vast meaty extension that 
seemed to have grown in the space between 
his cheek bones and his upper lip. He took 


| out his handkerchief and bunched it against 


the affected area. He had a queer loose 
feeling in his mouth. 

‘Let that arm alone!”’ Newt Farley was 
demanding from his grassy couch. And 
when they had raised him to a sitting pos- 
ture he used his left hand to beckon. 

“This affair needn’t get beyond us four,’ 
came the executive tones from a gro- 
tesquely battered countenance. 

“I imagine not,” agreed Len, removing 
the handkerchief with which he had been 
busily sopping. “If you aren’t able to take 
the trolley there’s a garage at the foot of 
the hill.” 

The loose feeling in his mouth gave hima 
curious lisp. 

“Thanks. I've got ’Lije.”” Under the 
moonlight the wreck sat regarding him 
through his one undamaged eye. “ My 
what haven't I done to your face! 

And a gale of melancholy laughter fol- 
lowed Leonard's retreat through the mur- 
muring cypresses. 


mt 
EONARD EUSTACE PLATT’S disap- 


4 pearance from Lewisburg was nobody's 
business but his own and his mother’s 
And that lady came out of her great calm 
and grew alarmed on the very morning 
when Newt Farley, giving it out that ’Lije, 
the wonder car, had first kicked him and 
then run over him, lay groaning in bed at 
the home of his married sister. 

Mrs. Platt had sat up all night awaiting 
her darling’s return. Her pride would not 
permit her to make inquiries of the hateful 
Garners; but long before noon she had 
telephoned for a private de- 
tective. Then she had run up 
to Leonard's blue-ribboned bou- 
doir, where with the aid of a 
hairpin she had picked the lock 
of the upper left-hand bureau 
drawer and brought out four- 
teen pinkishenvelopesaddressed 
in an identical hand. The zest- 
ful joy of delving into her son’s 
private affairs almost requited her 
for the pain of loss. From the rosy 
fourteen, read and reread with mat 
an outraged pursing of the lips, she 
gathered the complete history of 
Una's hopeless passion. Una from 
some vague listening post she always 
referred to as “afar’’ had heard 
Len’stinkling dulcimer, had watched 
him walk in beauty like the night 
had marked his devoted attentions 
to the sweet young girl next door 
There in the fourteen rosy sheet 
before Mrs. Platt lay the explana 
tion of it all. Una! 

A discreet flat-headed gentleman 
who having failed as a roundsman 
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About three weeks later Newt Farley, 
his arm still in a sling and a few plasters 
adhering to his expressive countenance, 
went to his office for the first time’since his 
alleged encounter with the rebellious ’Lije. 
He had scarcely opened his desk and re- 
sumed his earnest work of disarranging 
everything when the telephone jingled and 
he heard Effie’s voice brokenly pleading: 

“Newt, I want to talk to you. I know 
it’s asking a lot—but couldn’t you come 
out to the house? I can’t very well talk to 
you in your office.” 

“Sure I'll come, Effie!” the strange man 
promised with all the enthusiasm in the 
world. You see, in many ways Newt Far- 
ley was incurable. 

He got a colored man to drive Elijah’s 
Chariot for him and hastily chugged away 
toward Bolingbroke Square. On the pleas- 
ant side porch of the Garner residence he 
patiently awaited the young lady, and 
when she came down he was shocked by 
her appearance, as she undoubtedly was 
by his. She was pale and her eyes were 


haggard as though she had 
3 


been substituting tears for 


sleep. 

“Well, Newt,”’ she be- 
gan with an approac h at 
a smile, “we're all 


playing in hard luck 
lately. I hope you’re 
feeling better.” 

“T’'ll get well,” he 
wanly promised. 


‘And I reckon I'll 







had become a high-priced specialist al 4 

in the tracing of criminals came at ‘te 

last from the detective bureau and 

referred time and again to some long “If You Want Him Kicked Out Do it Yoursetf"’ 


cherished ideal he called Foul Play. 

But Mrs. Platt merely showed him one or 
two of those florid epistles, just as you let a 
bloodhound sniff a rag from an escaped 
convict, then dragged him to her car and 
ordered her chauffeur to drive like mad 
out to the statue of Poe, which several of 
the pink letters had mentioned as Una’s 
favorite stamping ground. 

Fortunately for the poor lady's feelings 
a little rain had fallen during the night, 
washing the grass of gory stains round the 
monument; otherwise the; Una theory 
would have lost out and the detective’s 
favorite, Foul Play, would have come in a 
lap ahead. On the rolling sward toward 
the river they found what at first appeared 
to be an oddly elegant jardiniére, but 
turned out to be Leonard's silk hat, half- 
filled with rain water; and though the 
ight cf it renewed the freshet from Mrs. 
Platt’s eyes it served as sufficient evidence 
to establish the Una theory. Sordid de- 
tails had no place in Mrs. Platt’s sublime 
mind. Of course, Leonard had eloped. 
Didn't the hat prove it? 

t must have proved something, because 
she grew strangely calm again after two 
days of agitation, paid off the detective, 
and pulling down the shades sent out vibra- 
tions to the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
declaring that her Boy Blue was happier 
as he was. 


go into training next time I start to wrestle 
with a flivver.”’ 

“Appearances are deceptive,” 
midically informed him. 

“Aren’t they!” He groaned and 
down. 

““Next,”’ she began, folding her thin hands 
and giving him a widowed look, “I suppose 
I ought to apologize for the way I talked to 
you that Sunday morning. But I just 
can’t bring myself to do it. Whatever your 
motives were I shall always think that 
your publishing those horrid pictures had 
a lot to do with driving poor Len away. 

“You weren’t exactly coaxing him to 


she 


bro- 


sat 


tay the last time I saw you together,” he 
gently reminded her. 
‘That doesn’t excuse you. The fact re- 


mains that Len'’s gone, and—and I want 
you to find him for me. 

“T see,” 

He studied her silently for a long minute. 
Certainly Newt Farley was learning about 
women from her. 

“‘Len’s mother is doing nothing—noth- 
ing. She says she’s sent him away to cul- 
tivate his voice; and I don’t believe a word 
of it. I know how desperate he was when 
he left me that day. Newt, you've got to do 
something. Can’t you see?—it’s killingme!”’ 

She sat dry-eyed and staring, and Newt 
could see by the way her thin hands 
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clutched at her gown that she was not ex- 
aggerating in her last appealing outcry. 


How like a scorpion his conscience stung 
him then! 
“Of course, you saw him after I did,”’ he 


said mendaciously, realizing that it would 
do no good to tell her about the Una let- 
ters and that fight under the moon. 

“I took a drive with him in the park on 
the day that horrid page came out,” she 
slowly explained. ‘‘ We didn’t seem to look 
at things in the same way, so I told him we 
couldn't be married. The last I saw of him 
he was near that statue by the river 
and ——” 

“What statue by the river?” 
conse ience stung him into asking. 

‘The one of Poe.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“‘What’s the matter? You look so queer. 
Do you know something more about him?”’ 


guilty 


He ail but broke into a confession as he 
recalled the bruised and bloody mask that 
the town Adonis had worn away with him 
through the shadow-haunted woods. 

“I—I told him,” she was going on, 
“that he was too good looking to be genuine. 
I told him his beauty had spoiled his char- 
acter. What I said must have hurt him 
dreadfully. It’s breaking my heart to think 
I could have talked like that—because, 
Newt “4 

She paused and sat looking away, 
tears had come at last. 

‘Because, Newt,”’ she managed to 
get out after a second try, 
1 think it was his beauty I cared 
most about after all.” 

“So you want 
fetch him back,” 
dully. 

“It wouldn’t be any 
more than justice. You 
drove him away; and I 
think you can do any- 
thing you set out to do.” 

m The last remark was 
disagreeably similar to 
old Garner’s character 
estimate, which had got 

‘ him into this mess. 

“I'll start the wires 
for you,” he reassured 
her with a certain grim 
cheerfulness as he said 


for 


me to 
he said 


good-by and limped 
toward the much- 
maligned Elijah. Those who may 


disapprove of the Una-letter type of 
trouble-making must admit that Newt 
Farley was worse paid than many a 
k night-errant who has done less hazard- 
ous work for love alone. 
That very evening, neglecting dinner, 

he loaded his faithful gangsters, Waid 
and Torrence, into the asthmatic ’Lije and, 
Torrence at the wheel, they journeyed to 
the end of the trolley. At the sheet-iron 
garage a young Caucasian, black all over, 
including his teeth, recalled how, two Sun- 
days ago, he had taken a bruised stranger 
across the state line and left him at a way- 
side drug store. The gent, who was a 
swell dresser with his face wrapped up in 
the tail off a silk shirt, said he’d been 
knocked down by a jitney— Newt made a 
mental note on the similarity of lies told 
under given conditions—and he wanted to 
see a doctor but wouldn't go back to Lewis- 
burg. 

Newt took road directions and they 
drove out a few miles to seek the druggist, 
who proved to be a purblind gentleman in 
a greasy skullcap. Well he recalled the 
eccentric and damaged young man. The 
regular doctor had been away on a vaca- 
tion, so the druggist had done his Spartan 
best to set the broken nose and stitch to- 
gether the torn lip. He gave the patient 
a cot out back of the store, but all that 
remained next morning was a five-dollar 
bill lying on the pillow. He reckoned the 
young fool had walked to the junction and 
taken the train for Cincinnati. 

That night Newt Farley made a call on 
Mrs. Platt. She was rosy with transcen- 
dental cheer, and the journalist hoping to 
win by shock tactics began bluntly: “‘ Mrs. 
Platt, it’s getting round that Leonard has 
been killed and spirited away.” 

“What malevolent influences —— 

A detective told me,”’ said Newt, shoot- 
ing wildly and hitting the mark. 

“It’s a base calumny!” she flared up. 
* My y Boy Blue is safe and very happy.” 

“T'm delighted | to hear it,”” he quite 
truthfully said; “but can you furnish 
some satisfactory proofs? You see, we've 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Gove GREATEST Motion Picture 
will never be shown on the screen 





FirTEeen millions of people are 


in the cast. 
The plot is laid all over the world. 


Scenes take place in your town. 
You are in the middle of it. 


Tonight —as you step out of the 
motion picture theatre — 


happy, smiling faces all around 
you —there it is! 

The Greatest Motion Picture! Why, 
you've probably thought of it yourself. 
Of course, such a picture would be the 
picture of the people who see Motion 


Pictures—and what Motion Pictures do 
for these people; the thousands who can 
go anywhere money will take them and 
do go to the Motion Pictures by choice; 
the millions who knew little or nothing 
of fun or joy until Motion Pictures came 
into their lives. 


Today, fifteen millions are daily seeing 
the sunny side of life through Paramount 
and Artcraft Photoplays. And the sunny 
side only—that is the unbreakable war 
time rule governing every play which is 


Paramount! 
or 


Artcraft! 
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AnAppreciation by Wm.G. McAdoo 
of the War Work of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry and of its co-operation 
with the War Loan Publicity De- 
partment, Frank R. Wilson, Director 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
Mr. W. A. Brady, Pre Nationa 
Association of the 
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(Continued from Page 58 
got an article all set up for the morning 
Inspector saying that foul play is strongly 
suspected.” 

“Oh, my dear Newton! She became 
natural for a moment. ‘“‘ You wouldn't let 
- a frightful thing appear about my 
0y 


‘That's w hat I’ve come here to prevent, 
If you can show me some evidence —— 
‘That would be the easiest thing in the 
world,”’ she replied with a return to her 
sirupy manner. ‘The very week of his dis- 
appearance a soul message came to me.” 

“A what?” 

“Just a minute.” 

She rose and sweeping majestically over 
to a little desk across the room rummaged 
in a pigeonhole and brought back as strange 
a collection of evidence as any criminal 
court has ever seen. They were all bundled 
together in a wrapping of tissue paper and 
Newt was more puzzled than ever when the 
exhibits were spread out before him. 

**First,”’ said she, holding up a scrap of 
baby-blue ribbon, “‘this came to me by 
mail. It is the color of happiness, of perfect 
souls—my Man Child’s color.” 

Next she displayed, held preciously be- 
tween thumb and finger, what was undoubt- 
edly the withered mummy of a common 
fiel d daisy. 

4 few days later this came— the daisy, 
you portly is to our cult the emblem of 
health, safety, purity—and with it this 
message. 

She produced a scrap of paper, evidently 
torn from a paper bag, and on it distinctly 
penciled: “Fear not for Zolno, who has 
sought Una and found the Baha.” 

“Hm!” said Newt Farley, fingering the 
pile of esoteric rubbish, which included a 
white pebble, a page torn from a theosoph- 
ical work, a scrap cut from a necktie, a 
chicken feather, and something that looked 
suspiciously like a prune pit. On several 
scraps of paper were cryptic lines such as, 
**Zolno finds the earth magic beautiful;”’ 
“‘Zolno seeks contentment in the Ninth.” 

The last message, somewhat reminiscent 
of baseball, seemed very beautiful to Mrs. 
Platt. 

“All these symbols have significance to 
our cult,”’ she smiled. Newt was going to 
ask her what the prune pit and the chicken 
feather signified, but he was afraid of wast- 
ing his evening at a lecture 

“Well, where is he?”’ he asked forthwith. 

“‘On the Happiness Plane,”’ she told him. 

Newt cast his eyes rapidly over the col- 
lection of envelopes, and noting the post- 
marks he concluded that the Happiness 
Plane was somewhere in Cincinnati. There- 
fore he promised to publish an item to the 
effect that Leonard Eustace Platt was away 
studying music and on the wings of that 
promise he departed 

That very night he wheedled his manag- 
ing editor to send young Torrence to 
Cincinnati to fill a vacancy among the 
correspondents. Torrence, the tall reporter, 
who later became famous in the great war, 
would have shed his life’s blood for Newt 
Farley; and that is why he took the train 
next morning bearing secret orders from his 
Sunday editor. 


As summer cooled to fall and fall to win- 
ter it became horribly apparent to Cassius 
Garner that Mrs. Platt was doing nothing 
about her lost son; for the flat-headed de- 
tective had come round to him full of the 
Foul Play theory. He made a sort of truce 
with Mrs. Platt in order to remind her of 
her duty, but the amateur sorceress smiled 
sweetishly and informed him that Boy Blue 
was oh! so happy. He was even more dis- 
gusted when he found in Newt Farley 
merely a tolerant listener to the Foul Play 
hypothesis. 

‘You wanted him killed,’’ the Sunday 
editor would point out. ‘‘ Now what’re you 
moaning about?” 

Green grass had followed snow on the 
Lewisburg lawns when at last came a mes- 
sage that caused Newt to clap on his hat, 
speed his chariot of fire to the station and 
entrain for Cincinnati without taking so 
much as a toothbrush. The note had been 
hammered out with a crooked-lined type- 
writer on a sheet of yellow copy paper and 
said: 

“Dear Newt: 


Got him. What are your 
instructions? ” 


a ic a ee 

It was late the following afternoon when 
J. Torrence, playing Vergil to Farley’s 
Dante, stood on a high bluff near Cincin- 
nati and pointed out the infernal scene 
below. They were concreting a river wall, 
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and the two spies were looking down on the 
wonders of a modern engineering job in full 
blast. Donkey engines puffed and churned, 
giant cranescreaked and groaned, monstrous 
creations, striking thunderous blows with 
lightning rapidity, were driving sheet pil- 
ings deep into the river mud, while a great 
concrete mixer, shaped like a cocked die, 
rolled boisterously over and over as it 
churned its load of sand, gravel and cement. 
It was toward the mixer that Torrence 
pointed his long finger. 

““Why, they’re all niggers,” said the puz- 
zled Newt, marking the antlike line of dust- 
covered Ethiops, their bare arms veined 
with black where perspiration had rilled 
down as they shambled along with wheel- 
barrow loads of food for the cast-iron 
monster. 

“No, no! The one in the gray jumpers 
standing on the little platform, bossing the 
coons.” 

The gray-jumpered one stood on his ele- 
vation making short truculent gestures, 
while the air was sulphurous with his 
exhortations. Spellbound, Newt Farley 
slid down the incline and mounted the ros- 
trum whence came the orator’s volley of 
hard language. 

‘‘Hey there? What's the matter with 
you, you hammer-headed, fish-eyed son of 
a slave? Take that empty out of the way 
and be sudden about it-—-I mean you, you 
pock-marked tar ball!” 

The third giant in the line of wheelbar 
rows looked up dustily and showed a row of 
teeth 

“Y’aint 
lovingly. 

““Mad? What do you think I’m doing 
singing a love song? Now get out of that 
before I come down with a shovel and bash 
about six of you!” 

The offending empty was removed with 
hysterical haste and the line resumed its 
march toward the mixer. In the interval 
the slave driver, who had been too absorbed 
in the grandeur of his theme to take note of 
his surroundings, turned somewhat gruffly 
and saw Newt. 

Recognition was mutual; but if Farley 
had expected some alterations in the face of 
Lovely Leonard he was certainly not pre- 
pared for a work of such completeness. All 
sorts of things appeared along the contour 
of a nose that once was Greek. The perfect 
architecture of its bridge had caved in 
slightly at the base, had bulged toward cen 
ter—along about the tip heaven knows 
what had happened to it! The surgeon 
druggist appare sntly had set it entirely by 
guess, and in he valing it had war ped seriously 
to one side. There was a deep scar, too, 
across the lower lip, which caused a pug- 
nacious outsticking expression. One tooth 
at least was missing in the lower row. Alto 
gether the face of Leonard Eustace Platt, 
showing much tan under the powder of 
dust, had become weather-beaten and some- 
what brutalized. Even the soft blue eye 
with their wealth of lashes didn’t seem to 
matter any more. 

‘Hello, Newt,” said the reconverted 
Leonard quite casuz ally. The sear on his lip 
gave his smile a sidelong twist. 

‘Hello, Len. I’ve come all the way from 
I ewisburg to tell you 

‘That’s good. Stand to one side just a 
minute, will you? I’ve got to throw the 
wrath into these nigs!”’ 

Another line of powdered black men wa 
coming down the plank, swinging as they 
shambled behind their laden wheelbarrows 

Leonard opened up the relic of his former 
beauty and bawled out of the side of his 
mouth: ‘‘Hi, you Number One man! Are 
you crippled? Either get on or get off. 
Come aw-w-w-wn!”’ 

After all, reflected the philosopher, noth 
ing is strange in this world. If the arrogant 
tyrant standing therein the notch-brimmed 
hat and gray jumpers had been eugenically 
bred to be a straw boss on a concrete mixer 
nothing more complete than this could have 
resulted. The voice which to the tinkling 
dulcimer had crooned Mona, Mona, Weave 


asked 


mad, is yo’, boss?” he 


Thy Starry Hair had coarsened now to the | 


timbre of lime and gravel. The softly cul- 
tured hand had become horny in the palm; 





profane and forceful words distorted the | 


once perfect lips. 

When the whistle blew and the cranes, 
engines, mixers and pile drivers along the 
rapidly growing river wall were silenced for 
the night, that which was once Lovely 
Leonard came over and looked somewhat 
bashfully at the envoy from home. 

“Why don’t you come back, Len?” 

Newt put it baldly, realizing the virtue 
of speedy attack. 
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“‘Why should I?” Len leveled melan- 
choly eyes and with a sudden twisted smile 
pointed to his misshapen nose. ‘‘ The glory 
that was Greece!” 

“At least you ought to see your mother.” 

“With this?”’ Again he indicated the 
broken ornament. 

Newt Farley saw no adequate argument 
for that. With an inward shudder he re- 
called what Effie had confessed to him—it 
was his beauty she loved most, after all! 

**Let’s sit down,” said Len, crouching on 
the end of a beam. There was something 
touching the humorous in the smile with 
which he asked, “ Didn’t mother get my— 
soul messages?”’ 

“Yes. That's how I got a trace of you. 
Why in the world did you send her all that 
junk, Len?” 

He sat kicking the dust with his loose 
brogans and at last replied: ‘You see, I 
couldn't come back to her with this face. I 
understand mother, I think. I knew that if 
I sent her ordinary letters she’d go wild, so 
I sent her that cryptic stuff just to keep her 
quiet. I told her I was working up to a 
higher spiritual plane; that’s about the 
truth too—but she might not agree with 
me.” 

He pulled a damp cigarette from his side 
pocket, lit and reflected. 

“T’ve often thought of coming home,” he 
said. “And then I look dt myself in the 
glass—it’s a habit. I simply don’t dare 
bring this face back to her, poor old dear!” 

“T had no idea I'd done all that to you,” 
lamented Newt. 

“Don’t blame yourself. Anybody but a 
Boy Blue and a Lotus would have had 
sense enough to go to a good doctor. I let 
a druggist sew me up, and then I ran wild 
like a mad dog. I came here and livedina 
cheap boarding house until it healed up 
crooked. When my money gave out I got 
a job with the sand hogs in the cofferdam. 
And do you know, Newt, as soon as I found 
I had lost my face an awful weight seemed 
to slide off my shoulders? I suddenly dis- 
covered I could be one of the gang. The 
superintendent of works found I had a 
genius for scaring coons, so he put me in 
charge of a shovel crew for a while, and last 
week he promoted me to the mixer.” 

“You don’t really like it?” asked the 
philosopher from Lewis burg. 

‘*Well,”” came the answer, which might 
have been scrawled among the cryptic mes- 
sages, “‘burlap is not so soft as velvet, but 
there’s a sort of goshawful independence 
about it. It’s a giant’s game, this concrete- 
construction business. I’m taking a night 
course in engineering. If I could get hold 
of some capital I know a chance—I wonder 
if I could get mother interested. . . .” 

Len had smoked his cigarette to the butt 
and lighted another before he turned full 
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face upon the envoy and asked, ‘“‘ Who sent 
you here?”’ 

“‘Effie Garner,” came the reply, as brief 
as the question. 

The young concrete boss hugged his 
knees and looked away across the river. No 
sculptured head of the dreaming Poe could 
have regarded the waters more sorrowfully. 

**She’d never know me,” he said huskily 
at last, “with this mug.” With an impet- 
uous movement he pulled from his head 
the pathetic remnant of what was once a 
hat, and crumpling it savagely between his 
hands covered his eyes. Newt Farley let 
him be until the spasm was over, then he 
came and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“You should worry about that,” he said, 
leaning down and speaking as one would to 
a discouraged child. ‘You'll always look 
like the morning sun to her, Len. Come 
on, old boy. Better hurry and change your 
clothes. We've just about got time for the 
train back.’ 

The next evening, the moon now riding 
cheery and full in the heavens, Newt Far- 
ley sat in his madly vibrating Chariot of 
Fire, which was banked at a side of the 
drive near the cypress grove in Lewisburg 
Park. As he sat there chewing the stub of a 
dead cigar he grew weary of whimsical re- 
flections on life’s twisted channels. A cold 
wind was rising and he wished those two 
would either quarrel or make up and not 
be so long about it. Through the silvery 
leaves the top of Mr. Poe’s carved head 
gleamed brilliantly in the moonlight. 

Presently a masculine form appeared out 
of the crooked path, and there followed the 
little fluttering figure that Newt Farley 
never saw without a heart thump. 

“Newt,” implored Len in a discreet 
whisper as he leaned over the front wheel, 
“do you think you could find a J. P. or 
something who could do the job to-night?” 

““Nothing’s impossible,”’ stolidly replied 
Lewisburg’s Diogenes, swinging open the 
side door and admitting the couple, who if 
they had been quarreling had got most 
bravely over it. 

Faithful to his last duty in this comedy 
that had progressed thus far under his mis- 
management he tortured the creaking ’Lije 
into first speed and glued his eyes to the 
road ahead. It was not until they had left 
the park and swung into the turnpike that 
an echo of her rapture floated to his ears 
above the roaring of controls and spirit rap- 
pings among the cylinders. 

“T adore you this way,” she was saying. 
Your face seems to have so much more 
character.” 

“Can you beat it?”’ asked Farley of the 
low-powered engine, which was doing its 
best to draw at least two of them toward 
happiness. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Highwayman’s Song 


HERE'S a smell of burning wood in the 
aur 
That comes with the turning year. 
The road unwinds in a silver coil 
As the autumn moon rides clear 
( fa patch of cloud; and there, etched sheer, 
Swings the coach through a burst of 
light. . . 
Oh, a harvest of louis d’or is ours, 
A flood of golden sovereigns is ours, 
If we screw our courage tight! 
With a heigh and a ho 
As we rob ’em' so 
in the gaze of the great white moon. 
Though every thief has his piece of rope, 
Every thief has his piece of rope 
That hangs him, late or soon. 


Now there isn’t a game in all the earth 
That only one can play; 

The blackest of crimes needs fe llowsl ip 
To hearten or gainsay. 

And we are rollicking, singing lads, 
Although we'll get for our pains 

A qibbet on a bleak crossroad 
To swing on the wind in chains. 


Oh, the stage draws near and the moon rides 
clear 
As we wait where the shadows lurk. 
And, bursting forth, we make 'em stand— 
All in a row we make ’em stand, 
With many a jest and quirk, 
As with heigh and ho 
We rob 'em so 
In the gaze of the great white moon. 


Though every thief has his piece of rope, 
Every thief has his piece of rope 
That hangs him, late or soon. 
Harry Kemp. 


Gone 


ROWN and dead as a frayed-out rope 
The matted marsh grass lies, 
And the wild ducks come with muffled call 
Out of the winter skies. 


Mallard and teal, with flurries of wind 
From the northland whence they came; 
But the hunter is gone from the driftwood 
blind 
To seek another game. 


Needless the wary craning watch; 
The lake front holds its peace, 
Till the hunter returns to his old loved haunt 2 
What time the wars shall cease. 
Ira South. 


Gas-Proof Yanks 


GERMAN lieutenant was making 

record-breaking time in the direction 
of the Rhine and Berlin with the detach- 
ment of troops he was commanding. 

He was halted in his mad flight by an 
Oberofficier of the German Army, and in- 
quiry was made as to the why of his re- 
treat, and why he didn’t use gas on those 
verdammte Americans. 

“T did, sir,” pleaded the poor lieutenant, 
“but it wasn’t any use. All the gas does to 
them is turn their skin black and their hair 
kinky, and they keep on coming!’ 











In a Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive 
Rear Axle one of the big vital problems 
of efficient commercial haulage finds a 
practical and simple solution. 


The axle has just three jobs, to 
carry the load, to drive the load, and 
to stop the load. Timken-Detroit 
Worm-Drive Axles do these three things 
with everything that is superfluous 
left out. 


The axle housing is a steel bridge in 
which the greatest amount of load-sup 
porting and strain-resisting strength is 
obtained with the least weight of metal 
through a scientifically correct combina 
tion of the hollow tube with the rect 
angular, or box-like, one-piece housing. 
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The problem of load-driving and gear- 
reduction is by the use of worm and 
worm wheel reduced to its simplest form 

direct drive through two strong, 
simple units,withonly one reduction. 

Brakes are of ample size, and correctly 
designed to bring the truck to a dead 
stop in the shortest distance without 
jolt or jar. 

The one greatest cause of wear to 
truck axle parts is eliminated by en 
closing the driving members. within 
the housing, making positive lubrication 
possible with no entrance of dust, grit, 
sand, mud or other foreign substance to 
grind away gears, shafts and bearings. 

This type of axle construction has now had 
over six years of continuous and successful dem 
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The Bridge that Supports 
and the Gear that Drives 


onstration under the best built motor trucks 
in America and many years of service in Europe 

In all that time not one of these gear units 
has worn out in legitimate service The only 
cases of worn gear trouble reported to us have 
been caused by deliberate use of a lubricant 
containing material which would wear out any 
Scores of worm-drive 
trucks have traveled over a hundred thousand 


part in rolling contact 


miles (many over two hundred thousand), and 
are still going, with ‘the worm drive unit in as 
good working order as when the truck was new. 


A prospective buyer needs no argument 
other than the actual facts of service, which 
can be obtained from any user of trucks 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Worm 


Drive Axles 
Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles 
for both motor cars and trucks 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THOSE BEASTLY BOLSHEVIKI 


Mrs. Esmeralda is even more inviolable than 
when given elsewhere, and I determined to 
abide by it at cost of my life if necessary. 
But eventful as our walk together had 
proved thus far, in reality we were only at 
the, as I may say, beginning of things. 

We had covered a considerable distance 
during our interchange of confidences and 
were now emerging from the seclusion of 
the wilds and coming upon the outskirts 
of the village—an impossible little place 
devoted to the necessary but unattrac- 
tive sites of fishmongers, butchers and 
tradespersons generally, who depend upon 
the summer colony as their chief source of 
revenue. The little town, or hamlet, as 
our dear English cousins would call it, is 
situated about a common, or park, having 
shockingly ill-kept lawns and harboring at 
this moment a series of gigantic shabby 
tents. 

In point of fact a circus was in town, 
and as the garage for which I was headed 
stood directly opposite the flimsy struc- 
ture I was bound to notice it. So did 
Mrs. Esmeralda, and instead of mounting 
and taking leave of me as I had anticipated 
she gave an exclamation of pleasure, an- 
nounced her intention of giving the circus 
what she termed the “once over,” and tied 
her horse at the greengrocer’s. 

Now though the village of Longhampton 
is a mere market center, as it were, and 
nobody knows the persons inhabiting the 
cottages which constitute it, still the fact 
of its being a market center implies that 
occasionally one does meet someone there, 
if you know what I mean. Indeed I have 
several times had jolly encounters at the 
tobacconist’s when we ran short and some- 
one else had, too, don’t you know. And so 
the thrill of, dismay which pierced me at 
sight of Mrs. Esmeralda’s next move can 
easily be imagined—occurring as it did 
just as I had been feeling she had swung 
over to our side and was at last on the 
verge of showing the results of her contact 
with dear Mrs. DeWynt and becoming one 
of us in spirit as she was already in blood. 

Outside of the long and dingy circus tent 
toward which we were progressing lounged 
aman. There is nothing remarkable in the 
statement, I am aware, and there was cer- 
tainly nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance, it being distinguished from that of 
any workingman in overalls only by a cer- 
tain jauntiness due to his build, which was 
long and slender. He was engaged in the 
repair of an equally long and slender whip, 
about which he was winding a bit of leather 
or some such thing. He was unshaven and 
not overclean, and most unprepossessing. 
But at sight of him Mrs. Esmeralda emitted 
what can only be described as a whoop 
of joy, and actually ran toward him, both 
hands outstretched 

“Clem!” she positively shouted. “Clem 
Davis, you old coyote! Where did you 
come from?” 

“Well, if it ain’t Essie Sprunt!” ex- 
claimed this awful person, detaching him- 
self from the wall of the tent against which 
he had mysteriously contrived to lean, a 
slow grin overspreading his unshaved coun- 
tenance and displaying a set of large, very 
strong-looking white teeth. “ By all that’s 
mentionable, if it ain't Jac k Sprunt’s little 
gal! Howdy! Howdy! 

And in another instant these two were 
doing a sort of bear dance right on the 
public common, holding on to each other’s 
hands and prancing in what I take to be a 
sort of Far Western ritual of greeting, and 
wholly unmindful of the impression they 
were creating on the public mind, to say 
nothing of displaying any consideration of 
me. When they had finished their outrage- 
ous performance Mrs. Esmeralda did ac- 
tually recall herself sufficiently to perform 
the to me more familiar rite of introduc- 
tion, though she did so in an untrained and 
altogether incorrect manner. 

“Mr. Penny, meet Mr. Clem Davis!” 
she said. “‘Shake, boys!” 

And before I could stammer anything by 
way of an acknowledgment I found my 
hand in the grip of this, as I may say, cave 
person, who then proceeded to manipulate 
my arm as though it were the bit of the 
auto one turns over when the beastly self- 
starter will not work, if you know what I 
mean. 

“Pleased to meecher,”’ he grinned, mer- 
cifully releasing me at length. “Any friend 
of Essie’s is welcome,” he added in a tone 
which somehow seemed to imply a peculiar 


(Continued from Page 10) 


generosity where I was concerned. But 
instantly both he and Mrs. Tugwell ap- 
peared to forget my presence. 

“Well, Essie, I hear you got hitched up 
in double harness!” Mr. Davis said. “ Eng- 
lish fellow, eh?” 

“That’s right!’ replied Esmeralda, to 
whom this re mark was apparently per- 
fectly intelligible. “‘ And pulling very satis- 
factorily.” 

“This ain’t it?’ inquired her friend, 
dropping his voice and glancing anxiously 
in my direction. Mrs. Esmeralda gave a 
little laugh. 

“Nope!” she replied. “Just a friend 
whose wagon broke a little way down the 
road. But last time I saw you you were 
out at Point of Rocks breaking horses. 
What on earth are you doing with this 
outfit?” 

Mr. Clem Davis heaved a sigh and a 
dreary look became perceptible through 
the three days’ growth of beard. 

“T was real sorry to give up that job,” 
he said sadly. “‘They was some sport to 
it—the worst horses in the county was 
broken on that ranch.” 

“But what are you doing here?” she 
persisted. 

“Just taming lions,”” Mr. Clem Davis 


admitted shamefacedly, his tone apolo- 
getic. 
““Why, Clem!” exclaimed Mrs. Esme- 


ralda, all symp: ithy. ‘What a come-down. 
Was it liquor?” 

“You got me right, Essie,” he acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘One big drunk too many, and 
fired! And joined this outfit, and if the 
blame state didn’t go dry right afterward! 
If it had went dry a week sooner I'd still 
be on a man’s job—and now here I am in 
the East, liquor, lions and all!’”’ 

“Too bad!’” murmured Mrs. Esmeralda. 
“Why not go into the Army, Clem?” 

Her friend brightened considerably at 
this, and took a brace— both, as I may say, 
spiritually and actually, as he prefaced his 
remarks by a hitch, I believe it is called, to 
his rather lax nether garments. 

“IT am!” he said excitedly. “I’m going 
to be an officer, Essie! The Government 
ain’t such boobs as you’d think, because I 
told ’em what I knew about hosses, and 
they tell me I kin go over in charge of the 
stable end of a cavalry division—the hosses 
all under my command. I expect to hear 
where to report at, any day!” 

Good for you, Clem!” cried Mrs. Es- 
meralda, and for an instant she showed 
every evidence of being about to recom- 
mence that dance of greeting. Then a new 
line of interest struck her. “‘How about 
the lions, Clem?” she asked interestedly. 
“Are they vicious?” 

“Naw!” replied Clem disgustedly. “ Tame 
as kittens. We have to feed 'em red pepper 
just before the show. Wanner see ’em?” 

“You're on!” replied Mrs. Captain Basil 
Tugwell enthusiastically. ‘‘Do show us! 
Come along, Penny!” 

But it seemed to me that I had suffered 
sufficiently in the cause of friendship. The 
proposition held no attractions for me, and 
Mrs. Esmeralda’s interest in her newly dis- 
covered acquaintance not appearing likely 
to slacken for some hours I felt this an 
auspicious moment at which to take my 
leave. 

“The car!” I murmured. 
pardon me, really!" 

“Oh, all right!”” exclaimed Esmeralda, 
“Toddle along, old chappie. But be sure 
and show up at Catherine’s by luncheon 
time to-morrow. The room and bawth will 
be ready; and the meeting, you know, is 
at three!” 

Whereat I made my escape, leaving that 
terrible young woman and her friend to the 
inspection of his beastly pets, or whatever 
you would call them, and an interminable 
string of reminiscences. 

As they vanished into the tent I heard 
Mrs. Esmeralda sniff and say, ‘Great 
Scott, what have you been ez ating?” 

“Oh, a little garlic, I guess,” wed ay ow we 
at which Mrs. Esmeralda exclaimed: “Get 
out! There’s no such thing as a little 
garlic!” 

I was so indignant and distressed that 
not even the prospect of stopping at the 
Collinses’ gave me any comfort—and so 
preoccupied that I was almost run over by 
Wynnett St. Johns, who with his wife and 
Mrs. Langdon drove by at that second. 
They fortunately caught sight of me in 
time, however, and stopped the car. 
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“Get in, Allie!” cried Mrs. Langdon, 
who as everybody knows is our most dis- 
tinguished divorcée and perfectly devoted 
to St. Johns. ‘‘ We need a fourth for a rub- 
ber!” And you may be sure I climbed into 
that tonneau with a sigh of relief, feeling 
that I was almost, as it were, leaving a 
morass, and breathing the pure air once 
more. And despite the fact that St. Johns, 
who was driving, had undoubtedly been 
indulging in alcoholic stimulants, and my 
nerves were not at their best, I have seldom 
enjoyed a drive more, it was so good to be 
back—well, to be back among—well, to be 
back, if you know what I mean! 

I feel moved at this juncture to observe, 
as most curious but undeniably true, that 
the one thing which we most ardently 
desire and demand for ourselves—to wit, 
personal liberty of thought and action—is 
the most difficult for us to grant to another 
if we happen to disagree with him. 

This truth was borne in upon me next 
day very shortly after my arrival at Mrs. 
Ted Collins’ and my introduction to Gregg 
Winterbox and his, as he prefers to have 
supposed—er—his wife by her own name, 
if you know what I mean. There was no 
doubt as to his erudition, yet we were 
scarcely introduced before I began to de- 
velop certain belligerent instincts, the exist- 
ence of which I had not hitherto suspected 
in myself. There was a certain something 
about the chap which caused in me a 
strange longing to smite him—and yet all 
he did at the time was to speak of peace 
indeed at no period of our brief acquaint- 
ance did he do much else. But I anticipate. 

I came over according to instructions, 
before the luncheon hour, having first gone 
to bid a regretful adieu to dear Mrs. De- 
Wynt—or would have if it had been pos- 
sible, which it unfortunately was not, she 
having left without remembering to notify 
me, the senator’s plans having been, I sup- 
pose, accelerated insome fashion. I traveled 
light, as one might say, taking over to the 
Collinses’ only a couple of bags, a dressing 

case and hat box, one trunk and a special 

ease which I had designed to hold my uni- 
forms—a box so constructed as to keep 
them in perfect shape under the most try- 
ing conditions and bound to be a useful 
addition to my luggage in the event of my 
ever being sent abroad. Well, thus lightly 
but adequately equipped, I arrived at Mrs. 
Ted’s, and was most sweetly and graciously 
greeted by that lady in person. A female 
servant took my things. Then we walked 
out onto the Japanese veranda—a most 
exquisite bit of architectural fantasy—and 
met the other guests. 

Let me record that my wildest expecta- 
tions had not reached the flight necessary 
to have visualized them. For Mrs. Ted, 
though Bohemian and all that, is exquisitely 
gotten up, and her house is in the best of 
form. Mr. Winterbox and his wife, Madame 
Crillier, were, to put it mildly, far from 
properly groomed. And beside Mrs. Es- 
meralda, who despite her Western eccentric- 
ities of dress always contrived to look 
attractive, there was another guest, a Miss 
Boilingbrook—doubtless an alias for Mrs. 
Somebody —a gaunt handsome young 
woman who was not stopping in the house 
but had merely put in an appearance with a 
view to being chairman for the afternoon. 
It is doubtless a Russian peculiarity to have 
the chairman a woman—though to be sure 
Miss Boilingbrook was not Russian, but 
merely, as she explained while Ted Collins 
mixed the preluncheon cocktails, Bol- 
shevik. 

I may mention that contact with this 
lady also roused in me those fighting quali- 
ties which Winterbox evoked and I confess 
with less sheme than ought justly to be ex- 
pected that for the first time in my life I 
felt a strong inclination to strike one of the 
weaker sex! Possibly her shoes, which were 
peculiarly massive and of an unfeminine 
appearance, were as much the cause as 
anything. I understand perfectly that she 
had a legal right to wear those shoes, but 
her doing so roused in me almost as deep 
an antipathy as did the conversation which 
ensued. 

I wondered how Ted Collins endured it 
either, but his alcoholic experiments doubt- 
less had something to do with his accept- 
ance of the situation. Like many of our 
best people he has for many years been a 
devotee of Bacchus, realizing how dull the 
average convivial party would be with the, 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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as I may say, een omitted. And 
now with national prohibition imminent 
the impulse to have as amusing a time 
as possible during these last few precious 
months had obsessed him, if you know what 
I mean—a fact which greatly distressed his 
wife, who I have been given to understand 
had often disputed the subject with him. 
Be that as it may, however, he was seldom 
if ever separated from his cocktail shaker 
and it is well known that when a man no 
longer trusts his own butler to mix his 
drinks he is in a bad way. 

When Ted passed his latest concoction 
on the occasion of this amazing luncheon 
party, rather to my surprise, the outsiders 
did not hesitate to imbibe. And though up 
to this point they had been rather uncom- 
fortably silent they suddenly became at 
ease—indeed rather more than at ease, 
Miss Boilingbrook, who shared the swing- 
ing seat, leaned over me rather alarmingly: 

“It is not for long that the rich shall 
enjoy these luxuries!” she remarked in a 
sepulchral voice. “The people are coming 
into their own, Mr. Penny!” 

“Indeed?” I ventured. 

“In Russia they are even now trampling 
through just suc ‘h palaces as this!” an- 
nounced Gregg Winterbox, his ascetic hair 
seeming to stand on end with emotion, the 
while he drained his glass for the second 


time. “‘And soon we shall be doing the 
same!” 
“Oh, surely not to Mrs. Ted!” Esme- 


ralda cooed softly, her manner so ingratiat- 
ing that I was filled with amazement. 

““We shall spare no one!” replied Mr. 
W interbox. “Once capital is gone it will be 
gone! May I have another of those delight- 
ful drinks, my dear Collins?” 

Needless to say Ted was only too eager to 
comply with the request of his appreciative 


guest, = meanwhile stood in the midst 
of the . Japanese veranda and took up the 
theme with eloquence, though somewhat 


cryptically: 

“The tools must belong to the worker! 
he announced. “Our Russian comrades 
have realized that, and they have realized 
also that in order to become possessed of 
the machinery of production they must 
have peace. In order to have peace one 
must stop fighting. In order to stop fight- 
ing one must lay down one’s arms! Then 
the industrial revolution will follow as a 
matter of course !”” 

“Yes, but,”’ said Mrs. Esmeralda still 
sweetly, playing with her riding crop in a 
peculiar manner, “ yes, but suppose the other 
fellow forgets to lay down his arms—like in 
the Italian retreat? What then?” 

‘Both sides must lay down their arms! 
Gregg W interbox announced with thrilling 
firmness. “‘Both! In Russia, when Lud- 
vich announced the taking over of all 
vodka by the government 

“Oh, | beg to differ with that!” broke in 
Madame Crillier, who had hitherto been 
silently playing with her long earrings. “I 
beg to differ with that. It was Trotsky, 
not Ludvich, who suggested the control of 
alcoholism by the proletariat!” 

“I believe you are thinking of the Shoe- 
makers’ League for Individualism!” replied 
her— I suppose I may be permitted to call 
him—spouse, a trifle annoyedly. 

*‘Nonsense!’’ snapped Miss _ Boiling- 
brook. ‘‘You are both of you wrong! It 
was Rosaki Baba, Lenine’s mother-in-law, 
who was so long in Siberia! And anyhow 
the whole matter was abandoned later and 
has nothing to do with the present situa- 
tion! Now, when I was over with the Ford 
peace party - 

“Let me ask one question,” put in Mrs. 
Esmeralda: “Just what do you propose to 
do to end the war?” 

“Demand an immediate peace confer- 
ence!” exclaimed all three visitors, simul- 
taneously ! 


” 


for once! 

“And do you intend demanding it right 
here on the front lawn this very after- 
noon? ee 

“I do!” replied Gregg Winterbox, squar- 
ing his shoulders and accepting his fourth 
cocktail from the preoccupied host. “I do! 
Not directly, in so many words, of course! 
But insinuatingly, by dwelling on the beau- 
ties of peace in the abstract, and the fact 
that Germany is merely a misguided mass 
of brothers—of comrades!” 

Somehow at this juncture the swinging 
sofa upon which I sat all at once felt most 
uncomfortable, and I wasimpelled to rise and 
walk about. Really, upon my word, could 


I have thought of a single excuse I would 
have left that instant! 


I do assure yes I 
have 


osing 


never in my life come so close to 
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all sense of my social obligations! But Mrs. 
Esmeralda sat still and continued to smile 
sweetly. There came over me a cold horror 
that somehow these strange persons were 
exerting upon her the same hypnotic influ- 
ence which they seemed to exert on Mrs. 
Ted, who sat entranced and hanging upon 
every word they uttered. 

‘So you don’t believe i in defending your- 
self when attacked?” Mrs. Esmeralda 
went on. ‘Oh, do explain it all to me, Mr 
Winterbox! I am so interested!” 

“T certainly do not believe in physical 
violence under any circumstances!” re- 
plied he, warming to his theme. ‘The 
human intelligence has so far progressed 
during the last three—mind you—three 
decades, that it is farcical to resort to the 
methods of the primitives. When coming 
into dispute with a civilized and equally 
erudite nation such as Germany, we ought, 
should and can settle the matter verbally!”’ 

“I see!” said Esmeralda. “ But suppose 
that after you had an erudite President 
who had written some erudite notes to this 
erudite nation they went right on acting like 


a bunch of wild animals, and only used their | 


erudition to lie, deceive and trick you 
where would you get off?” 
“I would meet their brutality with non- 
resistance,” § said Mr. 
‘The psye hological result would be so tre- 
mendous that nothing could fight it!’’ 
“Do you mean to say that if a couple of 
wild beasts came at you, you would reason 
with them?” she wanted to know, her 
fingers again playing nervously with her 
riding crop. 
‘Of course I would!”’ declared Gregg. 
‘The power of the human intelligence is 
unlimited!” 


“And you wouldn't try to defend your- 


self?’’ Esmeralda went on. 
“Peace is inevitably met by peace!"’ re- 
plied Winterbox; and all the ladies except 


Mrs. Esmeralda applauded, while Mrs. 
Ted spoke up for the first time. 
“Oh, Esmeralda, my dear!” she cried 


“Can't you see how beautiful that idea is? 
Just think how wonderfui it would be for 
everybody to stop fighting!” 

Suddenly Esmeralda disengaged her arm, 
upon w hich Mrs. Ted had laid a hand. 

“Of course it would be wonderful!”’ she 
cried, ‘But can’t you see what dangerous 
bunk these people are talking? Can’t you 
understand that they are dealing with 


something they have no real knowledge of? | 
How long do you think any one of them, or | 


you either, would stand up under an actual 
physical test of your theories 

‘Forever!"’ shouted Miss Boilingbrook, 
springing to her feet and pounding on the 
table with her empty glass, which Mr. Ted, 
by this time in a semistupefied state, ab- 
sently refilled. ‘Forever! Why, ifa German 
came up to me with a bayonet I would 
rep ly. with a pamphlet!” 

Even though you knew he was only a 

wild beast?"’ demanded Esmeralda, swing- 
ing on her. 


‘Yes!" replied Miss Boilingbrook. 


“Oh, bunk!” snapped Mrs. Esmeralda. | 


Catherine, I’m sorry to act like this in 
your house and to ya guests, but it’s only 
because I care such a lot about you, and it 


makes me sick to see you fooled by them! | 


Would anything make you cut it out?” 
“T believe in them and their noble the- 
ory!” said Mrs. Ted with shining eyes. ‘I 
think it wrong to kill anything. I'd have to 
see the theory of nonresistance fail before 
my very eyes before I would doubt it!” 
To this reply Mrs. Esmeralda made only 
an inarticulate noise. Mrs. Winterbox—I 
mean Crillier—sprang to her feet, her ear- 
rings jangling, and there was the spirit of, 


as I may say, Mars as well as Bacchus in | 


the air, if you know what I mean, when 
mercifully one of the white-capped maids 
appeared in the door and announced lunch- 
eon. 

What a relief! What a marvelously help- 
ful social institution these announcements 
are! A tremendously ingenious person 
must have conceived them—so indispen- 
sable to the salvage of difficult situations 
have they proved, time and again! 


At any rate we all collected ourselves and | 


turned our steps toward the luncheon room, 
I lending my assistance to my host, who 
badly needed it by now. 
proffered arm with pathetic gratitude, and 
as I do not partake of anything stronger 
than coffee myself I was well fitted to my 
self-appointed task. As we entered the 
house together he whispered a confidence 
to me in a breathy undertone of consider- 
able strength. 
(Concluded on Page 69) 


Winterbox quickly.. 


He accepted my | 
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(Concluded from Page 67) 

“Thanksh, ole Allie!”’ he said. “‘Shamed 
of myself getting stewed like thish so early. 
Catherine’s always trying to get me to cut 
it out but somehow I haven’t got the 
strength of character—it would take a 
hard knock. And the worsht of it is when 
I’m stewed I forget to kick these damn 
Bolsh--Bolsh—you know what I mean 
out the damn housh! Mean to every time, 
[shure you! Then I mix a round of drinks 
and it sh-shlips my memory!” 

He patted me on the arm in a manner 
most flattering from a person of his social 
standing, and we all sat down to the await- 
ing meal. 

Conversation, which had been so, as I 
may say, animated on the veranda, lan- 
guished curiously, and after a moment or 
two of dreadful silence during which she 
ate nothing Esmeralda rose from her seat. 

“Will you excuse me a minute, folks?” 
she said. “I must telephone.” 

And with that she walked out leaving 
the rest of us silent under the shower of a 
monologue on the changing social order by 
Mr. Gregg Winterbox, who seemed to have 
a most amazing faculty for consuming 
nourishment without in the least impairing 
his linguistic faculty, even temporarily. 

I have long observed a curious phenom- 
enon which doubtless has escaped the cas- 
ual eye—or ear, whichever one would call 
it—to wit: the difficulty of abstaining from 
listening to anyone giving or receiving a 
telephone call if that person be within ear- 
shot. And as usual this peculiar condition 
rose when Mrs. Esmeralda took down the 
receiver from a telephone in the hall just 
outside. Of course, I strove not to attend 
to what she said, but I could not avoid 
catching a few remarks, and these were 
most puzzling. 

“I don’t give a German copper!” she 
said. “I'll pay the whole matinée seating 
capacity if necessary!”’ And then a little 
later: “‘ You know it'll be a cinch compared 
to that stallion of old man Ezera’s!” 

Presently she returned to her place, a 
trifle flushed and with a renewed sparkle 
in her eye, but with a strange repose of 
manner. Also her appetite returned, and 
she applied herself to the exquisitely ap- 
pointed meal with her customary rather 
crude relish 

I for one did not share her material en- 
thusiasm and was more than content with 
a glass of milk and a biscuit. The whole 
situation was at once nauseous and irritat- 
ing. That terrible almost uncontrollable in- 
stinct to use violence on the miid Mr. Gregg 
Winterbox and his female companions kept 
bubbling up in me and caused me a dread 
of subsequent nervous indigestion if I was 
not cautious as to food. My equanimity 
was further impaired by the sight of sev- 
eral maidservants and some caterers’ as- 
sistants busily engaged in arranging for the 
meeting, which was to follow the luncheon 
and which was to be held on the lawn. 

It was a divine site for a large entertain- 
ment, being a grassy basin surrounded on 
three sides with a carefully controlled wil- 
derness of underbrush and young trees. On 
the fourth side was a terrace, also Japanese 
in character, and containing a lovely minia- 
ture lake or pool. This lake being elevated 
slightly above the turf, a table and chairs 
had been placed on its margin, and was 
evidently intended to serve as a pulpit 
from which the unholy doctrine of Bolshev- 
ikism was about to be preached. Below, 
in the grassy hollow, some three hundred 
odd seats had been placed, their backs to 
the woods, and over at the right a group 
of wicker chairs was arranged to accom- 
modate the, as I may say, aristocracy of the 
Bolshevik. 

A little later, when the audience which 
was to listen to the doctrine of Comrade 
Winterbox began to arrive in the automo- 
biles Mrs. Ted had provided for their trans- 
portation, I looked in vain for any Russian 
costumes, and again my doubt of the thor- 
ough genuineness of the organization rose, 
thoes to do them full justice it must be 
admitted that many of the male members 
were bearded—which fact might possibly 
have a pecuniary basis as well as a radical 
and racial one. There were a great many 
foreign-looking persons among them, and 
some odd-looking American females faintly 
reminiscent of the sort of maiden relation 
one ignores whenever possible. There was, 
Iam thankful torelate, nobody whocould by 
any chance be mistaken for one of us. But 
I was so deeply upset that I could take no 
part in the, as I suppose I must call it, so- 
cial prelude to the meeting, during which 
the guests wandered about the house and 


grounds, handling Mrs. Ted’s possessions 
in a manner which caused me to fear that 
some of that seizing of the possessions of 
the rich which Winterbox had mentioned 
with so much confidence was about to take 
place under my very eyes. 

I suppose—indeed I am sure—that Mrs. 
Collins knowing my capacity in such mat- 
ters had anticipated that I would be of 
assistance in this interval. But such a 
thing was utterly out of my power. My 
will seemed paralyzed, as it were, and not 
even my weeks of training at the Y. M.C. A. 
hut had hardened me in speaking to social 
inferiors without an introduction to the 
extent of enabling me to approach these 
neo-Russians. I had given Mrs. Esmeralda 
my solemn word to stand by, but literally 
standing by was the uttermost I could 
bring myself to do, and even this I did in 
the close proximity of Ted Collins, who 
had installed himself near the speaker's 
table, a small stand containing the neces- 
sary ingredients and a capacious shaker, 
conveniently at hand. Drunk though he 
was he was at least a recognizable species, 
if you know what I mean. 

But an entirely different spirit seemed to 
be actuating Mrs. Esmeralda. Her red hair 
flashed here and there among the crowd, 
and a strange elation seemed to be carrying 
her along, for she chatted amiably with 
each group of newcomers, however strange, 
and altogether displayed a social capacity 
such as she had never evinced on ordinary 
occasions. It seemed indeed as if she posi- 
tively were delighted to get these creatures 
seated, and her marked cordiality was a 
surprise, to put it mildly. Even Ted Col- 
lins commented upon it. 

“Fine gel, that!” he said, shaking a new 
round of drinks meditatively. ‘‘Could cure 
a fellow of the booze habit, even! S-strange 
thing, fate!” 

And just then Comrade Gregg stepped 
up to his improvised pulpit on the edge of 
the pond, and Miss Boilingbrook took the 
chair by, as I may put it, storm, and called 
the meeting to order. As she did so two 
burly persons, who palpably belonged 
neither to the Bolsheviki nor to the re- 
porter class, entered as uncbtrusively as 
their bulk would permit, and took seats 
just behind me. 

“Wake me up when it’s over, Bill,” said 
one to the other in a heavy whisper. ‘ These 
peace meetings make me tired!” 

““Yes—they don’t even end in a scrap 
any more!” replied his companion. From 
which conversation I deduced that they 
were representatives of the Department 
known as that of Justice. And then the 
meeting began with, to my horrified amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Esmeralda on the platform! 

’"T was a strangely peaceful scene for the 
setting of any portentous gathering. The 
day was perfect and had the company but 
been entirely different the occasion would 
have been charming. A fair degree of at- 
tentiveness settled upon the audience as 
Miss Boilingbrook announced that she had 
no need to introduce the speaker, and hav- 
ing left him at that, spoke for quite a 
lengthy period on her personal opinion of 
the ultimate destiny of labor. Then she 
remembered Mr. Gregg Winterbox, who had 
been somewhat restless during her address, 
and reiterating the fact that he needed no 
introduction, waved a hand at him and sat 
down, leaving him in possession of the nar- 
row ledge between the edge of the pool and 
the, as I may say, brink of the terrace. Mr. 
Winterbox took the floor, if so it may be 
correctly termed, with the ease and assur- 
ance of long habit. Tossing back his, as I 
may call it, dramatic hair he acknowledged 
the applause and began to speak in a voice 
which fairly dripped with emotion. 

“‘Comrades!” he said. ‘‘Shorily before 
coming here to speak to you it was my for- 
tune to talk with a person who quite uncon- 
sciously gave me a most apt text. ‘Mr. 
Winterbox,’ she said, ‘in the event of a wild 
beast being turned loose upon you would 
you not defend yourself?’ ‘My dear lady,’ 
I replied, ‘I would not! I would at once try 
the power of my good will upon it!’”’ 

Here the audience broke into rapturous 
applause which startled one of the detec- 
tives behind me from the —_ slumber 
into which he had dropped—a circum- 
stance for which I was grateful, re he was 
given to snoring—a most disgusting habit 
that was in no way lessening the feeling of 
nausea which was creeping upon me. But 
this was only the beginning. Comrade 
Gregg held up his hand for silence, and his 
countenance took on a sterner mold. 

“The psychology of absolute nonresist- 
ance has never been properly practiced!” 
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he thundered. ‘No one knows to what 
lengths it might succeed. And should the 
opportunity come to me I would practice 
it with all the strength of my conviction! 
Should at this moment a wild beast—a—a 
wild beast, a—wild 

His voice broke suddenly and strangely, 
and his face lost what little color it had, be- 
coming positively blue; his jaw dropped 
and he was staring straight a over the 
heads of his audience at something that was 
emerging from the woods behind them 
Every eye instinctively turned to follow his. 

The forest was disgorging two full-size 
African lions, which quite wasattended 
were making their way directly ton ard the 
Bolsheviks! 

“Help!” shrieked Comrade Gregg Win- 
terbox, and taking two instinctive and un- 
fortunate steps backward he disappeared 
into the Japanese pee 

How can I find adequate language to 
describe the scene that ensued? I cannot. 
Words, as it were, fail; they are meaningless 
beside the reality. The confusion was, to 
say the least, clamorous and overwhelm- 
ing. Nobody stopped to assist Mr. Win- 
terbox, but the pond fortunately not being 
very deep his head and shoulders soon 
appeared over the edge—a situation from 
which he seemed unable to extricate him- 
self further, though he constantly called for 
help. Chairs were scattered as the crowd 
fled; and it is curious to note, in the quiet 
of retrospect, that the various qualities of 
the Bolshevik came out quite clearly. I 
had an excellent opportunity to observe 
them, having almost immediately upon the 
alarm found myself in the lower branches 
of an ornamental pine tree. 

A few of the comrades had followed my 
own instinct and, as I may say, perched 
near by. A few threw the camp chairs upon 
which they had been sitting at the charging 
beasts, and some swept the refreshment 
tables clean of the sandwiches, and so forth, 
and tossed them in the same direction as 
sort of, I take it, sacrificial offerings. Many 
simply fled, the scenery eventually engulfing 
them. One or two inadvertently joined 
their leader in the pool, and yet again others 
sought shelter in the house. But with all 
this variety not one—not even one—at- 
tempted anything like reasoning with the 
brutes! In point of fact there were only 
three persons who even met the animals 
halfway, as it were. 

The first of these was Ted Collins, whom 
the surprise had caught cocktail shaker in 
hand. With a howl he charged on the 
beasts, throwing the shaker away as he 
went, and shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Are they real? Let me feel of them! 
I’m off the drink for life! For life, I tell 
you! 


It was terrible—truly terrible! His wife, 


who had gone inside at the first alarm, now | 


reappeared, running at full speed toward 
the lions, and brandishing asmall revolver. 

“Tt’s all right, Ted, I’m coming!” she 
screamed, and was taking aim when Mrs. 
Esmeralda’s voice halted her. 

“Don’t shoot!’’ she called, her voice cool 
and sharp. “Those lions have cost me 
enough money already! Don’t shoot, 
Catherine, you fake pacifist!” 

Then she blew a shrill blast on a whistle 
and began shouting at the top of her voice: 

“Come on, you Clem Davi s! They've 
had enough! Come on—defeat ’em for us, 
old sport his 

As if by magic there appeared from the 
woods the stalwart figure of that terrible 





circus person with whom we had talked on | 


the previous day. He was now clad ina 
rather ill-fitting uniform, very new and in- 
expensively tailored; and with him were 
two assistants—both in khaki! Just how 
they did it I cannot tell, but in a very few 
moments both beasts were secure ‘ly held in 
leash, and almost immediately thereafter 
my whole joy in the moral lesson was de- 
stroyed by that vulgar Clem Davis person 


stopping directly beneath my tree and 
commanding me to descend. 
“A Y.M.C.A.uniform!” hesaid. “‘ Hey 


big boy, jump Off y our perch and tele ‘phone | 

for the lions’ cage! Then report to the com- 
missary officer and say Davis sent you to 
get his other chaps—I mean leggings. The 
lions has bit through these. Hop along, 
now!” 

And though technically he had abso- 
lutely no right so to command me I some- 
how obeyed. 

I think perhaps it is best to close at this 
painful moment. The situation speaks for 
itself. Do you now perceive what I mean 
when I say our set will never stand for the 
way this war is being run—never? 
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At Chalons the hopes of France were 
staked upon a new venture. Marshal 
MacMahon, instead of retreating to Paris, 
as he had been e xpec ‘ted to do, turned north 
in a desperate attempt to strike at Metz 
and relieve Bazaine. Alas! He himself was 
driven still farther north by the Prussians 
and the Saxons, who on September first 
surrounded the French Army at Sedan 
The next day occurred the disaster that 
decided the war, changed the map of 
Europe, delivered Louis Napoleon into the 
hands of Prussia, and converted France 
into a republic. The army and the fortress 
were compelled to surrender. Besides the 
emperor himself, forty generals, four thou- 
sand officers and eighty-three thousand 
men were made prisoners of war. 

Among them Roland de Valterre, 

who, in company with many other French 
office rs, was ordered to be sent to Germ: any 
for confinement. But, tortured by his 
fears for Gabrielle's safety and imbued 
with the recklessness of despair, he leaped 
from the train that was carrying him across 
the border and, bruised but unhurt, hid in 
a ditch until nightfall. Then he made his 
way to the house of a peasant, and the next 
day, concealed in the peasant’s cart amid a 
load of cab bages, was borne joltingly south- 
ward. From that time forward he traveled 

he could, moving only by night, lying 
concealed by day, and generally avoiding 
towns and villages, not knowing when he 
might stumble upon an enemy patrol. 

At last he reached the valley through 
which he and his bride had ridden only two 
months before disaster had befallen 
France. One more night’s march and he 
would reach the chateau! 

Trembling with impatience, he lay in a 
thicket upon the edge of a forest and 
watched with burning glance the slow de- 
scent of the sun. When it had disappeared 
and darkness veiled the earth he crept out 
of his hiding place and took the road. His 
clothes were in tatters; his beard was 
matted and unkempt; his face was pale, 
his figure emaciated; but his eyes gleamed 
with a feverish light and he trod the fa- 
miliar route with eager step. 

Finally he reached the base of the moun- 
tain and, skirting the village asleep at the 
foot of it, began to mount the slope. Up 
and up he toiled, until the stars grew pale 
overhead and a gray tint came into the 
east 
“What!” exclaimed Roland in dismay. 
Is it morning already! I must hurry.” 

He redoubled his efforts and a few mo- 
ments later reached the hem of the little 
wood that extended almost to the rear wall 
chateau. Panting and breathless, he 
stumbled through this wooded tract, in 
which there walked the ghostly forelight of 
the dawn. 

Suddenly he emerged from the shadow of 
trees and saw the chateau standing 
black and bitter against the reddening sky. 
ea first he did not comprehend what had 

appened; he knew only that the massive 
pile looked fearfully strange and—dead. 
Then he understood; and a wild cry burst 
from his lips. 

The chateau was only a hideous empty 
It had been sacked, gutted, burned. 
It stood against the on-coming day like 
some horrid mansion of despair. It breathed 
unspeakable tragedy. 

A wave of madness overwhelmed 
land’s brain. He rushed about the sinister 
smutted walls with inarticulate shouts, 
mounted the terrace and entered the great 
salon. There he stopped short and stared 
about him like a man who has received a 


was 


short 


o! ne 


tne 


shell 


Ro- 


blow upon the head 
The once noble chamber was a cell of 
ruin. Its rich woodwork was a cinderous 


mass that clung like a horrible fungus to 
the walls. Its beautiful draperies were 
charred rags. Its proud portraits were 
hacked or marred, its windows smashed in, 
its furnishings scorched and broken. The 
massive ebony piano was scorched by fire. 
A smell of burnt wood, acrid and sicke ning, 
contaminated the air. In the midst of this 
scene of destruction hung the crystal chan- 
delier, whose myriad pendants, reflecting 

level beams of the dawn, seemed to 
drip blood. 

At that instant Roland heard a low 
moan. He started violently and gazed in 
terror about him. The sound had seemed 
to come from the far end of the room. He 
crept slowly forward, dragging his feet 
as though each constituted a tremendous 
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weight. In the dim light he saw, piled in 
one corner, a small barricade of débris, and 
behind it, lying upon a heap of rags, the 
muffled body of a man. 

He stooped as though pressed down by 
a crushing curiosity and peered into the 
man’s face. 

**Mathias!”’ he cried. 

The figure stirred; the eyelids fluttered; 
the lips moved. 

‘Monsieur!”’ 

Roland seized the old servant’s hands. 

“Mathias,” he stammered, “what has 
happened? Tell me—for the love of God!” 

A tremor passed over the body of Ma- 
thias. It was evident that he was making 
a supreme effort to speak. Roland leaned 
forward and placed his ear against the 
other’s lips. Slowly and in a gasping whis- 
per the words came forth: 

“The Uhlans!—I did not dream It 
was very sudden. I fought them; but 
I was old. . . . They laughed and beat 
me with their swords. . . . lay upon 
the steps—until the fire scorched me. 





“But—madame?” wailed Roland. ‘‘What 
of her? Speak! I implore you!” 
“I—do not know, monsieur. 7 


only know that she—is gone; vanished!” 
“Oh, my God!” 
“T have waited—to tell you, monsieur. 
I have put off dying—to tell you. . . . 
There was a little bread and wine—enough 
to keep me alive; but that is finished. . . . 
I am dying fast. You must not die, 
monsieur. . . You must live! a 
Live! . . Revenge — 

The frail voice rattled suddenly in the 
old man’s throat; he gave a little shiver, 
and died. 

Roland got to his feet and stood gazing 
stupidly at the body of his former valet. 
Then the full horror of Mathias’ story 
burst upon his mind. He saw in his imag- 
ination the approach of the Uhlans; the 
attack upon the chateau. He saw Old 
Mathias beaten down by those fiends who 
laughed! He saw Gabrielle, his beloved, 
his frail butterfly, seized, bruised, broken! 

He began to call to her, shrieking at the 
top of his lungs: ‘‘Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” 
Only the gruesome echo answered him. 
Was she dead? He prayed that death had 
claimed her. The thought that she might 
still be alive, a Prussian captive, a Prus- 
sian slave, drove him half insane. He must 
know! He must summon her out of the 
stillness, the awful stillness! 

Suddenly a light came into his face. He 
stumbled across the room, smiling terribly, 
and seated himself at the piano. His hands 
fell upon the keys. A weird tone trembled 
through the devasted chamber; a tone that 
was the very voice of ruin itself. Then, 
while the sun rose in a blood-red sky be- 
yond the gaping windows, he began to 
play La Danse des Papillons. 

It was the mockery of all music. It 
shrilled and jangled on the brooding silence 
of that dead house like the rattle of a danc- 
ing skeleton. Yet Roland played with a 
fervor, a high artistry that triumphed over 
the very hideousness of his medium. 

He had got half through the piece when 
a white butterfly fluttered in through the 
window and settled itself upon the piano 
top. There it remained, slowly folding and 
unfolding its beautiful wings, glistening 
like a great jewel in the sunlight. 

The music ended with a crash. Roland 
sprang up, sobbing in a delirium of joy, and 
thrust out his hands toward the butterfly. 
Immediately it rose and, after circling 
twice about the room, flew out of the same 
window through which it had come and 
fluttered away into the glowing east. Ro- 
land gazed after it with streaming eyes. 

“Oh, my beloved!” he cried. “It is thy 
soul that I have seen! And now I know 
that all is well with thee indeed—for thou 
art dead!”’ 

Then he fell down in a stupor. When he 
woke it was night. He dragged himself to 
his feet and stumbled down the mountain 
side to the village. Everything was dark and 
still. He groped his way through the narrow 
streets, in which not a light showed, until he 
came to the house of Pére Currie. Sum- 
moning the last atom of his strength he 
knocked upon the door, and when it was 
opened fell in a faint across the threshold. 

For many months he lay beneath the 
priest’s roof, while the angels of life and 
death struggled for possession of his soul. 
Pére Currie nursed him with a woman’s 
tenderness and by some miracle kept his 
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presence an absolute secret; but it was 
Roland’s own effort of will that finally 
saved him. He had an indomitable deter- 
mination to live. Even in his delirium he 
would repeat the words that Old Mathias, 
dying, had planted in his mind: “Live! 
Revenge! Live! Revenge!” 

Autumn evolved into winter. The war 
raged on. Paris was besieged; defended 
itself with a heroism that excited the ad- 
miration of the world, but at last 
forced to capitulate. Word reached the 
village under the mountain that German 
soldiers had bivouacked in the Champs- 
Elysées. There were many rumors. Then 
one day Pére Currie came in from thestreet, 
pale and excited, and clasped Roland’s 
hands. 

“You may show your face again, my 
son,” he said. “They have signed the arti- 
cles of peace!” 

Roland rose to his feet. He was still 
weak. His hair and beard were as white as 
snow, but there was a good fire in his eyes. 

“Peace!”’ he cried. ‘Can one make 
peace with a murderer? Mark my words, 
Pére Currie, it is nothing but an armistice! 
As for myself,” he added, drawing a deep 
breath, “I go to recover my health, After 
that I shall wait—and prepare!” 


Here the Marquis de B——— paused in 
his narrative, and for several moments 
there was no sound but the murmur of the 
fire upon the hearth. It was as though an 
invisible curtain had been dropped briefly 
to indicate a natural period in the story. 
Then the marquis continued in his calm 
imperturbable voice: 

For several years Roland de Valterre 
traveled abroad—in Italy, in Egypt, in 
Algiers—devoting himself with undivided 
purpose and dauntless spirit to the recon- 
stitution of his shattered health. Then one 
day in the early spring he returned to the 
village and knocked on Pére Currie’s door. 

“Come!” said he when the greetings 
had been exchanged. “I want you to climb 
the mountain with me.” 

The old priest uttered no comment, but 
took his hat and stick and together they 
climbed the mountain. The chateau still 
stood, a charred ruin, against the blue of 
the sky; but time had dulled the sharp 
edges of its tragedy. Its grim walls were 
overrun with vines and its stones were cov- 
ered by the peculiar golden moss that 
grows in our beautiful Lorraine. 

Roland de Valterre stood upon the ter- 
race of his former home and looked out 
over the valley to the east. A few kilome- 
ters away appeared the red roofs of a small 
village exactly like the one under the moun- 
tain; but with this difference—that over 
the former floated the flag of imperial Ger- 
many! 

“Yonder runs the new frontier!” said 
Pére Currie, with a note of grief in his voice; 
and he indicated the line of a small stream 
that spun its silver thread beneath them. 

toland de Valterre smiled; and his 
tanned by the sun of many countries, 
gleamed hard as bronze 

“Eh bien!” said he. “I am not in sucha 
bad position, after all; for if one is to have 
an enemy it is just as well to keep him in 
plain sight.” 

The next day workmen ascended the 
mountain and began the task of restoring 
the chateau. When the labor was com 
pleted the Comte de Valterre moved in, 
selecting as his own quarters a suite of 
rooms in the east wing, the windows of 
which looked out upon the new Germany. 
The first view that greeted his eyes in the 
morning—and the last that forsook them 
at night—was the distant panorama of the 
lost land of Lorraine. 

From that time forth Roland de Val- 
terre lived the life of a recluse. He saw no 
one but his servants, Pére Currie, and one 
or two of his oldest friends, of whom I was 
one. As death thinned this small company 
he wrapped his solitude about him like an 
impenetrable cloak and became a veritable 
hermit on a mountain. 

He w no more music; but occasion- 
ally, after dining in lonely grandeur, he 
would enter the great salon and, taking his 
place at the piano, play far into the night 
in the most brilliant fashion, and always 
extemporaneously. 

For the rest he raised butterflies. They 
were his occupation, his passion, his reli- 
gion. He had begun to propagate them in a 
(Concluded on Page 73 
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small way that first summer of his return, 
keeping several pairs in the conservatory 
off the dining hall. But soon he had ac- 
quired so many of these lovely pets that 
the place became choked with them. 
Thereupon he had sent for the carpenters 
and had ordered them to build him a new 
conservatory, which was constructed with 
a glass roof and possessed extravagant fa- 
cilities for heating. It was filled, more- 
over, with all the herbs and flowers upon 
which butterflies feed. Several years later 
he built another such conservatory, and 
still later a third. By that time he counted 
his playthings by the tens of thousands. 

It was a curious collection—one of the 
most curious, perhaps, the world has ever 
seen. It contained specimens of every sort, 
from the blood-red butterflies of South 
America to the huge white butterflies of 
the far north. Nor was there any single 
species of his collection that the comte did 
not know; he would recite their histories 
by the hour, as though they had been 
precious jewels or priceless paintings. He 
called them his blossoms of the air. 

He loved to walk through the conserva- 
tories, between rows of flowers in bloom, 
while swarms of butterflies circled about 
his head or settled upon his shoulders or 
perched in his long white hair. I remember 
him always as having several butterflies 
clinging to his clothes. They made unex- 
pected rainbows in his dull and somber ex- 
istence. The chateau itself was bright with 
their agitated wings. Wherever M. le 
Comte went, indoors or out, he walked ina 
little colored cloud of them. 

Eventually the fame of his collection 
spread abroad. All through the valley he 
was known as the Old Man of the Butter- 
flies and was accorded a sort of legendary 
significance. In time his eccentricity be- 
came a distinction to the countryside and 
a profit to the village under the mountain; 
for tourists came, with jingling pockets, 
and paid good silver to have their curiosity 
satisfied 
and stare at the towers of the Chateau de 
Valterre; five francs to hear the tragic 
tale, which usually concluded thus: 

“You inquire why M. le Comte raises 
butterflies, then? Voyez, mesdames et mes- 
sieurs, it is in souvenir of a great love that 
is dead. For if one knows where one’s true 
love is buried one may put flowers upon 
the grave; but if there is no grave one must 
give one’s garlands to the breeze. Also, 
was not La Belle Gabrielle known as The 
Butterfly? Oh, it is a fine sentiment, truly! 
Of course M. le Comte is a trifle mad; but 
it is none the less beautiful.”’ 

Forty years passed. 

Then one summer morning in August, 
1914, M. le Comte de Valterre, now a man 
of seventy, saw a long column of French 
soldiers marching through the valley below 
him, with the sunlight glinting on their bay- 
Late that same day he heard a 
muffied, lazy, rumbling sound, like the 
boom of distant thunder. 

He hastened down the mountain side 
and turned into the main street of the vil- 
lage —a white-haired bent old figure, whose 
glance, nevertheless, flashed fire. Pushing 
his way through the crowd he read the 
order of mobilization. The German bar- 
barian was marching once more, resolved 
this time upon the conquest of a world! 
France had declared war. 

“At last!’ cried M. le Comte; 
wheeling about, he strode away 
fierce smile burning upon his lips. 

The people of the village observed him 


onets. 


and, 
with a 


with awe. 
“It is the day of his revenge,’”’ they 
whispered. “But what can he do? He is 


old. He has waited too long. It is very sad 
to be old on such a day as this.” 

jut the comte did not hear these re- 
marks. He climbed back to his height and 
sat at his window, looking out over the 
lost land of Lorraine toward the enemy's 
country, while all about him played a 
swarm of butterflies 

The war went on. Belgium was overrun. 
France was invaded. England dispatched 
her immortal thousands to check the on- 
rushing gray tide. The war went on. Von 
Kluck was sent reeling back from the 
Marne; back from Paris. Bitter was the 
fighting on the Aisne. Men died without 
number. The panting armies dug them- 
selves into the earth. 

The war went on. It spread over the 
whole of Europe; over the Seven Seas. 
Nation after nation, as the face of the Ger- 
man brute was revealed to it, took up arms 
in defense of human liberty. Soon the 


three franes to climb the slope, 





enemy was surrounded by a ring of foes. 
Against this ring he hurled the weight of 
his tremendous armies, but he could not 
break it wholly. He began to grow des- 
perate. His food supply was failing. He 
launched the submarine, that foul serpent 
of the deep. In reply America took up the 
sword and crossed the seas, bringing the 
new world to battle. The war went on. 

M. le Comte de Valterre walked in his 
conservatories, with a strange brightness 
in his eyes, and talked caressingly to the 
butterflies that hovered about him. 

Two—three years he waited; and it was 
not an easy task to wait. He burned con- 
tinually with a fever that was slowly con- 
suming him. He scarcely ate. He scarcely 
slept. Yet he forced himself to be patient, 
sitting at his window, talking to his pets, 
reading eagerly every scrap of news he 
could find concerning the enemy’s country. 

Finally, in the spring of 1917, he learned 
from a neutral source that the economic 
condition of Germany was very grave. If 
the next food crop failed, or was even a 
partial failure, the enemy population would 
be in dire straits. 

M. le Comte de Valterre smiled and 
waited a little longer. Then one glorious 
day, when the wind was blowing steadily 
and strongly from the west, the comte sum- 
moned his servants—such as the war had 
left to him— and commanded them to open 
the conservatories. After which he went 
into the great salon, seated himself at the 
piano, and with his old hands began to 
play La Danse des Papillons, which he had 
not played for nearly half a century. 

In the village far below a man ran through 
the streets crying: ‘The mountain is in 
eruption!” 

So, indeed, it seemed. For above the 
wooded height rose a dense cloud that 
spread out like ashes from the mouth of a 
voleano, covering the heavens and darken- 
ing the earth beneath. The whole valley, 
terrified, hastened out of doors to stare up 
at this phenomenon. 

Shortly the strange cloud, driven by the 
gale, began to move in the direction of the 
German frontier, and the astonished people 
saw that it was composed of thousands 
upon thousands of butterflies! 

Meanwhile, in the grand salon of the 
Chateau de Valterre the old comte sat 
playing the music that he had made for 


La Belle Gabrielle long years before. His 
cheeks were stained with a high color. His 
eyes blazed. His lips smiled. He was 


transfigured. 

All about him swirled a tempest of but- 
terflies, brushing him with their gauzy 
wings, sweeping over him like a jeweled 
wave; but the wind came blowing through 
the room and sped them in brilliant cas- 
cades out of doors and windows until all 
had vanished but one. 

The music ceased. The comte’s hands 
dropped feebly into his lap. His head sank 
upon his breast. Then he raised his eyes 
and saw, resting upon the piano top, a single 
huge white butterfly, which poised there, 
slowly moving its beautiful wings. 

“Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” cried 
Comte. ‘Thou art avenged!” 

The next instant he fell forward against 
the keys. When his servants reached him 
he was dead. They lifted him in their arms 
and bore him tenderly from the room. As 
they did so a white butterfly rose from 
somewhere about his garments and flew out 
of the window into the clear light of the 
morning. 


M. le 


Agen the marquis paused in his recital; 
but it was only for a moment. Placing his 
hand in his breast pocket he brought forth 
a small portfolio, from which he produced 
some indistinguishable document. 

“‘Messieurs,” he said, “‘I should like to 
read you, in conclusion, a brief clipping 
from a Zurich newspaper. It is dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1917, and runs as follows: 

““*Secret information from Berlin is to 
the effect that a disastrous plague of cat- 


erpillars has laid waste the harvests of- 


Central and Southern Germany. Last sum- 
mer, it will be remembered, an enormous 
multitude of butterflies appeared over the 
afflicted regions, which, despite all counter 
measures taken against them, have ren- 
dered the present wheat and potato crops 
a practical failure. As a result, Germany 
faces actual starvation.’”’ 

The voice of the Marquis de B 
ceased abruptly. A log fell into the ashes of 
the hearth, with a little crackling shower 
of sparks. After that it became so sti 
that one could hear, faint and far, the low 
growling of the guns of France. 
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The eye of their blinker system began to 
wink very rapidly. The signal man in the 
Judson who read its message became ex- 
cited also as he translated to the captain. 
Captain Bill’s eyes lighted freshly. 

“Here’s where I win that five pounds,” 
he chuckled, and then uttered some short 
sharp words to the men at the annunciator 
and wheel, so that the Judson was picking 
up speed like a Liberty Motor and coming 
about for a straightaway dash down where 
the men in the dirigible were having their 
little cat fit. 

The first hint Ma had that he and his 
boat’s crew were to be temporarily aban- 
doned in midchannel was when he saw the 
Judson go whizzing round him like a long 
chameleon-hued ghost, during which ma- 
neuver Jimmy Roser wigwagged him from 
the port wing of the bridge: “ Pick up Bilge 
on raft three hundred yards to starboard 
and hold position. Will return and take 
you up.” 

“Bilge on raft—three hundred yards to 
starboard,” muttered Ma in amazement. 
‘The durn poet must ’a’ fell overboard.” 

“Bilge went overside to rescue pup,” 
Jimmy added, of his own motion, by way of 
postscript information. 

Standing up Ma made out the form of a 
man signaling to him from the top of a 

wave. 

‘The durn dog catcher can just stay there 
a while till I get through with my present 
business,”” the boson’s mate decided and, 
while holding his craft on its way toward 
the water-logged boat but with none of his 
oarsmen hurrying because of what they 
feared to find there, he permitted his own 
eyes to wander off in pursuit of the Judson, 
already half a mile away and kicking up a 
wake of foam that to the boat's crew was 
sufficient evidence of the importance of the 
errand upon which she was going. 

“That old sausage down there must ’a’ 
sighted the sub,”” Ma remarked wistfully. 
“Wisht I was on board”; and he gazed 
forlornly southward while the Judson 
stre vaked it another mile into the haze. 

“Listen to that now!” ejaculated Spud 
Murphy, as an echo rattled and rolled in 
the clouds above them. “‘They’re shootin’! 
There’s another. Gosh! I never did have 
any luck.” 

A sound like a faint cough came back 
across the waves. 

“What do you think of that now?” de- 
manded Dyckman. “Sub shooting back 
at a destroyer.” 

‘“*Must be one of them big cruisers with 
the five-inch guns,” reasoned Ma. “Figures 
‘at she can outrange us, I reckon. Well, 
ain’t this yere a yell of a mix-up? The 
Judson yonder shootin’ and gettin’ shot; 
us here puddlin’ along on a fool’s errand to 
look over a lot of dead men in a boat; and 

old Bilge, the fightin’est man of us all, 
yond ron a raft rescuin’ a fool dog.” 

“Bilge would go farther after a dog than 
he would a human bein’ any day,” sug- 
gested Spud. 

“This ain’t war. It’s farce comedy,’ 
decided Ma disconsolately. 

“Tt’s always just like that, 
Bunny McIntyre eagerly as he eased up on 
his oar. “It’s that way at the Front in 
France, the fellers at the French base tell 
me. It’sall kind of crazy. One minute you're 
sweatin’ round because you lost your spoon, 
or you can’t find one of your socks, or you're 
worrying because M Company got an Ath- 
letices’ pitcher in the new draft and how in 
time are you going to win that fifteen francs 
if they stick this new pitcher in the game 
to-morrow; ram then all at once shells are 
dropping on you and hell’s popping every- 
where, and socks or no socks, spoon or no 
spoon, pitcher or no pitcher, you hop up 
and go over, fighting like the very devil and 
wading up to your knees in blood maybe. 
Then in an hour it’s back to the same old 
‘story; you're dead and you don’t give a 
damn, or you're off to the hospital where a 
man with a pair of sugar tongs is picking 
pieces out of you, or else you're beefing and 
bellyaching along in the same old trenches 
with the same old troubles, howling like a 
colicky baby because the rats have et the 
filling out of your alcohol stove, and while 
you're drinking your coffee cold you can’t 
help but wonder if the alcohol made the 
rodents drunk or not. That’s the way it 
always goes.” 

“Well, if you make that oar of yourn 
a little faster and your tongue go a little 
less we'll git to where we're a-travelin’ 


” volunteered 
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some considerable quicker,” rebuked Ma 
sternly. ‘‘You shore are some little phi- 
losopher though, ain’t you, Bun?” 

“The point is,” argued Bunny, “you 
can’t never figure what’s going to happen 
next, nor how it’s coming off. Things break 
out the way you can’t never imagine ’em 
at all. There’s Bilge going after the dog 
and the Judson going after the sub, right 
here in the same little back yard, you might 
say.” 

“But with this difference,” piped Dyck- 
man, who was in a hyperpessimistic mood 
through not liking to row: “Bilge got the 


dog. I can see him once in a while holding 
it up to us; but the Judson hasn’t got the 
sub.” 


“How d’you know?” Instinctively six 


pairs of eyes turned off southward. 

“Well, she’s not firing any more.” 

“She may have got the sub.” 

“One thing’s sure—the sub didn’t get 
the Judson. I can make her out, all right. 
But gee! She must be four miles away, 
and I suppose the sub was five miles off 
when she began cracking away.” 

“Steady now!” ordered Ma sharply. 
“Back water. Take the boat hook there, 
Spud, and hold alongside, but keep her off, 
so one of these lazy ones don’t roll us all 
over on top of her.” 

[hese remarks of the boson’s mate were 
of course apropos of having arrived along- 
side the water-logged boat toward which 
they had been pulling. 

“Gosh!” gasped Spud, 

‘They’s bodies in it.’ 

Exploration with the boat hook, how- 
ever, revealed that this was a mistake. 
There was a wash of heterogeneous things, 
but no bodies—some storm coats, a col- 
lapsed suitcase, torn asunder as if by shell 
fire, a woman's jacket, a life preserver, and 
on the end of the boat hook a baby’s 
.knitted cap. 

“Gosh!” gasped Spud again. 

Human life had been here but it was 
gone. How? Conjecture was easy, but 
unpleasant. Perhaps, shrinking from the 
shrapnel, the occupants had leaped over- 
board to a kinder death in the waves; or 
perhaps 

“Shove off!” ordered Ma. “It makes 
me sort of sick. Le’s go and get Bilge. 
How I hate a Hun!” 

They went and got Bilge, and they were 
telling him about the boat, with the splin- 
tered ends, with the shattered suitcase 
and the woman’s jacket and the baby’s cap. 
Bilge’s blue eyes blazed. 

“Holy Father in heaven,’ 
I'd like to get ’em!” 

This was not profanation. 

“Look!” exclaimed 
“Look!” 

Every eye followed the thrust of his 
ag gitated finger to where, two hundred 

ards away, a stubby periscope had broken 
the surface and was turning gradus ally in 
their direction. 

“The othersubmarine!” murmured Bilze 
in awe-struck tones. “‘ The radios said there 
was two of them in this area.”’ 

The thing was still rising in the water, 
but with observation tubes telescoping as 
the craft rose, in order to decrease its own 
visibility as much as possible; for it 
mounted until two feet of the bridge was 
above the surface. At the same time it was 
straightening out its course, increasing 
speed and bearing directly down upon the 
men in the boat. 

They stared at it curiously, helplessly, 
wondering at what moment a squad would 
emerge and demand theirsurrender or assail 
them with rifle fire. But no sign of the 
crew was apparent. Yet the submersible 
came straight on, faster and faster, that 
wedgelike prow at the base of the bridge 
fashioning itself into a relentless instrument 
of destruction. 

“It’s going to ram us!” the men mur- 
mured weakly, one to another. 

“Hell's cahoots!’’ exclaimed Ma, ex- 
cited for once in his life, as he discerned the 
meaning of this maneuver. ‘‘ Back water, 
there! Back water for your life! Now 
now let her come round! Lay off on your 
starboard oars. Pull like hell to port! 
Now—now!” 

The whaleboat swung to starboard just 
in time to escape the peril of that axlike 
prow. 

“ Ain’t she the helpless thing though!” 
Ma snorted, breathing quickly but turning 
Continued on Page 76) 


standing up 


’ he said, “but 


It was prayer. 
Spud excitedly. 
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Continued from Page 74) 
a sarcastic eye on Bilge in malicious memory 
of that argument of the night before. 
“‘Judson’s three miles away now if she’s a 
mile. Dirigible is one mile away if she’s a 
hundred yards. Airplane? Where—where 
in thunder is that darned airplane? ” Ma 
lifted his chin and searched thesky. ‘‘ Plumb 
out of sight. That’s the way with these 
hundred-mile-an-hour machines. One min- 
ute she’s here and the next minute she’s 
hoverin’ over Liverpool.” 
“But,” argued Bilge hopefully, 
back here maybe.” 
The beggar is turning and com- 
stammered Dyckman. 
encour- 


I bet 


“the next 


“Look! 

ing back at us!” 

“You're an able navigator, Ma,”’ 

aged Bilge. “‘ You dodged him once. 
you can dodge him again.” 

You fellows git up on your toes,”’ the 
boson’s mate demanded of his oarsmen 
“T bet I kin too.” 

“Ain’t this war comedy, though, just 
like I told you?” broke out the philosophic 
Bunny. “Look at us out here playin’ 
pussy wants a corner with a submarine, and 
balloons and airplanes and the Judson with 
guns and torpedoes and ash cans all round 
us: but just out of hailing distance.” 

“IT look for ’em to turn a machine gun on 
us pretty soon,” said Spud, eying the veer- 
ing submarine apprehensively. 

‘Ain’t it funny about these damn 
Huns?” observed Bunny, still reflective. 

‘They'll try to smash the boat and drown 
us all, but they won’t open up and pick us 
off with a rifle. They got compunctions 
about that apparently.” 

‘They got compunctions about coming 
up high enough to open the hatches for 
fear the balloon will sight them,” growled 
Spud. 

“Yes, or compunctions about shootin’ 
off rifles or machine guns, for fear the bal- 
loon’ll hear it and wigwag the Judson and 
she’ ll turn and drop a shell on ‘em. 

“Here she comes back again! 

Once more the pronglike prow came stab- 
bing down upon them, and again Ma by 
clever seamanship maneuvered his boat to 
one side, though this time she was nearly 
capsized by the wake. For a moment there 
was no conversation in the whaleboat. 
Every face was white, mouths were open, 
men panted for breath and looked into each 
other’s eyes curiously. Ma's spirit, how- 
ever, was still stout. After a moment he 
could even indulge another shaft of sar- 


casm. 
“Ain’t they the helpless little things 
though?” he demanded. ‘‘What are you 


so still for, Bilge? What you thinking 
abs ut? Ain’t seared, are you?” 

“Plumb to hell and gone,” admitted 
Bilge, his teeth chattering. ‘‘ Ma, I haven't 
never been so scared in all my life before. 
Not even in a dream, I haven't.’ 

“Well, you shore are honest, for once in 
yore misspent life," responded Ma. “I 
admire you for it, Bilge. You give me 
courage to speak the truth too. I am just 
so dog- goned scairt that — 

‘I got an idea, though,” blurted Bilge 
suddenly. “Quick! Quick! It’s a pippin 
too! Pull over there to that hatch cover 
with the coil of rope on it.” 

“Clean nutty, ain’t you?” 
witheringly. 

‘I suppose yore idea is to tie on to the 
sub’s propeller and then it can’t ram wus 
because it keeps pullin’ us out of its own 
reach all thé time. Sort of a game of pussy 
chasin’ its tail, huh?” 

“Get over there, fellows, quick, will 
you?” pleaded Bilge before replying, and 
as if any diversion, no matter how sterile 
and unpromising, were preferable to the 
dread suspense of waiting to be rammed or 
fired upon by the submarine, the men bent 
to their oars while Ma swung the tiller. 

‘That's just all the strategical imagina- 
tion you've got now,” chided Bilge. “‘ You’re 
figuring to keep the submarine from getting 
us. I figure to get the submarine.” 

Ma said nothing at all to this, but con- 
trived to look extremely bored and dis- 
consolate. 

“You haven’t got the proper faith in 
brains and initiative, Ma,” complained 
Bilge. 

“You haven’t got no proper brains at 
all,”” peeved Ma. 

“The Judson’s coming this way fast,” 
reported Bunny, taking a squint over his 
shoulder. “The balloon must have seen the 
sub.” 

“This U-pirate’s got about one more 
chance at us,” calculated Bilge, “and if he 
misses that he’s done. He's got to get 
down. Then it’s our turn.” 


reproved Ma 
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“Then he’ll open up the hatch and turn 
loose on us with the rifles,’ declared Ma 
dejectedly. 

** Just about,”’ admitted Bilge. ‘‘ But we 
can all pile over the off side and let him 
whang away. He'll have to submerge be- 
fore he can pick off a single one of us. I’m 
going to put a ball and chain on him.” 

‘What’s your scheme?” inquired Ma, 
with a sudden change from mocking pes- 
simism to respectful interest as they swung 
alongside the hatch cover. 

‘Watch me!” crowed 
watch me!” 

Swiftly he was tying the end of that coil 
of line about the middle of an oar. 

“Here " he said, thrusting the oar into 
Ma’s hand. ““Now when the sub comes at 
you next time don’t back off so sharp. 
Kind of swing alongside and pitch this oar 
through under his jump wire. It'll turn 
crossways and the angle of the wire and the 
drive of the boat will pull it under till it 
comes to where the jump wire is made fast 
to the deck. There it'll jam and hold like 
an anchor just as long as the sub keeps 
pulling on it.’ 

‘But ——” Ma began to object. 

“But cr Ah. I’m going over the side 
now and make the other end of that coil 
fast to the ring in the hatch cover. There’ 
three hundred feet of line in that coil if 
there’s an inch. The sub can’t go down 
more than three hundred feet, so we've got 
a permanent marker on him. Here! Out 
of the way, pup!” 

In another second Bilge was on the hatch 
cover, searching for the inner end of the 
coil and tying it in the ring. 

“Pull away now,” he ordered. 
to keep the line running free.” 

“Well, I'll be blowed plumb up to heaven 
with a depth charge,”’ exclaimed Ma, “if 
that there nut hain’t got hold of a perfectly 
reasonable idea. All we got to do now is to 
put it over. Up on your toes again, you- 
all. Remember, we got to keep her broad- 
side on till the bridge gits apast us, so’s I 
can tuck the oar under the jump rope. It 
don’t make no difference if we do upset 
after that, because if they miss they'll be 
shootin’ at us in ten seconds anyhow, and 
we got to take to the water. Everybody 
kick their shoes off and stand for a duckin’, 
and not a man of you get hisself drowned or 
I’li—I'll—durned if I know what they do 
to a gob for gettin’ hisself drowned, but I'l! 
put you on report for it anyhow.” 

The cold impersonal eye of the periscope 
bore down, staring at them mockingly. 

“Reckon they’re on to our scheme?” 
inquired Bunny. 


Bilge. “Just 


“I’ve got 


“On? I reckon not. They vain’t smart 
enough. Just naturally ain’t.’ 
A humming sound came down from 


above. 

“Airplane’s back,” affirmed Spud, spar- 
ing one glance for the upper regions. 

‘They'll see him and get under quick’s 
they can,” opined Ma. “But they'll take 
a shot at us before they duck. The sky 
pilot can’t drop a bomb for fear of hittin’ 
we-all.”’ 

The conning tower split viciously through 
the waves with a loud ripping sound. The 
whalebo2t swung, careened, righte d, grated 
on an edge of passing steel and with a 
sharp pop crumpled up like cane and 
rolled right through under the jump wire, 
so that all Ma had to do was to let go of 
his oar to make sure of its performing its 
intended function. For a moment there 
was wild scrambling in the water, and the 
voice of Bilge rang out from his observa- 
tion post on the hatch cover. 

““My pup! Save my pup!” he was shout- 
ing; .and he continued to shout thus till 
suddenly the hatch cover leaped from under 
him like a thing alive, with Bilge describing 
strange acrobatic stunts as he screamed 
frantically: “Dive! Dive or it'll hit you.” 

There was an instant scattering of the 
heads and hands that a moment before had 
been clinging to the wreckage of the over- 
turned boat. 

‘The dog! Where’s the dog?” clamored 
Bilge, swimming with long expert strokes. 

‘I got him,” yelled Spud. “The durn 
little hedge hog! He's scratching the hide 
off me.’ 

“Hold on to him!” bawled Bilge. ‘‘ Don’t 
let him get carried away. He’s so dog- 
goned little we couldn’t never see him 
again.” 

As this conversation was shouted from 
wave crest to wave crest the eight huskies 
in the water were swimming from one piece 
of wreckage to another, strategically aban- 
doning smaller pieces for larger ones, till 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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*) The watch that times the advance of our armies, Hamilton to suit you, and every Hamilton is a time 
’ our artillery’s barrage fire, the flight of the postal piece worthy of your pride. There are 22 models 
airplanes, is the best watch for you. You can have to choose from, but Hamilton dependability is built 
perfect confidence in the Hamilton. It will regulate into each 
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Centinued from Page 76) 
presently they were all lined up with hand 
or arm holds on a spar. 

The Judson, meantime, having exchanged 
shots with a submarine which had dived, 
and thereafter sprinkled the waters round 
with depth charges, but with no obvious 
result, came charging back to pick up her 
boat before going in further pursuit, when 
a cry from the crow’s-nest tube created 
renewed excitement on the bridge and 
caused an instant leveling and concentra- 
tion of glasses on a spot dead ahead in 
the sea. 

“Whale!” declared one. 

“Torpedo!” suspected another. 

“Blackfish!” insisted a third. 

“Wake of some kind, all right!’’ decided 
Captain Bill, who after many disappoint- 
ments forced himself to be conservative. 

All at once the wake disappeared. Where 
a few minutes before there had been leaps, 
splashes and an odd commotion in the 
water there was now nothing at all. While 
the Judson drove steadily forward the 
bridge contemplated the phenomenon in 
wonder; but the bridge of a destroyer be- 
comes blasé. 

It has experienced many alarms 
and eager anticipations in these eighteen 
months; it has pursued so many bobbing 
tin cans or nodding champagne bottles that 
it thought were periscopes; it has glued 
its eyes so many times to drifting spars or 
bits of wreckage that it took for broach- 
ing submarines; it has piped its crew to 
general quarters so frequently to face what 
looked like an enemy and turned out to be 
some inert bit of flotsam—that it is pre- 
pared for anticlimaxes. It has even stood 
with trembling knees and a feeling of help- 
lessness when a broaching torpedo came 
sizzling and frothing toward it, only to have 
the engine of death dive under the bow and 
pursue its onward care-free way like a 
playful porpoise it really was. 

Hence now it was only with a sort of 
empty feeling of recurrent boredom that 
its various watchers— captains, executives, 
lieutenants, ensigns, quartermasters, yeo- 
men, bunting tossers and lookouts—experi- 
enced this sudden relaxation of tautened 
nerves and gazed lassitudinously at the 
phenomenon of an ordinary sloppy sea 
where a moment before had been turmoil 
and the flash of the unusual. 


so 


“Hell's bells!” ejaculated the captain 
suddenly. ‘Where's our boat?” 
“Gone, sir!” echoed several amazed 


voices, as its absence was suddenly recog- 
nized. 

“Row of heads clinging to a spar, like 
on a log,” reported Lieutenant 
Cherry, whose battle station was with the 
lookout in the crow’s-nest. 

“Count ’em!” called up the captain 
anxiously. 

“Eight!” 


‘Thank God!” grumbled the captain. 


‘That includes the red-headed nut that 
went over after the pup. Have they got 
the pup too?” he inquired dryly. 


“Yes, sir,” reported Cherry with a le augh. 

“He’ s running up and down on the spar. 

‘All is not lost, then,” remarked the 
captain, with a sarcastic sneer at his own 
fortunes. “‘We have missed the sub and 
lost a boat, but we have rescued one spotted 
pup from the watery deep. What would 
have happened to the boat, though?” he 
suddenly demanded. 

““What would?” inquired the exec., com- 
pletely mystified. 

Ordering his helm to port and slowing 
up to put the second lifeboat down Captain 
Bill passed to windward of the men upon 
the spar, some of whom had now straddled 
it perilously and were employing both 
hands to wigwag the story of their misad- 
venture to the signal man upon the bridge 
as well as to anxious and inquiring friends 
who strung themselves out along the deck, 
in whatever positions they could find that 
were inconspicuous from the bridge and 
easily visible to their comrades in the 
water. 

“He says a sub rammed them and sunk 
their boat!” reported the signal man to the 

captain as he gathered the first intelligible 
sentence from all this eccentric waving of 
arms. 

“A submarine!” ejaculated Captain Bill 
unbelievingly. “Can it be that the other 
one was lying round up here?” 

“Piece of wreckage about four hundred 
yards to starboard behaving very strangely, 
sir,” reported Cherry from the crow’s-nest. 
“Seems to be moving in opposite direction 
from other drif t, with some sort of commo- 
tion in water.” 
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“It might be the sub. Maybe it’s fouled 
something,” speculated the captain ex 
citedly, and with his own eager hand 
snatched the wheel and gave it a spin to 
port. 

“They say they tied a hatch cover to the 
submarine, sir,”’ drawled the signal man 
imperturbably, his face still bent toward 
the enthusiastic gesticulations on the spar. 
“They say it went to starboard, and you 
can follow the wake.” 

a ied a hatch cover to it? How in 
blazes!”’ and Captain Bill broke into shouts 
of laughter. “‘Hell’s bells! There are just 
two men on earth could have done that 
stunt, and they are Ford and Kennedy.” 

The rescue boat was quickly launched, 
and the Judson, swinging again, was soon 
where, from a spot as low as the bridge and 
at a distance of one hundred yards, the 
oddly behaving hatch cover was plainly 
visible, now moveless in the water, now 
bobbing slightly like the cork on a line in 
the old fishing hole back home when you 
get a healthy but tentative nibble. 

“That's him all right,” gloated Captai: 
Bill gleefully. ‘‘He’s gone down as low a 
he can stand and is nosing along looking f« r 
bottom to lie on. I'll bet he don’t know 
we've got a tag on him. What do you think 
of that, hey?” 

And the jubilant Captain Bill turned to 
note that the boat had reached the spar and 
picked up its load. 

““Get those men on board quick,” he 
ordered, “‘so I can drop acan. There’s no 
time to lose. The line might part.” 

“What's this about tying a teakettle to 
a U-boat’s tail?’’ Kirk demanded shortly 
as the boat came up the falls. 

‘Kennedy done it, sir,” 
modestly. 

“The captain wants you on the bridge, 
Kennedy,” the executive announced; and 
Bilge, considerably agitated, d: ashe d for the 
bridge. 

“Here! Here! 
shouted Kirk 

But it was too late. 
up the ladder. 

‘Still a-huggin’ that wet pup! You never 
can tell what a plain ordinary gob will do, 
kin you?” remarked Ma, though more in 
admiration than in censure. 

And Kirk, exasperated, 
you can’t. 

“What's this about 
demanded the captain. 

Bilge jerked out his story in one breath 
less sentence. 

‘How much line did you say?” 

‘Three hundred feet, I guess, sir,”’ re- 
ported Bilge. ‘Maybe more; maybe not 
so much.’ 

“Set the de pth charges for one hundred 
and fifty feet,” directed the captain. 

An ensign hurried aft to execute th 
order. 

“‘Permission to keep the dog, sir?”’ in- 
quired Bilge respectfully, appealingly. 
“He’s a game little tike, sir.” 

The shivering pup, nestling close for 
warmth against the wet bosom of Kennedy, 
which could hardly have yielded much, 
looked up inquiringly into the captain's 
and after a moment’s scrutiny put 
forth an approving paw as recognizing that 
like himself this man belonged to the blood 
royal of a fighting line. That paw swayed 
the wavering captain, who was naturally in 
a mood to grant Ke nnedy most anything 

‘Yes,” he said; “but I didn’t know you 
were going to jump overboard afte or him.’ 

‘There wasn ‘t time to ee sir,”’ apolo 
gized Bilge. ‘‘ He was going by fast, and he 
was a game little devil, so I just jumped ir 
and got him.” 

Same way about tying a can to the 
submarine, I suppose,” said the captain, 
unsmiling but with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye. ‘No tire to think and so you 
just tied a tag on him and let it go at that.” 

“We're out to beat the Hun,” grinned 
Bilge. ‘I just figured if we could hang a 
buoy on him you'd do the rest, sir.” 


reported Ma 


Put down that pup!” 


Bilge was rushing 


admitted that 


the submarine?” 


eyes, 


“T will, Kennedy!” said the capt ain 
grimly. “I congratulate you. It’s fellows 
like you that make the war absolutely 


hopeless for Germany. Here, stand by and 
see the show. Fact is, we'll let you drop the 
can.” 

The bridge looked at Bilge curiously, in 
his soaking nether garments, but to their 
curiosity added smiles and admiration 
The captain had motioned Bilge to the 
small hand pump, the piston of which was 
filled with glycerin and water. The lifting 
of the handle would release a depth charge 
far in the rear. 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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(Conctuded from Page 78) 

Getting up the speed necessary for the 
safe firing of depth charges, the course of 
the Judson was set to cross the bow of the 
slow-moving hatch cover at a distance of 
fifty yards. 

“Let go!” the captain ordered as they 
cut the angle at the spot his judgment had 
computed, and Bilge pulled the piston. 

For a few seconds there was silence on 
both bridges and along the deck, and every 
eye turned back on a spot in the wake at 
which, when two hundred yards astern, the 
solid sheet of the ocean seemed to crack 
with a sound like smothered thunder, and 
bridge and deck pulsed sharply under the 
feet of captain and crew. 

Swinging, Captain Bill tried to sight the 
moving hatch cover again with intent to 
repeat his maneuver, but at first could not 
discern it; and when he did it was no 
longer moving but floated innocuously. 
While they circled it the surface of the 
water changed from blue to dirty gray and 
mottled brown, with specks in it and streaks 
and swimming shreds of things. 
There’s a piece of the oar,” exclaimed 
Bilge as they passed through this dirty 
gray, which is the color that oozing oil 
makes upon the waters. ‘“ You must have 
dropped it right on him, captain.” 

They came back over the spot once more, 
and this time the dirty gray patch was 
much larger, with air bubbles discernible, 
and bits of floating fabric, some horseshoe 
life preservers, what looked like part of a 
mattress and several pieces of wooden 
gratings. Again the second whaleboat 
went down the davits and took samples of 
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ali this scrambled mess. Among other | 
things they gathered scraps of a newspaper 
printed in German and various bits of 
flotsam that suggested Teutonic origin. 

“Blew her wide open,” declared Kirk. 

“Looks like it,” admitted Captain Bill 
solemnly. 

Bilge by now was down on the deck, 
where, having beguiled the cook into pro- 
ducing and heating some condensed milk, 
he was feeding it to the pup from his own 
mess plate. 

“That's getting ’em!” said Ma as he 
lounged up, still soaking and too excited 
with the deeds of the moment to think yet 
about donning dry garments. ‘That's get- 
ting ’em!’’ And he reported what the boat 
was gathering in. } 

“That’s fighting ’em with our hands and 
our feet,”’ Bilge laughed, recalling his poetic | 
effusion of years and years ago in the night | 
before. | 

“*And a bomb in their innard parts,’” 
chuckled Ma. “ Anyhow I feel better about 
that baby’s cap in the boat now.” 

“Me too,” said Bilge; and for a moment 
the two friends were grave, but wore a 
satisfied air. 

Next day as the Judson lay in port the 
carpenter’s mate was painting a star on the | 
forward stack. 

“I put her there,” said Bilge, gazing at it | 
proudly. | 
“You did, durn you, with some mighty 
good assistance from me,” grunted Ma. 

“Not to mention Captain Bill.” 

And they both looked respectfully toward | 
the bridge, which, though empty now, was 
still the symbol of his presence. 


FROM THE ROMANOFFS TO 
THE BOLSHEVIKI 


(Continued from Page 24) 


went out with seeming unwillingness, being 
a good man, and with little to do since our 
household was small and he had been con- 
tent with his place and wages, and had lived 
with Madame Ivanoff for fifteen years or 
more; but he was told he must also profit 
by the new liberties and “protect the revo- 
lution”; otherwise he would be punished 
by his fellows who were less content than he. 
So, dressed in his best clothes, he went out 
to meetings during all the day, returning 
home only to eat and sleep, and doing no 
work of course. 

During the week of their strike a deputa- 
tion of dvorniki came to call on Madame 
Ivanoff. The deputation was announced, 
and waited in the hall, and seeing our little 
hostess really frightened Mike offered to 
receive them for her. She accepted; and 
Mike—followed by Prince Kourakine, who 
was visiting us, by theever-faithful Davidka, 
and by a small buttons who ran errands for 
the household—threw both panels of the 
door open suddenly with a loud noise. The 
deputation hesitated. The men had ex- 
pected to face one small, old, feeble woman, 
and not three solid men in uniform, besides 
a grinning boy. 

“‘What do you want here?” Mike shouted, 
with his most ferocious scowl. 

The leader of the band stepped forward. 
“Comrade,” he began in the revolutionary 
phrase, but he never got any further. 

My husband's vocabulary, already rich 
for such occasions, had coined new treasures 
of speech in these revolutionary days; and 
ene after another rolled forth sonorous argu- 
ments and appellations, red-hot! What he 
thought of these times, with their disorders, 
of the strikes in general, and what of the 


dvorniki and of this deputation in particu- 
lar, he said; thoroughly enjoying having 
an occasion of letting himself go. 

We couldn't follow his speech from where 
we sat in the salon. Our impression was 
merely of a single terrific explosion; but 
when he had concluded the men before him 
thoroughly understood that Mike did not 
consider himself their comrade. He ordered 
them out without taking breath; and they 
without a word turned and all together 
rushed frantically to the front door, push- 
ing and stumbling in their haste as they 
fumbled with its fastenings. At last it 
opened. They tumbled over one another 
down the three steps out into the street, 
and fled, running at full speed to the corner, 
where they disappeared. 

They never returned, and we never heard 
anything further of the strikers’ pretensions. 
A few days after this the house owners, hav- 
ing formed a committee for self-defense in 
such cases, categorically refused to grant 
any of the demands made of them, where- 
upon the dvorniki gave up their strike and 
took up their work again quietly on the 
old terms! Our own dear Grigory returned 
to us, removed his best clothes, and with a 
contented smile went on with his sweeping 
as of old. 

As yet our country place, Bouromka, was 
quiet, which was a great blessing. We grate- 
fully attributed this to our intendant’s per- 
sonal talents. He was of peasant birth, and 
of our province, and he showed himself most 
adroit in handling men. Also, he got on 
with the village committee, where we knew 
he was expending money as well as elo- 
quence; but we were grateful to him, since 
he succeeded in getting the year’s crop 
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| sown, grown and harvested, and kept the 
| gardens, park, stables and chateau un- 
molested. Bouromka was furnishing us 
| with provisions, and also supplying my 
| mother-in-law with them in her Crimean 
villa. When the harvest was disposed of we 
found there had been a slight deficit instead 
of the usual fine revenue; but we were so 
pleased to have the estate still untouched 
that we carried this burden easily enough. 
In September there came to Bouromka 
village, however, a committee from out- 
side; Ukrainians and Bolsheviki, the in- 
tendant reported they were, and these 
preached the most inflammatory doctrine, 
which the peasants were resisting, explain- 
ing they were content with us and that 
their work had always been well paid for 
and themselves well treated. The agitators 
then said that the land was by right the 
peasants’ and declared the house, buildings 
and stock should be appropriated by them 
now, as everything according to the law of 
our new republic belonged to the people. 

Still the peasantry were quiet; but we 
knew our hour would soon come, and this 
anxiety for the old family home was added 
to our other troubles. Mike was eaten up 
with the weight of his responsibility and 
the strain of pouring oil on the troubled 
panes seas of Kief. Life became so ex- 
vausting that we quite gave up all effort to 
go into society, and we never moved from 
home, where my salon was generally filled 
by various people who came to talk of their 
troubles and vexations, and to tempt us to 
reply with tales of ours. 

I caught myself wishing sometimes that 
events would go more quickly and the sit- 
uation reach the collapsing point soon. 
The strain of waiting was so great it seemed 
easier to reach the end, when Mike could 
leave, and we should not have each day to 
face some new annoyance. 


Kerensky’s Waning Power 


Though it was already September, Ker- 
ensky’s government had kept none of its 
promises. We were no nearer to the constit- 
uent assembly than we had been in March. 
The army was rapidly disintegrating and 
was not being supplied with either food or 
Deserters roamed 

the country and sold their uniforms and 
every other sort of stolen goods, intimidat- 
ing inhabitants back of the lines every- 
where with their depredations. Traveling 
had become torture from the overcrowding, 
the stealing, and the constant risk to life 
and limb through soldiers who packed the 
car roofs and platforms as well as the corri- 
dors. 

All Russia was infested with bands of 
criminals let loose from the prisons, who 
were plundering, murdering and burning. 
These were dressed invariably in uniforms, 
and announced themselves as Bolshevik 
soldiers. There were in Kief, Moscow and 
Petrograd associations of deserters as open 
in their propaganda as were the political 
parties. Everywhere provisions and man- 
ufactured goods were growing scarce, and 
prices of necessities were soaring tremen- 
dously. On the other hand, money was al- 
most worthless. In two and a half years of 
the war previous to the revolution only 
three billions of rubles had been issued in 
paper by the old régime, which had been 
greatly reproached for its extravagance. 
Since the revolution nine billions had been 
issued in six months, and the government 
presses were breaking down from the strain 
of printing so much. The design of the bills 
was simplified and their size cut down to 
save time and paper; and the people were 
suspicious of the new productions; said 
they represented no value and were not real 
money. 

Inmany of theshops where the proprietors 
were poor the new paper was refused in pay- 
ment for goods. Disrespectfully the public 
gave the new creations the name of “ke- 
renkis,”’ and it was the first open sign of 
their demigod’s waning favor. All govern- 
ment officials and the army were paid in 
“kerenki,”” while the bills of the old régime 
were being collected in private, some even 
being bought at a premium. It was whis- 
pered about that these ancient moneys 

| were passed on to agents, who were gather- 
| ing them up for use by the Germans when 
| the latter should occupy Russia. 

Such was the state of the country when, 
at the great conference in Moscow, all 
parties’ representatives appeared and were 
invited to express their opinions and advice. 
All save the Bolsheviki had been called. It 
was very much remarked that General 

| Korniloff, ex-commander of the Petrograd 
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garrison and now commander-in-chief of 
the army, was given a tremendous ovation 
when he spoke, detailing all the miserable 
facts connected with our situation. He im- 
plored the government to act, and with a 
firm hand to uphold the ideals that had been 
in everyone’s mind at the beginning of the 
revolution. Especially he begged that laws 
might be enacted to suppress indiscipline 
in the army and to abolish the ridiculous 
measures that had made our magnificent 
fighting machine into the tragic farce it 
actually was. 

Korniloff spoke splendidly and com- 
manded admiration not only from all his 
hearers but also from the leaders of the 
various press organs, which all over Russia 
printed his speech next day. He offered 
tojrisk acting himself in the matter of the 
army, begging only that the administration 
uphold him by its authority and consent, 
and saying that he would take upon himself 
the responsibility and unpopularity that 
any repressive measures would cause to 
their inaugurator. 

Kerensky’s appearance at the confer- 
ence had created comment against him, as 
he had quite evidently lost much of his 
prestige and was trying to regain it by ex- 
pressing his desire to make concessions to 
the very lowest elements. He seemed arti- 
ficial, and had lost his fire; and his catch- 
words, grown old, seemed meaningless and 
were without effect. Essaying explanations 
of the dramatic mistakes of the past months, 
he was unconvincing; while the other min- 
isters of his cabinet who tried to speak re- 
ceived no encouragement whatever, as they 
offered the long-suffering public accounts 
of the general failure of their efforts, and 
told of the congested railroads, insufficient 
funds and harvests, and of the factories 
closed and the population victimized by six 
months’ disorders. 

This Moscow conference, from which 
much had been hoped, broke up without 
coming to any conclusion, and its results 
were only to confirm the general sense of 
danger and of restless anxiety, and to show 
up the hopelessness of our country’s situa- 
tion. At its end there was a Bolshevik 
demonstration in Moscow, with shouted 
accusations that the government had in- 
vited only conservatives and counter- 
revolutionists to take part. As usual there 
was no armed force to protect the cabinet 
and conservatives, so the conference broke 
up, and the ministers left Moscow as rap- 
idly as possible. Then the rabble quieted 
down. Korniloff returned to staff head- 
quarters at Moghileff and the government 
to Petrograd, while Rodzanko, General 
Brusiloff, and all the others who were long- 
since revolutionists but now were consid- 
ered counter-revolutionists and quite out of 
public life for their intolerably conservative 
ideas, disappeared from view permanently. 


The Arrest of Korniloff 


The taking of Riga by the enemy, the 
complete rout of our army on the northern 
Front, with a threatened invasion of Petro- 
grad, the tragedies of officers and shock 
battalions annihilated, the masses of our 
soldiers who would not fight—all this fol- 
lowed immediately upon the Moscow con- 
ference, proving General Korniloff to be 
right in his predictions. It was all too hide- 
ous. The massacres, the burning of chateaux 
and villages by our own fleeing soldiers 
gone wild, were none the less dreadful be- 
cause we knew how wonderfully courageous, 
patient and strong they had been but a 
year before. We realized that Order Number 
One to the Army was to blame, and was of 
a piece with the propaganda of the German 
spies living in our lines all summer, and the 
hobnobbing across from our trenches to the 
enemy’s as between brothers. 

Immediately after these terrible events 
came the tremendous sensation of the 
**Korniloff affair.”” News of this reached us 
as a thunderbolt one morning when our 
Kief papers announced that Korniloff, 
commander in chief of the army, was ar- 
rested at his staff by government order; 
that Korniloff was at the head of troops 
going to attack the capital; that General 
Krimoff was marching to attack the capital; 
also, that Kerensky was marching at the 
head of the city troops to defend himself. 

Then for several days all communications 
between Kief and Petrograd were entirely 
cut off, and for a time we heard nothing 
further of the drama, either by wire, by post 
or through the press. But we had our own 
excitement, which seemed amply sufficient. 
The first morning when Mike read the news 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Continued from Page 82) 
he foresaw the possible complication that 
presented itself for our Kief garrison. 
Korniloff and a group of his followers were 
evidently trying to demolish the authority 
of Kerensky and the provisional govern- 


ment, which they had sworn to serve. Our 
soldiers’ committees would meet to dis- 
cuss the problem: Should they follow the 
military leaders’ movement or stand by 


the government? Probably it would mean 
bloodshed, a division of opinion and the 
town upside down. 

Mike decided to take the bull by 
horns and to meet this crisis as had 
that of the revolution in March. Calling 
together his regimental and squadron com- 
manders he ordered them tosee that the sol- 
diers’ committees in each of his units met 
at once, and that all the published and con- 
tradictory telegrams were read before them. 
The officers were to tell their men that they 
themselves had but just learned this news 
and knew nothing beyond what the printed 
sheets contained; that if anything further 
reached our staff headquarters it would be 
given out; and that meantime in the crisis 
the commander wished everything to be 
done to keep order in Kief; also, that in his 
estimation first duty was to 
stand by his sworn allegiance to the provi- 
sional government. This move would make 
the officers and soldiers seem at one in their 
sentiments, would keep the officers in- 
formed as to the committees’ intentions, 
and would prevent unnecessary difficulty 
till more could be learned from the north. 


the 


every one’s 


Korniloff’s Counter:Charges 


The officers present wanted my husband 
to accompany — and speak to the men 
himself, but Mike refused, saying that their 

strength would be augmented if each officer 

cted on his own initiative and spontane- 
ously, while his own influence could be 

alled in as a reserve authority in case 
things went less well than he expected. 
Nearly everyone present at this meeting of 
officers admired Korniloff and sympathized 
with his desire to better matters, but all 
agreed the move, by its vague and discon- 
nected character, could only create ill feel- 
ng everywhere between -making 
ndignation rife among the lower members 
of society, who would be for Kerensky, and 
vho would accuse Korniloff and the upper 
strata of desiring to replace the present 


classes 


hi ide} vendence by ancient severities. Conse- 
que ntly this whole movement would mean 
renewed persecution for officers all along 
the line. 


Within an hour all of Mike’s subordinates 
had joined their units in Kief and its en- 
and my husband’s orders had been 


virons, 
carried out with tact and intelligence. After 
some discussion the decision was taken 


every rwhere by the troopers to await further 
news quietly. All that afternoon members 
of soldiers’ committees crowded our ante- 
room and Mike’s private office, question- 
ing personally their old commander, while 
my salon received a continuous stream of 
officers, who spent the hours in conjecture 
as to what was happening in the north and 
what the result of Korniloff’s move would 
be to Russia. No one talked or thought of 
anything else. It seemed evident to us that 
after his speech at Moscow the commander- 
in-chief, who was a self-made man of the 
people and a true patriot, had lost all 
hope of the helpless administration ever 
being able to improve matters, and he had 
decided to take things into his own hands 
and strike a blow to save the army and our 
national honor—engaged to carry through 
the war— but how and why he had acted in 
the mad manner the reports indicated was 
quite incomprehensible. In case of failure 
he would make matters worse, and it was 
almost certain such a plot must fail. 

In truth, this was exactly what happened. 
The soldiers sent to fight with those of the 
capital’s garrison immediately deserted to 
the side of the latter. After the troops had 
fired a few vague shots they fraternized, 
and deciding then that it was a counter- 
revolution planned officers and retro- 
gades they proceeded to persecute the 
former element all along the Front, in every 
garrison and on all our warships for their 
supposed knowledge of and sympathy with 
the movement. In some cases the troubles 
amounted to little more than a disrespectful 
expression of suspicions. In other places it 
took the form of arrest and dismissal of 
officers by the committees of soldiers, ac- 
c a by threats; but in a great num- 
ber of cases groups of officers were tried 
hurr iedly and executed, or were even killed 





the 


most appalling cir- 
after the infliction of tortures 
going back to the middle ages for their in- 
spiration. 
Certainly Korniloff had been animated 
by the best sentiments, but it was equally 


without trial, in 


cumstances, 


certain that he completely missed this 
lofty aim, and that his conduct aggravated 
a thousand times our already terrible 
plight. As one of the officers said with 
great bitterness: ‘‘ We had lived through six 
months, and in many cases had won over 
our men to believe in us, and often we had 
even managed to work in with the com- 
mittees, getting the best from them and 
suppressing the worst. And now all that 
ground is lost and we stand on a volcano 
with our lives in our soldiers’ hands.” 

In various units the fermentation took 
different forms, but in none was there the 

brilliant showing of the Cuirassiers, always 

an exception to the rule. Two or three days 
after the bomb of the Korniloff affair had 
exploded, a soldiers’ committee meeting 
was held at the Cuirassier camp, when a 
vote of confidence in all their officers was 
passed unanimously, and a young officer, 
Prince Tcherkassky, was elected president 
of the soldiers’ committee. After this Mike 
walked on air as far as the behavior of his 
own troops in any emergency went; but, 
alas, these were only a very small part of 
our army, and the rest were scarcely bet- 
ter than a vague horde of wild men. 

All the people I had ever met in Kief 
came to have tea with me in the few days 
following this act of the Cuirassiers; prin- 
cipally to find out if the fairy tale of their 
behavior was true, and to congratulate 
Mike upon his triumph and his power over 
the men of his command. Soon communica- 
tions were established with Petrograd again, 
and we read more of the fiasco, and of the 
large group of generals who were supposedly 
mixed in the plot and were arrested and 
confined with Korniloff at the staff. Curi- 
ously enough, in spite of his proclamations 
and acclamations, Kerensky never pursued 
the accused by court-martial, while Kor- 
niloff invited a trial, and announced in the 
newspapers over all the country that he 
had positive proofs to show that the whole 
plot had been of Kerensky’s invention, and 
that he had only followed positive orders, 
which he had received from the Prime Min- 
ister himself. 


German Poison 


Round this there was much talk, of 
course, but nothing was proved; and we 
heard of the farcical battles about the cap- 
ital, which had lasted but a day; and of the 
disturbance in the city; and of General 
Krimoff’s suicide or murder, after a pro- 
longed interview with Kerensky, who, now 
dictator by his own nomination, made a 
proclamation to all Russia, accusing these 
a snerals, “‘upheld by certain other retro- 
grade elements,” of making a disloyal at- 
tempt to upset “the people’s government.” 
He came before the public in his final rdle 
of demagogue, and his hysterical utterances 
from that moment on confirmed the theory 
that he was rapidly degenerating in health 
and brain power, and could no longer be 
relied upon. In fact, to us it seemed now 
quite evident that the Russian Government 
as at present constituted was doomed to 
fall from sheer incapacity; that the power 
would go then surely to the Bolsheviki, 
who being in German hands would make 
peace or even an alliance with Germany. 

Mike felt he must still stay at his post 
and do what he ¢ould to hold Kief, till the 
death of the provisional government. He 
decided to give up his service, however, 
when the Bolsheviki took over the power; 
using at last the right given him by his se- 
vere wound, through which he had obtained 
a complete discharge from the service in 
1914. He was deeply distressed over the 
situation, but though some of the nobility 
with whom I talked felt our worst enemy 
was the revolutionary disorder in all its 


forms, and our only hope was in getting 
discipline reéstablished at any cost—even 
through conquest by the Germans— Mike 


thought that the poison which had sapped 
our vitality had come to us through Ger- 
man channels and not those of the revolu- 
tion; that we could have weathered all the 
storms if the enemy’s spies and propaganda 
had been eliminated. He, therefore, follow- 
ing his theory to its logical conclusion, said 
that the worst that could happen to our 
country was its mastery by Germany, 
which would inevitably come with the Bol- 
shevik triumph; 
in his place to see it. 


and he refused to remain 
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It seemed but a question of three or four 
weeks, with the German Armies overflowing 
the Riga Front, till Petrograd might be in- 


| vaded. We had left in the capital a number 


of valuables in the bank, both papers and 
jewels, and all our furniture was there, as 
well as some trunks containing clothes and 
personal effects, which had remained at the 
lodging of our intendant. We were anxious 
to get at these and either store them perma- 


| nently or destroy them in the face of the 


coming storm; and as Mike could not leave 
his post at Kief I volunteered to go to the 
capital for a few days and attend to these 
details. 

With some hesitation my husband con- 
sented to my plan; and after much red tape 
as to my passport and the permissions from 
the soviet of soldiers and workmen of Kief 
“to travel northward on business,” I de- 
parted with the ever-faithful Eléne. 

It seemed to me heart-breaking to see our 
proud capital brought so low. The pave- 
ment blocks in the streets were pried up in 
many places, and these holes remained un- 
filled. On the great palace square grass 
grew between cobblestones, and market 
women were established along the edges of 
the Nevskii sidewalks, calling their wares 
to the passer-by. All the main thorough- 
fares were packed with vast crowds, stand- 
ing, walking, pushing, shoving, and all 
shouting. I had an intense impression of 
dirt and din and chaotic movement, with 
all kinds of merchandise piled up and being 
sold. The streets off the main arteries were, 
on the other hand, uncanny and silent. 
Here and there a frightened-looking pedes- 
trian hurried or an untidy hooligan soldier 
slunk along intent on evil. Everyone who 
was well-dressed looked anxious, and many 
shops were closed. Several proprietors in 
the better shops where I went told me of 
their difficulties and said they were closing 
out their business as soon as possible. They 
advised me to fly from the city, as life was 
no longer safe. 


An Owl for Luck 


All seemed amazed to see me, and warned 
me of danger, but I was fortunately able to 
attend to all my business most satisfacto- 
rily; and I found many willing hands to 
help me in it; not only those of my own 
class but also humbler friends, shopkeepers 
or workmen, whom it seemed I had helped 
in various insignificant ways in the past, 
and who now showed themselves only too 
ready to serve me. I was greatly touched 
by these demonstrations, which only went 
to prove once more how much good and 
gratitude there is in our people; and how 
devoted, gentle and kind they can be when 
left to their natural instincts. 

We accomplished miracles in the way of 
having things packed and moved to the 
places which seemed to offer most safety, 
and I attended in schedule time to every 
detail on my long list. The hotel servants, 
who had served me for several years, gave 
me admirable care, and even in the abom- 
inable conditions I lacked for nothing in the 
way of comfort. They even took very spe- 
cial pains to call me by long and compli- 

cated titles of the old régime; and they did 
me many little extra services, with their 
most willing smiles. 

It was said to be impossible to get places 
on trains leaving the capital, everything 
being taken for weeks ahead, so numerous 
were those leaving to take refuge in the 
south; and the general strike of railroads 
was expected any day; but I was lucky as 
usual. A friend of mine, the hotel clerk, 
obtained for me two places for the day on 
which I had planned my departure. 

When I to'd of this last triumph my 
words were received with laughter, and it 
was said: ‘‘ No doubt the strike will be held 
over till you reach Kief in safety! You are 
certainly the spoiled child of the revolu- 
tion, and lead a charmed existence.” 

I began to grow really superstitious, and 
to attribute my success among so many 
dangers to a present given me some years 
before by an old comrade of Mike’s. It was 
a delightful tiny owl, carved by Faberger 
from a precious Siberian stone. I was just 
starting on a journey once, and he had 
come to see me off, and had given me the 
thing, saying: “Keep it near you. It will 


| inspire you with wisdom in emergencies, 


and also it will bring you luck by finding 
you a solution for all difficulties.” 

Since then the lovely little creature had 
always accompanied me in my dressing 
case, and during my revolutionary experi- 
ences it had remained even in my pocket, 


| till I really began to believe in its virtues, 
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since my extraordinary luck held good in 
the face of my so often daring Fate to do 
its worst. 

In Petrograd, though everything seemed 
to me so dreadfully sad, I was, nevertheless, 
deeply interested in the development of the 
historical drama. In spite of the harm it 
was bringing us personally I kept my faith 
in the country’s strength to live through its 
sufferings and recover from the reign of 
terror which I knew would surely come. 

I found time to see a number of friends 
during my short stay in the capital. Their 
aspect had greatly changed, for no one wore 
elegant clothes; and even if one dined or 
lunched out it was in a business suit or 
tailored gown, as if we were all on the point 
of traveling. In this connection my hus- 
band accused me of remaining incorrigibly 
bourgeois in my clothes in the midst of the 
anarchistic surroundings; but I continued 
to dress much as usual, as even if I had 
gone about in torn and dirty red rags it 
would not have helped me to favor with 
the multitude, and certainly would not 
have reflected my own mental attitude. 
On the same theory I still desired more 
than ever to see the old group, those who 
were in touch with events especially, and 
to hear their opinions of the present and 
their forecasts for the future. Therefore, 
my work leaving my evenings free after 
five o’clock, I quite naturally took up my 
old habits again, and spread my tea table 
for a number of its old habitués. Since the 
summer their attitude had changed beyond 
recognition. They had no confidence in the 
present government. Many were the anec- 
dotes told of the life and the waste of time 
and the dire disorder of the clan living in 
the Winter Palace. Kerensky had lost his 
hold. He lived from day to day, doing an 
hour’s work, giving a few audiences and 
then collapsing. His colleagues complained 
of his inattention and vacillations. The 
people complained of his bourgeois luxury. 
All those approaching him complained of 
his despotic ways. In the palace itself dirt 
and danger reigned, and Kerensky feared 
all those surrounding him, even to the enor- 
mous bodyguard of troops, whom he had 
stationed in the palace himself and who 
were always plotting his destruction. 

General Kamaroff, in charge in old-régime 
days of all the imperial palaces, and who 
had been left in his place by the new gov- 
ernment because they had no one they 
could trust, told me that after an acute ill- 
ness he had been away for a week’s treat- 
ment recently. When he had returned he 
found the Winter Palace overrun with noisy 
soldiers, and in the palace courtyard were 
stationed six heavy cannon, with their 
accompanying men, horses, baggage and 
feed. In indignation he had demanded 
why all this; by what right and whose 
order; and he had been answered with a 
smile by those under him that it was by 
Kerensky’s own order; by right of his 
self-attributed qualification of “dictator” 
and “supreme commander of the Russian 
Armies’’; and because he feared an upris- 
ing of the people! 


The Korniloff Affair 


Then Kamaroff, realizing the palace 
could not be turned into barracks without 
danger to the treasures it contained and 
for which he was responsible, had himself 
ordered the removal of the artillery, which 
stood absurdly pointing guns into ‘the win- 
dows of the palace, upon four sides of its 
court. Then he limited the dictator’s guard 
of honor to certain localities of the great 
building; and from these he removed the 
collections, paintings and the most valuable 
furniture. Kamaroff also told me the palace 
servants, who were used to quiet lives, had 
come to him in a body, complaining that 
the soldiers of the guard stole their boots 
and watches and money. He had reported 
this first to the guards’ officers, and was 
told they could not manage their men at all 
and had no power over them; so finally 
Kamaroff had embodied these complaints 
in a personal note to the dictator, and the 
reply had been given to him by one of 
Kerensky’s personal staff, sent to tell him 
that the poor Prime Minister could do 
nothing about it, as he feared for his own 
life as it was, and could not control these 
masses of men under him. He begged Kam- 
aroff to please arrange the matter of the 
boots, and so on, as best he could himself. 

From two friends of Téréschtchenko, 
who had no knowledge of one another, I 
received the following story of the Korniloff 
affair, as having been given them by the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Foreign Minister himself. After the Mos- 
cow conference he, Téréschtchenko, him- 
self in despair at Russia’s situation, had 
gone to Kerensky, asking the latter to act 
in conjunction with General Korniloff to 
bring the country’s dramatic drifting to 
a stop. When others of the cabinet had 
upheld the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Kerensky had agreed to the plan, and a 
consultation was held with the commander 
in chief, Korniloff. Plans were made for 
picked troops to be ordered from the north- 
ern Front, under General Krimoff —who was 
one of our strongest commanders—and sent 
to the capital to arrest the heads of the 
anarchist party, put the present garrison of 
the capital in its place, and start the gov- 
ernment on a new chapter of achievement, 
with some chance of success. It would then 
be possible, they hoped, to act in like man- 
ner in the provinces and with the army; 
and, bringing the country to its senses, 
continue the war. 

This was, of course, the last hope and a 
desperate one; but it had chances of suc- 
cess, given that the leaders, hand in hand, 
would be Kerensky, the Socialist, hero of 
the masses, and Korniloff, who was esteemed 
by all classes and adored by his own sol- 
diers. Conservative elements were so sick 
of the results of our revolution that they 
would be glad to back any group that was 
supposed to be able to inaugurate law and 
order. 

This plan obtained the consent of the two 
men chiefly concerned, and of the cabinet 
of the one and the staff of the other. The 
day was set for the execution of the scheme 
and Krimoff was ordered to start from the 
northern Front, where he was then with his 
corps. Téréschtchenko was sent by Keren- 
sky to the staff for some last settlement 
of detail; but he had no sooner started than 
Kerensky’s courage gave out and the man 
changed his mind completely, seeing only a 
plot against himself now in the whole affair. 
He wired counter orders to the staff. 


A Stormy Meeting 


Korniloff wired him back that it was too 
late and that he could no longer reach 
Krimoff, who was already on the road, to 
recall him. Kerensky had then published a 
proclamation dubbing Korniloff a traitor, 
and the movement a counter revolution; 
and he declared the capital in a state of 
siege and sent the garrison troops out to 
meet Krimoff as an enemy. The latter, 
greatly surprised in finding himself faced 
by an official army, which he heard was 
sent against him by the man whom he had 
supposed to be his ally, had rushed into the 
city to demand explanations of Kerensky, 
while his army, already converted by the 
city troops, remained fraternizing with 
their enemy at the gates of Petrograd. 

After a discussion with Kerensky, Krimoff 
had died in the Winter Palace of a revolver 
wound; and it was said he had committed 
suicide through humiliation and disgust. 

Téréschtchenko added to this tale, that 
he had rushed back from the staff, only to 
find the capital topsy-turvy, the garrison 
and Krimoff’s regiments the best of friends, 
all the cabinet dreadfully frightened, and 
Kerensky hysterical. Driving straight to 
the Winter Palace from his train and bring- 
ing into play all histemperamental powers, 
Téréschtchenko treated the dictator to a 
scene of such violence that the attendants 
were vastly impressed. Finally the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs having relieved his mind 
handed in his resignation, and departed, 
slamming the door. 

I heard that Kerensky wept, and having 
quieted his nerves sent for Téréschtchenko, 
begging him to reconsider his measure, as 
he was the last conservative in the provi- 
sional government, and if he retired Keren- 
sky would be obliged by the “ultra-left”’ 
to replace him with Tchernoff, uneducated 
and extreme Socialist—and then where 
would Russia be, all through Téréschtch- 
enko’s lack of patriotism? And how could 
she negotiate with her Allies; and how 
would the foreign ambassadors confer with 
such a person as Tchernoff? Téréschtch- 
enko had accepted again the burden of his 
portfolio after Kerensky had gone on his 
knees to him. 

I don’t know what truth was in this 
story, which came to me twice over at 
secondhand. It was much talked of, and 
Téréschtchenko had since grown immensely 
in public esteem, especially with the upper 
classes. It was being said that if the present 
dictator and ministry fell perhaps the pres- 
ent Minister of Foreign Affairs would make 
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a good head for a new provisional cabinet, 
in spite of his youth. People were so tired, 
worn, depressed and puzzled they seemed 
quite tragic and unable to react any more 
against the slowly advancing tide of de- 
struction; and they were anxious to dis- 
cover someone upon whom to lean. 

Certain ones with whom I talked saw in 
the Minister of War a man evidently am- 
bitious to dethrone Kerensky from _ his 
pedestal, and to replace the demagogue 
himself. In all this confusion and pessimism 
the attitude of the diplomats was interest- 
ing to note. I was told by one or two people 
who had to do with them officially that the 
Japanese Ambassador, having judged our 
situation to be very grave and our only sal- 

vation to be through military help from the 
Allies, had offered in his government's 
name a sufficient number of troops to stiffen 
our faltering army at the Front and to keep 
law and order on the railroads and in the 
big centers back of the lines. He had said 
that as the other Allies were busy uphold- 
ing the eg den French on the Western 
Front the Japanese were the ones whose 
evident duty lay in the helping of Russia 
through the crisis. He had brought up this 
question at one of the ambassadorial confer- 
ences. Sir George Buchanan had replied to 
him that as long as our government did not 
ask for aid the Allies could not very well 
force it upon Russia; also that he thought 
it impossible for one Ally to act alone; 
therefore the Japanese suggestion had fallen 
through. 

I heard also the French representatives 
were expressing great discouragement and 
disgust at the turn the Russian revolu- 
tion had taken and at the behavior of the 
people; and that though they expressed 
sympathy with the upper classes, espe- 
cially with the officers of our army, they 
were not overdesirous of helping us. 

All this came to me at secondhand, but 
from reliable sources, and it seemed proba- 
ble that each Ally’s representative took 
exactly the point of view described. It did 
not surprise me that none of them felt par- 
ticular confidence in the government of 
Kerensky after the past six months, and 
after having seen the defeats at Tarnopol 
and Riga, the Korniloff affair and the Bol- 
shevik triumphs in the capital; but I was 
surprised they did not decide to bring Jap- 
anese troops in to hold the Front and tosave 
the war cause for themselves. Most of the 
thinking military element would have been 
glad to see it done, though it would have 
meant of course humiliation and suffering 
for us in other directions. 


Mr. Francis Optimistic 








My curiosity on one occasion led me to | 


ask Mr. Francis something about this; and 
I said that Mike and many officers had 
realized from the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary period the only way tosave Russia’s 
Army for the war was to have Allied troops 
called in to stiffen ours. The ambassador 
peat me, saying he had once or twice 
given Ke rensky and Téréschtchenko a 
chance to get such help by telling them 
that the United States Government wanted 


to uphold Russia in every possible manner, | 


and would gladly send supplies or men or 
anything needed which they chose to sug- 


gest, and that the then Prime Minister had | 


replied, asking for various other things, 
but saying that the Russian Army was 
bettering its morale and would soon bein a 
state of excellent voluntary discipline, and 
able to take the offensive again. 

I invariably found the attitude of the 
American Ambassador entirely different 
from what was represented to me as that of 
his colleagues. He was the optimist of the 
ambassadorial conference; and he almost 
inspired those about him with his own 
traits. He had had little to do with Ke- 
rensky, I imagine, but Téréschtchenko, 
who was a very charming person, had 
made an excellent impression, and Mr. 
Francis instinctively trusted him and 
what he said; and through the eyes of the 
young Minister of Foreign Affairs he saw 
Russia’s future full of renewed reforms and 
hopeful developments. 
admit their record in the past was bad, but 
Téréschtchenko himself perhaps was a vic- 
tim to rosy illusions; or he saw in his réle 
an obligation to throw sand in the eyes of 
foreign representatives and regarded his 
pose as one of patriotism. Forsome reason, 
certainly, he took pains to convince Mr. 
Francis that the power of republican ideals 
was great enough to mend everything, 
given time, and that it could even reéstab- 
lish Russia’s military strength; so that 








The cabinet had to | 
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Mr. Francis judged the spirit of our nation 
to be about that of the American colo- 
nists after their revolt and their establish- 
ment of a new republic. He counted on our 
people falling into line, repairing the dam- 
ages of the past six months, establishing 
law and order, and carrying on the war, 
since they must realize their life as a great 
power depended on such action. 

I ventured several times to dispute these 
possibilities, and several people about me 
upheld my point of view; but though Mr. 
Francis told me of various members of his 
embassy —especially General Judson, chief 
of the American military mission—who saw 
things as we did, and who had said so to 
him, he maintained he had met enough other 
people who judged the situation from his 
own angle to keep him fast in his ideas. He 
was one of those who spoke to me much of 
the Minister of War, Verhowsky, who at 
that moment was advertising himself to the 
foreigners. 

A very clever and adroit manager and 
talker, this man was spreading the impres- 
sion that within a month he would have 
withdrawn from the army all its undesir- 


| able elements, and would then concentrate 








the remaining troops into a corps d'élite, 
who would be reliable and ready to act 
offensively if the Allies so desired it. He 
actually said to the ambassadors that the 
thousands of drifting dirty soldiers seen in 
the cities and on the trains were being dis- 
banded by his orders, and were not, as was 
supposed, deserters; and he affirmed that 
though he could not answer for what might 
occur back of the lines or for the stability of 
the present ministry he knew his depart- 
ment and the army well, and could count 
on them to act as he predicted. On several 
oceasions he affirmed that the difficulty 
with our army was that it was too large, 
and his making it smaller would create a 
new effectiveness. 

Verhowsky somehow managed thus to 
confirm the hopes Téréschtchenko cre- 
ated, and Mr. Francis seemed to believe 
in them and in the present government's 
intention to act. I ad him if he was not 
leaving Petrograd, as rumor had it that all 
the peers nt was moving to Moscow, 
and I feared for foreigners if they remaine d 
behind. It seemed to those who thought as 
we did that the capital was dreadfully 
threatened, both by Bolsheviki and by Ger- 
mans, not to mention famine; but to this 
Mr. Francis replied that Téréschtchenko 
had said there was no cause to disturb him- 
self, as the diplomats would be warned and 
could depart with the government, and 
each embassy would have its own train, 
with every comfort for the members and 
every security for transporting its papers, 
funds, and so on. 


Society’s Little Aunt 
Since, immediately after his nomination 
to the War Ministry, we had suspected 
Verhowsky, whom Mike had known many 
years, to be unscrupulously ambitious and 
plotting Kerensky’s overthrow for his own 
berg to find the diplomats thought this a 
possibility was interesting. 

It was upon this basis, perhaps, that some 
of them without saying so built their se- 
curity. 

Mike and his colleagues did not draw the 
same hope from this prospect, as they 
thought no better of Verhowsky than of 
Kerensky, and wasted no admiration now 
oneither. Mr. Francis and Monsieur Bark, 
General Kamaroff and a half dozen other 
Americans and Russians were all of my old 
group that were still in Petrograd; but 
these reflected nearly every shade of opin- 
ion, save that of extreme socialism. We dis- 
cussed endlessly the experiences of the 
summer, and the future which Fate held in 
store for Russia, and though no one talker 
ever succeeded in converting the others to 
his views we all enjoyed the hours of con- 
versation as the evenings flew by, and we 
invariably parted with esteem and friendly 
feeling unimpaired. 

Pessimism in all shades was reflected in 
Russian society. There were those who still 
believed we might weather the revolution 
and that there would be a final mutual un- 
derstanding of the nobility and peasantry 
which would reéstablish something of the 
ancient national life. Some awaited a mili- 
tary dictator, who would rise as Napoleon 
did in France. There were those who 
thought as I did—that a reign of terror 
must come, and then Russia would emerge 
strong and powerful, but with entirely new 
ideals and desires, perhaps as good as the 
old or better, and that one must be broad 
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enough to accept these and fit one’s life 
into the new frame. Others foresaw every- 
thing would be as I thought, but said they 
could not live and bend from their old-time 
traditions, and they preferred exile or death 
to living in a Russia no longer a monarchy. 

Finally there were those who foresaw de- 
struction for Russia and for themselves, 
without hope of anything better than com- 
plete disintegration of the empire and its 
conquest by Germany. 

All were frightened, and with good rea- 
son; but there were some splendid exam- 
ples of courage and dignity in the face of 
danger. Such a one was old Princess Paské- 
vitch. I heard by chance she was in town, 
and I went at once to see her, having 
formed long ago warm relations which on 
my side were based on a grateful admira- 
tion, grown up through many years of af- 
fectionate intercourse. She was called the 
“Little Aunt” of all society, everyone be- 
ing related to her; and she was greatly sur- 
rounded always, though she was a childless 
widow, almost blind, and aged eighty-five. 

Her great palace was on the Quai, and I 
found the pavement was dragged up in 
spots, and the building itself barricaded, as 
if against besiegers. As I rang the bolts 
were drawn, however, and I was imme- 
diately admitted by the door porter, an old 
acquaintance, who greeted me with sur- 
prised enthusiasm. 

“What is Your Highness doing in Petro- 


grad? It is good to see Your Highness; but 
not for long, I hope?” 
Then, to my question, he answered: ‘‘Oh, 


yes; our princess will be glad to see Your 
Highness. It is many days since we have 
had a visitor, and it will do her good.’ 


A Plucky Old Aristocrat 


I was taken to the princess at once; up 
the grand staircase as usual, and through 
the state apartments to her own blue salon 
at their end, where I found my hostess, as 
she had been for the last fifty years or more 
at that hour of the afternoon, seated in her 
black silk gown and dainty lace cap. The 
beautiful quiet face was unchanged as = 
welcoming smile she stretched out a hand 
which in olden days had inspired sonnets, 
and was still admirable. 

“Ma chére enfant, how kind in you to 
think of an old blind hp po in all this 
mess! Do sit down and tell me of yourself 
and your plans; and what you are doing 
here!” 

We had a long talk, and though she 
spoke of the situation in deep sorrow she 
had faith as had I in the future of Russia. 
“Only it will not be for me to see. I am too 
old, and must go the way of my régime; 
but I am glad if you younger people keep 
your eourage and patriotism; and I agree 
that you should all follow the movement 
and the new ideas. The old ones were bad 
in many ways, but I was used to them.” 

When I told her I was in town to settle 
some business and to carry off some valu- 
— fearing the occupation of the capital 

by the enemy, and when I asked her her 
plans for the near future she said: “I have 
none. All my family and friends want me 
to move, go south, and rent a villa some- 
where; but I have decided not to do so. 
My estates at Homel are ali confiscated by 
the peasants’ committee, and the factories 
on them taken over by the workmen’s com- 


mittees; the chateau is destroyed; so this 
house is now my only home, and I am 
blind, and eighty-five. In the best 


of conditions I cannot hope to live long. 
There is no one to whom I owe any duty, as 
I have no near relation; so instead of fleeing 
elsewhere, looking for a very doubtful safety 
in some place where I should be threatened 
with discomfort as well as danger and trav- 
eling over railroads which are a scandal of 
maladministration, I am going to sit still 
here till I am killed by Bolsheviki or Ger- 
mans, or spared by them and left to die 
tranquilly in my own bed. Here at least I 
have quiet, and all my furniture and sou- 
venirs about me, and I have space enough 
to take exercise in these rooms. Also, I can 
permit myself a certain degree of comfort 
till the end.” 

I was impressed and delighted by the 
princess’ attitude, with its simple dignity 
and courage. It was not vain boasting on 
her part to talk as she did, for she had al- 
ready gone through the disorders that had 
occurred from the Korniloff affair, when 
she had looked down out of her windows at 
the bloody struggle, which occurred on the 
1 ge below, and she had also lived through 
the first revolutionary movement and the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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With the Colors 


“Suddenly from the Madeleine to St. Demis’ Gate — two 
miles along the Paris Boulevard — there is a murmur 
rising to a roar, wave upon wave —‘The Americans! The 
Americans !’ 

“For an hour they pass, crowded into their motor wagons, 
with their mates I a side cars, rear cars —all the American 
automotive inventions, alongside and in between — all on 
their way to defend Panis 


Thus the dean of English journalists describes 
the entry of American troops into Paris; thus 


the INDIAN is writing its name into the history 
of the great war. 


In every branch of our military establishment 
the INDIAN has taken its place as an indispen- 
sable adjunct. 





The speed of the Motocycle, its flexibility, its 
hardihood, its adaptability make it especially 
valuable for the severe service of the Army. 
Without trouble it traverses roads impassable 
to other vehicles; it travels long distances in 
record time; it operates on a minimum fuel 
consumption. 


All of which explains why the INDIAN factory is 
working overtime to provide INDIANS for our 
Fighting Front and why civilian demands must 
be subordinated to Government requirements. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Underwear comfort 
without the frills 
at popular prices! 


Knowall about Hanes Heavy Winter Weight 
Shirts and Drawers and Union Suits! Look them 
over at your dealer’s; size up the quality of the 
long-fibre cotton, the fleecy warmth and perfect 
workmanship! Did you ever see such under- 
wear worth at a popular price? Hanes is the 
most unusual underwear value you ever laid 
hands on. It cuts out fussing; gets you down 
to a strict comfort-wear-economy basis. 


Put Hanes up to yourself fair and square. You 
can’t buy greater warmth or greater comfort or 
better fit or better made garments at any price! 
If you’re keen to save, start right in buying 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices 


ELAST/C A/T 


UNDERWEAR 


Put every feature of Hanes underwear to the 
test. Seams are guaranteed unbreakable; tai- 
lored collarette snuggles up around the neck, 
keeps out the cold, and prevents gaping; elastic 
knit shoulders allow “give” with every motion. 
Hanes pearl buttons are sewed to stay on! 


Illustrated here are Hanes Heavy Winter 
Weight Shirts and Drawers. Note the three 
button, snug-fitting,staunch sateen waist band 
and the comfortable crotch. Easy to put socks 
on, too, because the legs won't flare. 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits are 
the last word in union suit perfection. They 
are built for wear and for comfort! The Closed 
Crotch stays closed! 


Real Warmth for the Boys! 


One of our big special lines is Union Suits 
for Boys. Superbly made, and combine all 
features of the men’s suits. Downy soft- 
ness and genial warmth win 
mothers and fathers as well as Every Garment 
the boys. Youcan’t duplicate BCR 
the value. 





GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely “ve 


Underwear absolutely —every thread, If your dealer does not have win 
farment itany sean breaks" Hanes write us immediately. oi2rs, 


your ev ore 
garment if any seam breaks. 


wannming RQmME usar; dongeem.cees == PL H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. "so 'i.o%s* 








(Continued frem Page 90) 
two Bolshevik uprisings since. Her younger 
servitors were gone to the war long ago, 
only those over fifty were still about her, 
and of her friends all had left or were leav- 
ing; yet she said: “I don’t mind that espe- 
cially. I can be read to and take exercise, 
and I need not look out either at the Ger- 
mans or at the rabble. If they come to me 
it would be probably to kill me and to 
smash everything here; and I would just as 
soon be killed as to see all my collections 
and my home destroyed, yet live on myself.” 

When I left her late in the afternoon she 
came with me through the great rooms, 
where so many treasures of art hung upon 
the walls or stood about in their old places. 

“I’ve put away nothing, you see,” said 
the princess. “‘ No place is safe, really, and 
I want at least to enjoy it all what time I 
can.”’ And then she kissed me and said af- 
fectionately: “‘ Adieu, my niece, and thanks 
for coming. It touched me greatly that you 
thought of me. God bless and keep you 
and yours!” 


A Family Feud 


Her tiny figure stood more erect than 
usual at the top of her immense white mar- 
ble stairs, and I thought of the fine blood 
she carried in her veins. As I looked up at 
her it seemed to me her ancestors would be 
proud of her courage against enemy and 
rabble alike. In the past she and her hus- 
band had always shown the same spirit, 
and they had even dared to close their 
doors to all of the imperial family because 
Prince Paskévitch had disapproved of 
something the Emperor Alexander II had 
done. They had made an exception in favor 
of the wife of Alexander III, the present 
Empress-Mother, who was an intimate 
friend of Princess Paskévitch, and had re- 
mained so; but no other imperial guests 
had ever crossed this great lady’s threshold, 
though she never spoke a word of criticism; 
and I had heard the facts not from her but 
from the Grand Duchess Marie-Pauvlovna, 
who, once hearing me speak of the Paské- 
vitch collections, said: ‘I’ve never seen 
them. Imagine, I’ve never even been into 
her palace!’’ And at my surprised question 
the Grand Duchess continued: ‘‘My dear 
Joy, it is not because we do not accept; she 
has never deigned to invite any of us. She 
punishes us for being related to my father- 
in-law, who once displeased the old prince, 
her husband; and the Dowager-Empress 
is the only exception to the rule; and she 
enjoys, I believe, very much, her relations 
with the princess, and tells us of her 
friend.” 

Russia, always full of contradictions, had 
presented in the society of its capital for 
three reigns the amusing situation of an 
autocratic Emperor who allowed the whole 
imperial family, save one member, to be 
snubbed by ore of his own aristocrats; 
allowing the latter to live in peace and 
plenty in his great palace near the imperial 
one, and to hold his great place in rank, and 
inviting to court the old prince’s relations. 
The sovereigns had amiably smiled at the 
discomfiture of various grand dukes and 
grand duchesses who were dying to be in- 
vited to the Paskévitch’s fétes. This to me 
was as much a puzzle as it was that so many 
of the autocratic government’s ministers 
should be self-made men of the people, 
who were invariably covered with honors 
and well cared for by their grateful sov- 
ereigns. My own husband's ancestor, Spé- 
ransky, son of a village priest, had been 
made chancellor and count; and Witte, a 
railroad station’ agent, had filled the same 
place in our own time, receiving also. the 
same title from the hands of Nicholas II. 

Having accomplished all I had gone to do 
I left Petrograd as planned, and arrived 
safely in Kief with a large and varied as- 
sortment of baggage. So my bird had pro- 
tected me, and brought me luck again. I 
carried off from the north such sad im- 
pressions that I hated to think of my visit 
to Petrograd. I had seen no serenity any- 
where save in the Paskévitch Palace and 
in the princess’ proud old face; and had 
found no optimism save in the heart of the 
brave American Ambassador. Each time 
I met him I admired his energy and in- 
domitable will to help Russia and to be- 
lieve in her powers, when to us she seemed 
so helpless. Nothing one could say gave 
him the least alarm, any more than threats 
against him inspired him with fear; and 


his embassy was a citadel of strong warm 
comfort to me, even though we did not 
agree as to what the immediate future held 
in store. 





-Mike no longer let me go out alone; 





My husband had been very worried dur- 
ing my trip, 
railroad strike might easily catch me and 
keep me en panne, or that the Germans’ar- 
rival in Petrograd might cause a stampede 
from there and make traveling altogether 
impossible. 

As it was, the Germans decided to ad- 
vance no farther than Pskof, and they left 
the capital to their spies and their subordi- 
nate agents, the Bolsheviki. 

The provisionals still kept the semblance 
of power, and by remarkable feats of adroit 
politics and concessions they held on for 
another month. During this month we in 
Kief lived the most retired life possible, ex- 
cept in what concerned my husband’s pro- 
fessional work, and the ever-present group 
about my tea table, who came and went, 
bringing and gathering bad news. One 
could not get away from the political and 
military situation, ever more tense and 
more strained, and Mike was frightfully 
harassed. To make matters more difficult, 
Oboroutcheff was sent to Denmark to in- 
spect prison camps, and he was replaced by 
a nonentity; so that Kirienko and Mike 
carried augmented duties as best they 
could. 

Everyone was nervous now, and the 
crowds in the streets became greater than 
ever. One had a feeling that the slightest 
spark would set fire to the whole situation. 
and 
after dark it was admittedly dangerous to 
be on the streets, and no one not obliged to 
went out. The French units were leaving, 
or trying to do so, as rapidly as possible. 
Many of our class were going to the Cau- 
casus or the Crimea, saying the Germans 
would soon be in Kief; and the peasant 
committees having taken over their estates, 
anyhow, under Ukrainian encouragement, 
they had nothing to gain by remaining and 
falling themselves into enemy hands. 
Others of the nobility, deciding that travel- 
ing was dangerous and difficult, did not join 
the exodus; and these said quite frankly 
that when the Germans came there would 
at least be law and order, which they pre- 
ferred, at any price, to the eternal anxiety 
of the last few months and the present 
topsy-turvy conditions. 


The Country Estate Looted 
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feeling that the threatened | 








Most of us felt the need for expression, | 


and the rumors which floated about were 
wildly exciting and extremely wearing to 
nerves already racked. I was so sorry for 
all the sufferers, not excepting ourselves. 
We had horrid news now from Bouromka, 
and none at all from the other estates, and 
we were seriously concerned. We ordered 
the intendants and certain faithful house 
servants to bring to Kief what smaller 
objects they could from the more valuable 
collections: The ancient silver, the snuff 
boxes, the jewelry worn by various ances- 
tresses, as well as a very rare and beautiful 
collection of old cameos, and the jewels of 
my mother-in-law and sister-in-law, which 
they had left in the safe in the country, and 
finally the necessary papers of identifica- 
tion in case the estates should be confis- 
cated and the chateau destroyed. 

The bronzes, pictures, furniture and col- 


lections of ancient china could not be han- 


dléd or transported without attracting 
attention, and above all it seemed impor- 
tant to avoid arousing suspicion among the 
village committeemen. So all these, and 
twenty thousand volumes in the library, 
some of them of infinite value, intrinsic and 
sentimental, all the family archives, and a 
cellar of rare vintages— many of which were 
more than a century old—remained to their 
fate. 

Since the committee had been reiinforced 
with men from outside and these latter had 
mixed with our own people there had been 
constant friction between the villagers and 
our intendants, and the latter lived in fear 
of what was coming. Their worst fears 
were realized, as first our cattle and horses 
were confiscated, a few days later the dis- 
tillery was broken finto and burned, and 
the drunken crowd invaded our farm build- 
ings and took possession of the chateau 
stables, with all their contents of state 
carriages and harness. Then our house 
cellar was rifled, and the faithful servants 
were driven out to the village, while the 
crowd took possession of the parks and 
gardens, the orchards and espaliers, and 
rifled the mill and storehouses, destroying 
all machinery, workshops, and so on. The 
chateau itself was still spared, though 
the strangers advised its burning; but the 
canny elders among the peasants said it 
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Easy Extra Dollars 
There is one way to meet the ever-growing 
need for more money. That way is to make 


more by turning extra hours into cash, 
$10.00, $50.00, $100.00 more a month. 


For Anybody But How ? 


Man or young, old, Simply by looking after new 
or in between—anybody of and renewal subscriptions to 
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would be a pity to do away with so good a 
palace, better let it stand and use it some- 
time. And so it stood for three or four 
months more, when it was given in prey to 
the flames amid a frantic, drunken mob of 
what had once been our quiet peasantry. 

With this news to disturb my husband 
while he was trying to liquidate his moth- 
er’s business affairs and-to dispose to the 
best advantage of her ready money and 
capital and city property, so she would 
be enabled to tide over the crisis, and with 
all his work to keep Kief orderly, Mike’s 
life was a real martyrdom. I scarcely 
moved now from our rooms, where I saw 
enough people to satisfy any desire I might 
have for sociability, and where I found 
occupation enough in some Red Cross 
work, preparing bandages for the hospital 
near by, and in my books. I took the air in 
our garden, which being back of the house 
was entirely protected from outside street 
excitements. During this time house- 
keeping became a difficult art. The price 
of every necessity and luxury soared in a 
most preposterous manner. Toilet soap, 
which had been twenty kopecks a cake, 
reached three rubles and fifty kopecks; 
and there was no laundry soap at all. 
Butter had gone from sixty kopecks to ten 
Rice was seven rubles a 
when obtainable. A blue serge, 
ordinarily five rubles a yard, was anywhere 
from seventy to one hundred rubles now; 
and for a yard of white crépe de Chine, 
whose old price was four-fifty, I had re- 
cently paid forty-eight rubles. A ready- 
made dress ordinarily worth about sixty 
rubles cost one thousand now. 

We had reduced our meals to coffee and 
black bread with a little butter in the morn- 
ings; at lunch, two dishes, generally a stew 
of some kind, and the second course of 
potatoes, cabbage or tomatoes; while our 
supper consisted of one dish only, which 


| was generally cold and prepared from the 


| remains of lunch, 
| little honey 


with coffee, bread and a 


as dessert. We had a large 


| supply of honey brought in from Bouromka 





| flour, which we reserved in case 


| in our supply of wood in the summe 


in the summer. We had collected supplies 
during a year past and more, and I counted 
there was coffee, sugar, and such things as 
oil, enough to last a year. Also we had po- 


tatoes, cabbages and various dried vege- 
tables enough to last, with care, through 
the whole winter. 


The H. C. of L. in Kief 


Most precious of all was a bag of white 
of illness 
and had divided up into small packages, 
hidden in the walls and woodwork and in 
various pieces of furniture. Everything 
was now sold by card system; but almost 
never could the quantity allowed be really 
obtained. Sometimes, even after the serv- 
ants had spent hours waiting in line before 
the shops, there was nothing to be had; and 
for our whole household, consisting of sev- 
enteen people, we could get only ten 
pounds or less of black bread each day, and 
frequently several days would pass when 
none could be had. 

Everything was divided up by the house- 
hold in excellent good humor. The cook 
showed himself truly a cordon-bleu, since 
he managed to make all our meals tempt- 
ing in spite of their sameness; and he pre- 
pared for the servants daily excellent thick 
peasant soups of milk, dried vegetables and 
pieces of cheap meats. Luckily dairy 
products, fruits, green vegetables and the 
native coarse cereals were still plentiful, but 
the outlook for the winter was very un- 
promising, and we foresaw food riots, with 
the famine which must soon come upon 
this city through the disorder in trans- 
portation. 

There was lack of fuel too. We had put 
r, and 
we hoarded it with care, heating the baths 
and kitchen stove with utmost economy. 
We all took our tubs as nearly successively 
as possible, and the kitchen fire was re- 
duced to what was necessary for one hot 
meal each day. Wood, in the old days 
twenty rubles for the cubic sagene, cut and 
ready to burn, had climbed to fifty and 
sixty before the revolution; since then we 
had paid four hundred rubles in the sum- 
mer for the same measure, considering it a 
bargain, and now in October it had reached 
six and seven hundred. There was no coal 
at all, save for factories and government 
use. 

I was more afraid of our provisions being 
requisitioned than of any other danger; but 
our luck held, and when we left Kief we 
passed on fuel and dried vegetables to our 
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successors in the house, and we took my 
mother-in-law a royal present of our coffee, 
sugar, and so on. For this the family was 
immensely grateful, as they had not be- 
lieved in the dramatic conditions until 
quite recently, and they consequently had 
very few stores to fall back upon. When 
people met now in Kief there were only two 
subjects discussed with any real interest: 
First and foremost came that of our daily 
food, and the small economies and arrange- 
ments to save it; and secondly, of course we 
talked of politics. Everyone seemed thin, 
and people hesitated to accept an invita- 
tion to stay and eat a meal in the old Rus- 
sian manner. One felt indiscreet also in 
accepting a candle or a scrap of ribbon, 
while a jar of jam or a little sugar was a 
serious gift and represented a warm dem- 
onstration of generous friendship. 

Few had as much as we, for somehow 
Mike and I had long ago realized the 
threatened misery; and we had had money 
at hand to buy, and space to store our 
purchases; but, nevertheless, even we felt 
very poor and gloomy, and the days 
dragged on in constant fear of terrible 
things, about which we avoided talking. 
And so we reached the twenty-fifth of Oc- 
tober, Russian style, when we received the 
first news of the great Bolshevik uprising 
in the capital, the attack on the Winter 
Palace, Kerensky’s flight and complete 
eclipse, and the arrest of the remainder of 
the provisional government. Chaos evi- 
dently in Petrograd; and then complete 
silence, with the telegraphic, postal and 
press communications all cut off. 


Cadets on Guard 


In Kief there was naturally an instanta- 
neous reflection of the drama in the north. 
At the first signs of uprising Mike put the 
Cuirassiers in charge of the arsenal and the 
railroad station, while young cadets from 
the two military schools for future officers 
were used to garrison the staff building, 
telephone, water and electric stations; and 
when the Bolsheviki began disorders in the 
neighborhood of their own quarters at the 
imperial palace these were attacked by 
the cadets and some Cossacks, and in three 
days two battles were fought about the 
palace and in its gardens, while the place 
passed from hand to hand. 

The cadets found large quantities of pro- 
visions which had been gathered and hid- 
den by the soviet’s men for their own use, 
and the poor building itself was frightfully 
ill-treated—by our men, the soviets claimed, 
while ours insisted it was the hooligans 
themselves who were guilty. At any rate 
the place was sacked; and all documents 
of the passport department were lost. On 
October twenty-fifth were the first demon- 
strations in the factory districts, and in 
some outer streets of Kief. Mike then used 
his strongest and only reliable troops, as I 
have said, and putting some Cossacks in 
the streets as patrols, since there were no 
police, he thought he could still keep the 
town quiet until news came through from 
the capital. If a triumph for the govern- 
ment was reported all might still be well. 
Thursday and Friday there were no riots, 
only processions, meetings and the general 
feverishness, and factory strikes out of 
town. Then the trams stopped; and Friday’ 
night mob crowds began to form, making 
threats of attack on the staff buildings, 
which necessitated a strong defensive force 
quartered there. I watched the arrival of 
this, which consisted of the young cadets. 
It was after dark, and their heavy tramp 
attracted me to the window toward one in 
the morning. A first group entered and dis- 
appeared in the buildings, occupying the 
courts back ‘of the offices; then another 
large unit arrived, and the boys spread 
themselves out all over our sidewalk and 
street, lighting their camp fires, stacking 
muskets and settling for the night. They 
looked immensely spick and span, and 
were evidently delighted with their sudden 
call to duty; and gay young laughter and 
talk floated in to us through our open 
windows. 

To my expressions of regret Mike an- 
swered that such boys must do this kind of 
work now, as he hadn’t enough Cuirassiers 
to go round. He had put those last in the 
hardest places; and these little chaps liked 
the excitement much better than studying 
their lessons. Their ages ran from seven- 
teen to twenty; but they felt they were 
doing men’s heavy work. And indeed, they 
might have it to do, and I could see Mike 
didn’t like using them much better than I 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Kohler achievement finds its highest expression 
in the Viceroy Bathtub, the inviting built-in tub 
you see in the great hotels and better homes. 


As you revel in its luxury you are keenly alive 
to the sharp contrast between Kohler comfort 
and the wooden tub of childhood days. 


And, could you but witness the making of 
this bathtub in a great community factory, 
your respect for Kohler quality would be still 


greater than ever. 


You would readily become imbued with the 


spirit by which Kohler signifies not only a 


bathtub and a host of kindred products, but 


also an idea, an ideal, a town, an institution, 
a spirit of achievement. 


Ihe famous enamel which graces the Viceroy 
Bathtub apparels every Kohler product, 
whether for the home or commercial building. 
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the Kohler method and the Kohler line—the 
outcome of forty-five years’ unceasing endeavor. 


OF 





May we send it to you with our compliments? 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ENAMELED PLUMBING 
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DOES FRANKNESS PAY ? 
Mayo Underwear facts which 


every man should read 


YET Mayo Underwear if you can. If so you 

J will have underwear pronounced by its 
friends as the warmest, most comfortable under- 
wear to be had at anything near its price.” That 
is our best advice for 1918. 

Naturally the price of Mayo will be quite a 
bit higher this year than before. But it will only 
be higher in proportion as raw materials are 
higher. We think cost plus a fair profit is the only 
right basis for price and it’s the only one The 
Mayo Mills intend to have anything to do with. 

But we might as well tell you frankly, right 
here, that we are doubtful of our ability to sup- 
ply, this winter, all our old friends. We think 
you all have a right to know why. 

Take the question of labor. Now we are cer- 
tainly in as good if not better position than 
anybody else to get labor. We practically own 
the town of Mayodan, N. C., and practically 
everybody in it works for the Mayo Mills. Yet 
we must give men to the Army. And many of 
our men have heard the call of the shipyards. 

We have been in business a good many years. 
We have built great mills and, as you know, we 
have built a fine reputation in the underwear held. 

We expect to be in business a great many more 
vears. ‘That’s why we are determined that the 
Mayo trade-mark shall always mean ‘* Honest A sb 
Underwear at an honest price.’’ That’s why 
we are determined that when normal conditions 
return, we shall find ourselves with a more than 


normal number of friends. Will you be one 





of them? 


‘. MEN's 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
Small cannon and quick-firing guns 


did. 
were established where they could sweep 


the street entrances. Our block was all 
there was of the “‘ Bankovaia,”’ which ran 
into other streets at right angles at each of 
its ends, with a building blocking the vista. 
Our defensive cannon if fired would there- 
fore send its shells through the rabble, 
squarely into the houses beyond. It struck 
me the people living in them might be 
greatly frightened if they were watching 
our preparations; while, on the other hand, 
our own house, surrounded with soldiers 
and up against the staff building, would be 
the objective of the attackers; and if any- 
thing happened we were promised a very 
hot and exciting time. 

Mike spoke little, but looked white and 
anxious, and he spent most of his days 
and nights at the staff, where Kirienko was 
holding a perpetual session of a commission 
formed to decide all sorts of questions with 
reference to local defensive measures and to 
government action. Kirienko was remark- 
able in the situation, cool, optimistic, en- 
couraging; making quick and responsible 
decisions: receiving and haranguing people 
and deputations who appeared; playing 
poker with Fate truly, and with extraordi- 
nary bluffs winning many points, and hold- 
ing on in the hope that every hour would 
bring news from Petrograd. 

Mike found, as the hours passed and still 
nothing came from the capital, that his 
troops were wearing out, and he hadn't 
enough to change them off, as his men were 
so scattered about. More being needed at 
new places telegrams were sent, and two 
regiments of Czecho-Slovaks were brought 
from points where they were in reserve, 
back of the firing line. These arrived on 
Sunday afternoon, and were a great relief 
to Mike, for he hoped he was getting reli- 
able help as he reviewed them in front of 
the staff headquarters with Kirienko. The 
city that afternoon was fairly quiet save 
for meetings in the business quarters. 

About us it looked like a very lively 
camp now. The cadets, who had been on 
duty for two days, were relieved by the 
newcomers, who cooked their meals all 
about on the sidewalk and seemed business- 
like and comfortable. The Cuirassiers were 
still at the arsenal and the station, and 
Mike left them in charge of these two posts. 
Ever so many people came to see us at all 
hours, to look from our windows at what 
was going on. My brother-in-law, poor fel- 
low, chose this hz ippy moment to arrive in 
Kief, from the Crimea, on business. He 
put up at a friend’s near by, and took his 
meals with us, while Prince and Princess 
Kourakine, who had just come—he from 
the Front and she from her country place 
near by—met in Kief for a few days, and 
stayed with us. 


A Dubious Alliance 


Of course the whole town was vastly ex- 
cited. There was some distant shooting in 
outlying districts, but the center of Kief 
was still quiet, and there was no news from 
Petrograd. We began to fear a reign of 
terror was really inaugurated there, and 
that the mob had seized the government. 
Mike’s strain reacted on me somewhat, and 
I never supposed that days could be so long 
and so wearing as were these. 

Kirienko, in the absence of orders from 
the capital, decided to act now on his own 
initiative. On Monday morning he called 
together a commission of government men, 
and he formally invited the Ukrainian rada 
and the soviets of workmen and soldiers to 
send deputies to discuss the situation with 
him, and to take measures together to in- 
sure the tranquillity of our city and the 
safety of its inhabitants. The soviets made 
no reply at all; the rada sent representa- 
tives. 

After long discussion and much wran- 
gling these Ukrainians came to an under- 
standing with the government party. They 
would take over certain administrative de- 
partments, principally in connection with 
the relations between peasants and proprie- 
tors, and also certain lines of government 
control in town. For this gain in power 
they in exchange would police the whole 
province, keeping law and order in the rural 
districts; also they would help to police 
Kief and prevent a Bolshevik uprising. 
Their deputies showed themselves polite 
enough, and plausible, and though Kirienko 
as well as my husband had never liked or 
trusted them, the commissioner was obliged 
to come to terms in this emergency; and he 
even felt it would be a great advantage to 
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have thus separated the Ukrainians from 
the Bolsheviki, and to see the former, at 
least, our allies in a crisis. 


When it came to settling where the dif- | 
ferent military units should be stationed 


the Ukrainians claimed as a “compliment” 
that their national soldiers should receive 
certain honorary posts in the city; 
others they wished to be guardians of the 
arsenal. Mike protested violently at so 
much being put into the hands of such 
uncertain friends; but the rada made it 
the price of its codperation, and Kirienko 
thought our party could not risk losing the 
Ukrainians’ help. So the concession was 
aoe them, and Mike was in despair over 

Before the deputation left the staff office 
that evening their leader had signed a 


among 


formal treaty with Kirienko accepting in | 


the rada’s name an alliance, offensive and 


defensive, with the provisional central gov- | 


ernment. From now on these two parties 
were to act together, and their united ef- 
forts, it was hoped, would quiet and in- 
timidate the Bolsheviki, and give a respite 
from the strain of the last four days. 
During the discussions a deputation of 
invalided officers had waited among others 
on Kirienko at the staff. At their head was 
a most exceptional personage, a Jewish 
officer, decorated with the St. George’s 


Cross, and discharged from the army be- | 


cause of four wounds, which had completely 
incapacitated him. These offered the serv- 
ices of hI their group, a large association in 
Kief, saying they were ready to carry guns 
or be useful in any manner. Kirienko had 
declined their offer, however, answering 
they had already done their duty, and would 


not make enough difference in our strength | 


to warrant his putting them in the help- 
less and terrible situation they would find 
themselves in afterward if the provisional 
cause should be lost. 


Another Scrap of Paper 


That night we went to bed feeling we 
might sleep tranquilly, and though the sol- 
diers were still established in our street we 
were secure in the belief of their departure 
on the morrow. The servants brought me 
in annoying rumors gathered among their 
acquaintances that the Czecho-Slovaks 
said openly they were willing to fight side 
by side with the Russians, so long as this 
was against Germany and Austria; but 
that they did not care what party reigned 
in Kief, and would not take part in any 
shooting against Ukrainians or Bolshe viki; 
also the Ukrainian soldiers seemed, accord- 
ing to reports from the same sources, which 
might be only gossip, to be fraternizing on 
the street with the Bolshevik soldiers. 

We tried not to believe all this; but it 
turned out to be only too true, for early 
next morning we were awakened by firing 
all about us. Mike could not dress fast 
enough to reach the staff, where he re- 
mained some time, while we waited anx- 
iously for news. He had found everything 
there in mad confusion. Kirienko sent at 
once for the rada leader, who had come in 
haste, and in answer to his summons ex- 
plained with many phrases that yesterday 
he had signed with the provisional govern- 
ment what he considered only a temporary 
agreement; while last evening the soviets 
had sent him at the rada a deputation ask- 
ing for his coéperation, and offering the 
Ukrainians such advantages in case of ac- 
ceptance that at the desire of all their peo- 
ple, the rada and ministry, himself at its 
head, had felt obliged to tie themselves 
definitely to the Bolsheviki. If the people’s 
party came into power the Ukrainians 
would be given over the entire administra- 
tion of the provinces round abcut Kief, 
consequently in their nationalist interests 
he had now become the ally of the people’s 
party, or Bolsheviki. 

Kirienko protested, threatened, bluffed; 
but could do nothing. The shooting all over 
town was violent by now. The Ukrainians 
and Bolsheviki were joined together, and 
he stood alone without even the back- 
ground of Petrograd to uphold his author- 
ity, and with no troops to rely on but the 
handful of Cuirassiers and the little ca- 
dets. As the rada’s representatives retired, 
reports began to come in giving dramatic 
impressions of our group’s desperate condi- 
tion everywhere about. At the aviation 
camp in one suburb the soldiers had mu- 
tinied and killed and wounded several of 
their officers; while the remainder of the 
latter had fled, after having removed the 
magnetos from their airplanes, so that 
these could not be used by the soldiers for 
bombing the city. The artillery batteries’ 
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Good Plumbing 
Saves Fuel 


F the amount of water wasted annually in the United 
States, through lec aky valves, faucets and fixtures, 
could be computed, the figures would be astonishing. 


For every gallon of water wasted, the fuel required 
to pump it from its source is wasted. This water 
waste, plus fuel waste, is preventable. 


Another'source of possible fuel waste is in the sys- 
tem which supplie s hot water to plumbing fixtures, 
particularly in residences, hotels and apartments. 

Unless the hot water supply system is cleaned at 
intervals, the inside of pipes and coils may corrode 
and fill with scale, thereby decreasing the efficiency 
of the system and increasing the consumption of fuel. 


Consult Your Contracting Plumber 
Have Him Go Over All the Plumbing in Your Building 


1. Have all valves, faucets and fixtures inspec ted to 
detect water leaks. 

2. Have your hot water supply system examined to 
insure maximum heat from fuel consumed. 

3. Remove exposed water pipes to protec ted positions 
to prevent unnecessary use of heat to keep them 
from freezing. 

4. Have every fuel-consuming device tested to reduce 
to the minimum the amount of fuel required. 


More satisfactory service may be expected from your plumb- 
, ing if it is examined from time to time by a Contracting 
Plumber. At this particular time, an examination may 
prove the means of conserving it, as well as saving fuel. 


Standard Sanitary MWfo. Co. 


Makers of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


Pittsburgh 
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BOYS’ 
FOR SHOES 
MEN = Best in | 
AND WL LI [AT HOLDS ITS SHAPE the World 
MEN! $9.50 $4.00 $450°$'500 $G00 $700 g $B.00 | $355] | 


oe never need to ask “‘ What is the price?” 


man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 


determined and the retail price fixed 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always |) 


worth the price paid for them. 


“tamping the price on every pair of 
a protection against high 
profits is only 


7 shoes as 
prices and unreasonable 


example of the constant endeavor 


one 

of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos 
sible to produce at the price Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. 


Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


CAUTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside to 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


t sele by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
W. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the eiail, postage free 
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STAMPING THE RE- 
TAIL PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FAC- 
TORY PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST UNREA- 
a, SONABLE PROFITS. 

































when the shoe sales- | 


at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
The stamped 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of 
all working with an 


experienced men, 
best 


honest determination to make the 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
The retail prices are the same every- 
where T hey cost no more in San F ran- 
cisco than they do in New York 


facing. 
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Beesitent W. L. DOUGLAS 

HOE COMPANY 

€ 155 SPARK STREET 
BROCKTON .- MASS 
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It | hiy posed of g | 
“ ule ot The , vi ning l / 
ind open to any other uler of The Post who 
would hke to turn spare time into money for 
Christmas, as they Lhe b provides a 
Ww to earn th s me ey, so interesting ind 
sual that the most inexperienced home 
girl or woman has often “surprised herselt 
I earning as high as seventy-five dollars be 
tween now and Christmas! 


If you are interested, 


me a note asking 


W* RIV] 
our Christmas mone 


judge fon yourself whether you 


are no dues nor expenses connected with it. 


prompt reply if you write me 


The Manager of The Girls’ Club *'yriaiinnPennoteans 


in’t vou hear these kiddies asking: 
Isn't it almost time for Christmas 
oon?” Their mother, Mrs. R.S., of Ver 
nt, is one of the many delightful 
me women who every year, at this time 


today, addressing 


Earn Christmas 
Dollars 
In Spare Minutes 
In The Girls Club 


ou Also May Join This Club 


do find out about it! 


me to tell you the particulars 
y earnings, and then you can 
1 would like to join us. There 
You will receive a 
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men had behaved in the same way, only the 
officers there were not able to put out of 
commission the heavy guns, and every now 
and then a shot fell into the center of the 
city, causing great havoc. We still had 
water, electricity and telephone service, 
but it was a question of how long this 
would last. The Cuirassiers kept the rail- 
road and station yet, and the little cadets 
returned to the staff buildings. Firing 
grew more violent all through that day and 
night. Wednesday morning Kirienko was 
still at the staff. Mike also, but there was 
not hing anyone could do now, and the city 
was in an uproar. Officers were being shot 
on sight anywhere, bombs were exploding, 
bullets whizzed through the air and broke 
windows or embedded themselves in walls. 
We felt vastly alarmed, especially as in our 
neighborhood several houses were sacked, 
hundreds of people were arrested, and from 
time to time it was reported the mob of 
Bolsheviki were marching in our direction 
to capture the staff buildings. If this hap- 
pened it was merely a question of how long 
the boy cadets could hold out before there 
would be a general fire and massacre. 

In the afternoon the Ukrainians de- 
manded that for the general safety and the 
protection of the revolution the troops 
of the provisional government retire from 
Kief and be disbanded, and that the cadets 
return immediately to their schools, where 
they were to be considered prisoners gf war. 
Kirienko was obliged to hear orders given 
to that effect. It was quite evident that in 
Kief the reign of the provisionals was over, 
and that the power was in the hands of the 
mob. 

Mike, with his soldiers dispersed and 
banished from the city, could do nothing 
but hand in his resignation, which he did. 
He was consequently without a command 
or service; and that afternoon we talked of 
what we should do with ourselves if we got 
out alive from the hornet’s nest; and we 
decided to go first to the Crimea for a rest. 
Since noon the shooting had been steadily 
augmenting. A quick-firing gun had been 
installed on our roof, besides all those lined 
up below our windows, and our street was 
waiting forthe attack. I knew Mike would 
be doomed as soon as the Ukrainians took 
over the power, since all through the sum- 
mer he had bent his energies to fighting 
their propaganda, and revenge would seem 
sweet tothem. Besides, we were both very 
tired; and he especially was worn by his 
work. His nerves were stretched to the 
limit and his wound was giving him con- 
stant pain; so a change of air and scene 
seemed to recommend itself. 


Flight to Safety 


We sat talking of all this, saying that the 
Bolsheviki and Ukrainians had shown their 
cards at last by joining forces and had 
proved their common enemy origin. Two 
or three friends were present, and shooting 
still accompanied our conversation as it 
grew late. Suddenly Colonel Sakhnowsky, 
then commander of the Cuirassiers, was 
announced, and saying he must speak with 
Mike on urgent matters he was received in 
the latter’s workroom. 

When my husband returned he said to 
me without preamble: “Can you leave the 
house in ten minutes?” 

I answered I could; whereupon he added, 
“‘Sakhnowsky has just come from the staff. 
He says the crowd in power have already 
shot the commander of the garrison’s in- 
fantry and are going to arrest any Cuiras- 
siers’ officers left in town, and that I am 
being looked for to be judged and exe- 
cuted; Kirienko is also condemned, and 
has disappeared, having fled. Sakhnowsky 
wants me either to go out and stay in the 
Cuirassiers’ temporary camp outside town 
or to hide in town for the first hours of the 
enemy’s triumph. I've decided to do the 
latter, as at least I won't be exposing 
the regiment to trouble and attack. We can 
spend the night at the hotel if you like. 
There is a room already engaged there.” 

With a small bag, into which I put a few 
valuable papers, with some of my jewels 
and money which were in the house, I 
threw on a cloak and my furs and hat. Mike 
and the servants meantime had opened 
a trunk containing his civilian clothes, 
and he had made a hurried change. Koura- 
kine and all the men in the house helped, 
and my husband was dressed by the time 
I had made a round of our rooms, putting 
out of sight a few ornaments and souvenirs 
which were lying about, and which I prized. 
I hoped to have them thus escape notice in 
case our rooms were visited by soldiers in 
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our absence. It wasn’t difficult to hide 
things, as I knew the servants’ discretion 
was reliable, devoted and intelligent. 

I gave Eléne and Davidka orders to 
bring us later in paper bundles what clothes 
and food we needed to the hotel. The tale 
they agreed to tell if officials asked for 
Mike was that we had left Kief that morn- 
ing, on Mike’s resigning, and had gone by 
the noon train, to return in a few days. We 
counted on Kourakine for telling the story, 
and to handle any situation which might 
unexpectedly rise. 

Our chief difficulty we knew would be 
getting out of the house and through the 
lines of troops encamped on our doorsteps 
and sidewalks, and also through the 
streets between us and the hotel. Now all 
the troops were Ukrainians, who might 
know Mike’s face dangerously well. Luck- 
ily it was cold and almost dark, and he was 
in civilian clothes, which he had never be- 
fore worn in Kief. He put on a heavy 
traveling ulster and a soft felt hat, and 
threw his traveling scarf about his neck, 
over chin and beard. Under his cloak he 
took the precaution of carrying his re- 
volver and sword. I felt satisfied that in 
this disguise he was quite unrecognizable. 
Pulling my own furs up high and taking the 
small bag of valuables in one hand I cov- 
ered it with my big muff. The extrava- 
gance of my muffs had often been laughed 
at, but that night I was grateful for this 
one’s size and protection. I also had my 
revolver loaded, and off the safe in my 
hand, inside the muff. 


A Haven of Refuge 


We made our adieus to our visitors and 
servants in the hall, then had all the lights 
put out, so the front door’s opening would 
attract less attention from the soldiers 
outside. Kourakine unbarricaded the door 
and held it enough open so that Mike could 
slip out. I followed him, and it closed be- 
hind us again very quietly. I admit my 
heart beat very hard, and I was wet with 
perspiration, in spite of the cold air, as 
Mike and I threaded our way saunteringly 
across the street and along the sidewalk of 
the other side toward the corner. Here 
stood a sentinel, with cocked gun, but for- 
tunately for us he was of the new-régime 
variety, and instead of attending to his 
business and challenging us he chattered 
on, smoking, with some comrades who were 
having dinner; and we slunk by slowly be- 
hind him till we reached the remnants of 
the barricade, which stretched in a dis- 
orderly heap across the street. 

Once past this I breathed more freely, 
and Mike spoke: “Now hurry! Shall I 


take the bag? Here, it seems, general 
traffic ‘is allowed, and I imagine we are all 
right.” 


I insisted on keeping the bag, so he could 
the better hold and hide his side arms. Our 
walk became as rapid as possible, and for 
this the still occasional bullets flying about 
seemed reason enough. 

We passed a general, with 
down, going at a quick pace. 
brother-in-law, Niroth. 

“Théo,” I said, low. He raised his eyes. 
“Why, Joy, what on earth? And Micha, 
too, in this lovely costume! Where are you 
going? To a masquerade?” 

Mike said “Hush,” and then “Come 
with us”; and Théo turned and accom- 
panied us, while we told him in a few words 
of our experiences since luncheon time, 
which seemed ages ago. As we reached the 
next street we met a cab, and with good- 
bys to Théo, who promised to report at 
home our favorable progress through the 
danger zone and to send us dinner soon, we 
jumped into the vehicle and drove on to the 
hotel. 

There the porter, whom we knew by 
having often dined in the restaurant in 
gayer days, nearly fell over when he saw 
us and recognized Mike. He took us to a 
room on the top floor, which my husband 
had kept for months in his name, for the 
use of any officer or business man whom he 
had need to detain in town. It was a piece 
of luck to have it now, as the house was 
crowded. Fortunately, also, as we reached 
our floor we heard that the soldiers of the 
Ukrainian Government had just finished 
inspecting there, and had gone down be- 
low, looking for arms, examining people’s 
passports and confiscating valuables. I 
felt quite comfortably safe as I took off my 
cloak and hid our revolvers. 


his head 
It was my 


Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The third will 
appear in an early number 
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See What Happens 
in an “Acid-Mouth” 


Every time you eat a meal, tiny shreds of food are bound to wedge 


























themselves between your teeth. In the constant warmth of your 
mouth, these particles break up, and through the action of the 
saliva produce ‘“Acid-Mouth.” 


This unfavorable condition gradually weakens the hard enamel of the 
teeth and cavities are formed. Then germs enter and destroy the 


soft, interior pulp—the very life of a tooth. 


Merely cleaning or polishing your teeth is not sufficient to counteract 
“Acid-Mouth.” But Pebeco Tooth Paste does both. It cleans and 


polishes. And it is a scientific answer to “Acid-Mouth.” 


Have you “Acid-Mouth”? You probably think not. But, do you 
know positively that you have not? Dental authorities estimate 
chat 95 out of every 100 persons have “Acid-Mouth.” 


How to know whether you have “Acid-Mouth’’ 


Free Litmus Test Papers that we send you will quickly tell you 
whether or not you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.’’ Moisten one of the little 
blue papers in your mouth. If it turns pink, you have“ Acid-Mouth.” 
Then brush your teeth and gums well with Pebeco Tooth Paste 
which you can buy at any drug store. Then make the test again. 
You'll see that Pebeco has for the time removed the acid condition, 
and the Litmus paper remains blue. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold by druggists everywhere 


Morafowd T EFHN & FINK, Inc., 122 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


itmus | 
Test 
Papers 













A pledge to save is a pledge 
to fight. Buy W.S.S. Send for 
| these free 

test papers } 


today 
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Making the Hard Job Do Itself 


Small stores make more money, and 
esrow more rapidly, when they do what 


this small store did. 


Cutting meat, handling sides 
and loins and hams, satisfying 
rush-hour customers who all want 
attention at once—all that was 
easy for Sharp Bros., Butchers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


But keeping the books, and 
checking up the ten delivery 
boys, and watching bills payable 
and cash and customers’ accounts 
—those were things they hated. 


Those things had to be done, 
and done right—Sharp Bros. were 
good enough business men to see 
that. If they hadn’t been, they 
wouldn’t have grown from asmall 
store with 12 feet of frontage to a 
business of over $10,000 a month. 





This butcher shop (Sharp Bros., 


and win out. 





standard Burroughs models there ts « 


Among the 


Chattanooga) was started on a capital 
of $106, and with equipment that would make you smile. The first day’s 
sales were $8; now they run about $10,000 a month. It proves, again, 
that the retailer who a/ways knows where he stands can take a big handicap 
ne that will exac 


Consult your banker or telephone book for the address of the nearest Burroughs off 
there are 20! in the U. S. and Canada, and others in principal 


©\ 
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Where they showed keen busi- 
ness wisdom was in turning over 
their hardest job—the figure- 
work of their business — to a 
Burroughs Machine. It proves 
the ledger postings, totals sales 
slips, verifies invoices and does 
all the miscellaneous figuring. 
The job isn’t hard now, and isn’t 
dreaded, and is 100% right as 
soon as it’s put through. 


Their Burroughs saves them 
two hours a day—besides a larger 
saving at the month-end. ‘They 
say it’s worth more to them 
than any other fixture in their 
well-equipped and up-to-date 
shop. 
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The Grand Canon Park 


HE war is and ought to be the greatest 

and most compelling business of this 
distracted day; but war, even this war, 
not and can never be the only busi- 
ness of the country. War is, at last, self- 
determining; it eats and ends _ itself. 
Destruction is not the really great affair of 
the world. Weare fighting now to make that 
plain forall time. Growth, advance, per- 
manence—those are the real affairs of na- 
tional life, whether material or spiritual. 
Those are the real responsibilities, the real 
duties of any government. What have we 
gained? What have we made? What have 
we done? Those are the cogent questions 
to be asked of any nation’s leaders and 
legislators. 

In these new days of America, when you 
can scarcely see a smile on the streets—so 
sad and stern are our people—a great many 
things have been done by our national lead- 
ers and legislators that, in any times but 


1S 


these, would be called great and notable 
things. Ove uhadowed by the war activi- 
ties, they have been done quietly and 


casually by the most troubled and harassed 
Administration this country ever knew. We 
have not noted them because our eyes were 
on the war. 

It is a splendid thing that time has been 
found for such matters, perhaps to be called 
relatively small. It is proof that when our 
boys ultimately are out, and out forever, 
from the accursed slaughter pits of Europe 
they are going to have a people and a coun- 
try to come back to. A necessary corollary 
of this proposition is that if, in their ab- 


sence, we shall not have done all that we 
could to improve that country and the 
administration of its assets, then we shall 


have failed as a people, and our leaders and 
legislators shall have failed in the réles as- 
signed to them. We must not and dare not 
overlook the coming days of peace. There 
lies our real affair 

We owe it to every soldier and civilian of 
America to make an end of loose, shiftless 
and inefficient ways of government. The 
world has had enough waste and begins to 
revolt at the thought of it. We want our 
country assured to us in its richness and its 
usableness and in its beauty. We 
have had enough turmoil; we want repose. 
We have had enough horror; we want 
peace. We have had enough loathsomeness; 
we want beauty. We not only want but we 
need all these things. The government 
which does not give its people beauty robs 
its people of their spiritual birthright. 


yes 


A National Heritage 


Down in the far-off Southwest there lies 
a strip of country whose like cannot be 
found elsewhere on the face of the earth 
never has been, far as human mind 
knows; nor ever can be, so far as human 
soul can imagine. It is the incomparable 
example of the most measureless repose, 
the most perfect peace, the most august 
beauty. No brush can paint it, for it is 
never the same. No pen can describe it, 
because it was meant by its Maker to be 
above description. 

The people of America own but do not 
know the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado. 
Indeed, they do not yet own it as they 
should, though it is the greatest spiritual 
asset, if you please, ever given to any peo- 
ple in any age. 

The Grand Cafion has for some years 
been loosely taken into the nation’s care, 
but it has not had either the sort of care or 
the measure of recognition that belongs to 
it. It is a national monument—a monu- 
ment to our national ignorance and apathy, 
our national dilatoriness and shiftlessness. 

There really is no reason why the Grand 
Cafion, the world’s most stupendous land- 
scape, should any longer be called a national 
monument. There is every reason why it 
should be made a national park forever. 

The Congress of the United States can 
pass the pending House Bill erecting the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado into the 
world’s grandest national park, even in 
these times of stress. It is legislation that 

can be done almost between cigars, it is so 
deat and so easy. The question is one 
that really needs no argument, it is so ob- 
vious. The only question is, Why was it not 
done long ago? This eternal work of the 
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immortal gods was here before war was 
known and will be here when war is forgot- 
ten. It is a splendid thing, and yet a very 
simple thing, to give it to America as it has 
not yet been given. 

Since the war began Congress has found 
time to pass and rat.fy and enable the mi- 
gratory wild-fowl treaty with Canada. It 
is to be hoped that it will find time this fall 
to pass the Greater Yellowstone Park Bill. 
Why not also pass the Grand Cafion Park 
Bill? 

Surely we have no park to equal the 
Grand Cafion; and surely we have a score 
that are not fit to be mentioned in the same 
breath with it. But we have advanced 
since our old loose bureaucratic days. We 
have made a definite business of the ad- 
ministration of all our national parks. We 
have a law and service bureau now, assur- 
ing a businesslike administration, a stand- 
ardization, a systematic development of all 
our national parks. Then, in the name of 
reason, why not give us Grand Cafion Park, 
the most wonderful of them all? 

Under the old administration as a monu- 
ment and under the care of a Department 
not controlling the national parks, a certain 
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number of abuses have existed in and round | 


the Grand Cafion. Individuals have even 
sought title to parts of the Grand Cafion 
perhaps the most impossible personal am- 
bition that can be credited to any human 
being. As well claim title to the undying 
stars! 

Our present National Park Service, or- 
ganized and conducted for that express 
purpose, would make short work of the 
obstructionists. It would systematize 
the whole business of showing the Grand 
Cafion—their greatest national 
sion—to the people of America. 


posses- 


Selling Beauty 


We have no park that ever needed so 
little done forit. It will take a two-million- 
dollar road across the rugged mountains 
of Glacier Park to make that adequately 
available to the public. Millions have gone 
into the roads of the Yellowstone and 
Mount Rainier Parks. What the Grand 
Cafion Park needs is a broad, firm and well- 
standardized business administration. And 
that is just what our national parks are 
getting, and just what, in the nature of 
things, ournatur% 1lmonume ents cannot have. 

It might be human for any department 


head or for any bureau head to be jealous of | 


infringement upon his accustomed province 
or any restriction upon his ancient prerog- 
atives; but really that is not a matter large 
enough to stand analysis in this day of the 
new and stern America. 

It comessimply tothe question of whether 
it is good business to go to a furniture shop 
for groceries, or to a hardware store for a 
suit of clothes. The Department of Agri- 
culture now administers the Grand Cafion 
Monument. Why? God knows! The an- 
swer to little Peterkin is as good as any. 

The Department of Agriculture is inter- 
ested in agriculture. It ought not to be 
interested in anything but agriculture 
or things germane to it. It has to do with 
utilities alone. On the other hand, the 
National Park Service runs our national 
parks and nothing else; that is its sole occu- 
pation. Why the park bureau should worry 
over inoculating soil for alfalfa is not plain. 
Neither is it plain why any bureau of the 
alfalfa end at Washington should concern 
itself over the roads, concessions, routes, 
rates, transportation, traffic and annual re- 
ceipts of any of our national parks. 

The Department of Agriculture has to do 
with utility only. The National Park Serv- 
ice has to do with be ~auty only. That is 
what it is selling—just beauty. It is folly 
to waste our time in mixing these two jobs; 
bad business and bad politics to try to mix 
them any longer. The Department of Agri- 
culture would do well to accept riddance of 
a line of goods that does not belong and 
never did belong in its shop. 


This is the one matchlessly great, incom- | 


parably inspiring and inspiriting possession | 


of the American people. We need and shall 
yet more need its peace, its repose, its 
beauty. If its walls, a hundred miles long, 
twenty miles across, and a mile deep, were 
run full of melted gold, it would not then 



















Good News! 
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FTER word of victory is flashed back to head- 
quarters by the valiant Signal Corps men, there is 
nothing that will fight fatigue like a cup of good coffee. 


Every day 800,000 cups of Barnngton Hall, the 


Baker-ized Coffee, are brewed and sent overseas to 


the battle front in instant form. 


Why not let this splendid coffee help you do your 
part here at home? It costs no more per cup than 
ordinary coffee because it makes more cups per pound. 


If your grocer has not yet placed Barrington Hall 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 


generous sample. 


Baker Importing Company 


116 Hudson Street 
New York 


barr neion +a! 
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246 North Second Street 
Minneapolis 


ton Hall 
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How Did She 
Do It? 


In the same way open 
to you, if you will. 


By Joining 
The Girls’ Club 
A money-earning club 


ot 
readers of The Saturday 


girl and woman 





Evening Post. 
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MRS, FLORA ANDERSON 


Will You Join Us 


There are no or expenses any kind Do hi 
interesting way for earning money wh ‘hick would su 
other discriminating women, 

4 postal or a note asking me to te I you all the 
reply, if addressed today to The Manager of Tue Giri 


Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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This Plucky Little“ WAR BRIDE” Has 
Earned $55 herself, in spare minutes! 


After hours (if they are 
business girls or teach- 
ers) or an afternoon or 
evening now and then 
(if they ““married 
girls’’) the members 
of this delightful Club 
earn large sums of cx- 
tra money 

interesting way — tot 
clothes, for Christmas, 
for the children, for 
Thrift Stamps and Red 
Cross. 
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Rance Vawrer Mache Boonxeerine Binoeas 
leaves, STATEMENTS AwO STEEL 
Useo mw leamworn wirw a Buraouens av Doeu 
Naapware (Company. Joseens, Dreewssorc.! 


Fires Keine 


BookkeerPins Macuine Carried ON Our Work 
AFTER 


EXPERIENCED. MEN. LEFT. [oO FIGHT. 


os ACHINE BOOKKEEPING,” continues Mr. Wills, “‘excels 

pen and ink in accuracy, rapidity, neatness, and elimination 
of trial balances. The state of an account is apparent at a glance. 
In answering credit inquiries the information is readily available, 
“We do not know how we could otherwise have carried on our 
work after our experienced men left.” 


Investigate machine bookkeeping. Ask Baker-Vawter Company. 
We supply THE BIG MAJORITY with 


BAKER-VAWTER 
BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 


Baker-Vawter experience in recommending the proper machine, 
its correct application and the right loose leaf equipment is there- 
fore greater by ten-fold. 
without obligation—how machine bookkeeping would 
benefit your business. 


I earn 


Write Dept. M, nearest factory 
Benton Harbor, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 


Baker-VawTer COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 
LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales Offices 
im 47 Cities 
Consult 


Phone Book 


Salesmen 
Everywhere 
Have 


One Call 











WANTED: 
A Good Housekeeper 


"THE housekeeper we want will 
know tothe last cent the value 
of a dollar bill. She will know just 
what each of its hundred pennies 
will buy 
She may bea bit 
worried that her 
dollar 


whose photograph you see here, 
to earn as much as $65.00 in her 
spare time in a single month. 

It will enable you to add 
$3.00,$5.00, per- 
haps even $20, 


will pur a week to your 


chase only about present allow- 
half what they ance —easily, 
would before the pleasantly 
wal But if she . 7. 
sealiy is worried surely, and ail 
ibout expenses, so in your spare 
much the better! time. 


It will cost you 


For we want , 
only a 3c stamp 











this house- : 
to learn full de 
keeper not to nile about the 
help us but to Curtis money 
help herself. making plan for 
Our plan is one women. They are 
that several hun all told in our in- 
dreds of women teresting booklet, 
have discovered, but that YOU “The Way to an Independent 
too ought to know about Income."’ To get it, without the 
It has enabled Mrs. Blount, © slightest obligation, send in this 
i North Carolina housekeeper, coupon today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


648 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me how I ¢ make my spare time pay me the extra money I want. 
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be worth so much to us as it is now. Let 
us have done with little things and little 
thoughts and little ways. In the name of 
God and country let us do the large thing, 
even as we pass to those things that seem 
yet more large. 

The world has gone grave and sad and 
stern. We shall not be able to smile for 
many a year. But the sermon of the Grand 
Cafion is preached for all time; it will for 
all time teach men all that man can know of 
poise and adjustment and acceptance. In 
times like these and topics like these there 
is no time for bureau jealousies or bureau 
obstructionists. 

Alfalfa and pulpwood have nothing to do 
with the Grand Cafion. It is not sheep and 
sawmills but beauty that is for sale there. 
We want rest and beauty. 

Give the Grand Caijion of the Colorado to 


| the people of this war-weary world in the 
| most practical and permanent fashion, un- 


der the wisest and the most reverent ad- 


| ministration possible, and the people of this 


country will one day look back approv- 
ingly on the leaders and legislators who 
found time to do that in our nation’s most 
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grievous days. We shall call those men wise 
and good and great who, in the wrack of gen- 
eral destruction and despair, did something 
for hope and stability; something for that 
spiritual part of life which America coarsely 
and callously too long has set aside. 

The old ways of America were not good 
enough. It is a new world, temporarily 
mad but sure of ultimate sanity, in which 
we live to-day. 

We owe no tolerance to jealousy and 
pettiness; owe no acceptance of obvious 
mistakes. We are going to be praiseful of 
the large and good things; impatient of the 
petty and jealous things our Government 
gives to us. 

These are days when governments and 
the men who make them are under scrutiny. 
Therefore, let us hope and expect that the 
bill making the Grand Cafion an American 
National Park forever will be a law before 
the next year has dawned with its new 
problems. 

As a national park the Grand Cajion will 
be altogether ours. At present it is only 
partly ours. We want it; want it all, and 
want it now! 


lhe Poets’ Corner 
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When They Ask Me Where He Is 


HAVE growled some, I acknowledge; and 

I’ve had my gloomy days 

When I reckoned it was foolish to keep on 
in honest ways. 

I’ve been filled with jealous feelin’s, readin’ 
of the rich and great; 

But I've lately got to feelin’ mine ain’t such a 
dismal fate. 


I ain't livin’ in no palace, where there's pic- 
tures on the walls, 

And these marble females standin’ all stark 
naked in the halls; 

But my boy is over fightin’ where the chunks 
of shrapnel whiz. 


| So I needn't feel embarrassed when folks ask 


me where he is. 


Years ago, before the trouble on the other side 
began, 

I considered Henry Simpson an almighty 
lucky man; 


| Owned a fact’ry in the city, had an office that 


| And a son who went to college 


was fine, 
just about 
the age o’ mine. 


We'd been country boys together, him no 
better off than me, 

But he had a knack of seein’ chances I could 
never see; 


| First made money tradin’ horses, then got 


into bigger deals 

Seemed as if good luck was always keepin’ 
close upon his heels. 

One time I was in his office; never seen the 
like before 

Had a dozen clerks around him and a boy to 
tend the door; 

A young lady sat beside him; she was takin’ 
dictates down 

Made me wish I'd had the gumption to get 
prominent in town. 

We'd been country boys together and 
Henry Simpson had 

But my visit to his office didn’t seem to make 
him glad. 

No, he didn’t have to give me no excuse made 
up of lies; 

But I will admit his coldness kind o’ filled me 
with surprise. 


me 


I had often envied Henry for the great success 
he won, 

And I'd often growled and grumbled and felt 
slighted; but I’m done! 

Let him have his big stone palace, with its 
costly things inside ; 


I’m the one just now who's feelin’ purty 
gol-durned satisfied. 


, 


Henry got his boy exempted—it tha 
“essential”’ plea; 

Wasn't any more essential than a cow's fiftl 
leg would be. 

My boy’s just been decorated where the shells 
and bullets whiz, 

And I needn't make excuses when folks a 
me where he is. S. E. Kiser. 
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The Return 


ORRY and sad of heart 
AO I sent my boy away; 
Fighting to be his part, 

Mine to stay home and pray. 


After long weary time, 
Lonely as time might be, 
Back from that foreign clime, 
Back came my boy to me. 


Maimed? Crippled? No, not he; 
Yet could I note a lack. 

One glance, and I could see 
Not all my boy came back. 


Gone was his vain conceit, 
Missing, his idle ways; 

Missing, that air effete, 
Missing, his love of praise. 


Gone was his pert address ; 
Gone his impetuous haste ; 

Gone was his selfishness; 
Gone his impulse to waste. 


Wise from the lessons learned, 
Aged by the risks he ran; 
Rich from ex pe rience earned, 
My boy came back—a Man! 
Carolyn Wells. 


A Rondeau 


Y GARDEN hose, though nearly new, 
Already shows a break or two; 
I’ve had it but about a week, 
And now it’s gone and sprung a leak! 
I’m sure I don’t know what to do. 


Of rakes and hoes I had a few, 
But they've been stolen. Wonder who 
Could be so horrid as to take 
My garden hoes. 


I like to be well dressed, ’tis true, 
But briers tear silken stockings— pooh! 
Though I am patient-souled and meek, 
I can’t keep up this gardening freak— 
These short skirts so expose to view 
My garden hose! 
—Carolyn Wells. 





AMERICAN ) 






RESISTS RUST 


The trade mark ARMCO carries 
the assurance that iron bearing 
that markismanutactured by The 
American Rolling M:/l Company 
with the skill, intelligence, and 
fidelity associated with its prod 
ucts, and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for it 
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ARMCO IRON 


In Railroad Service 


This huge coaling pier of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Curtis 
Bay, Md., is now in the service of the Government. Its magnitude is 
demonstrated by the fact that a ship of 7,000 tons capacity was recently 
loaded with coal there in two hours and ten minutes. 


This pier also indicates Armco Iron’s wide range of usefulness in 
railroad service. A decking of 100 tons protects the costly installation 
of conveyor belting. Armco Iron is also employed in a novel method for 
waterproofing the Feeder Pits located 11 feet below tide-level. Galvan 
ized Armco Iron was used on the houses and loading towers. 


The protection and comparatively long life that Armco Iron affords 
because of its purity, rust-resistance and evenness is an invaluable form 
of metal conservation in these war times, when every ounce of railroad 
equipment must be kept in service to the last possible moment and at 
minimum cost for replacements. 


Armco Iron is serving America-at-War in the following railroad uses: 
hopper cars, polished boiler jackets, coal chutes, water tanks, oil storage 
tanks, metal passenger, freight and mine cars, smoke-stacks, third rails, 
sheet car roofing, boiler tubes, fences, tie plates, equalizer bars, metal 
lath, window frames, ventilating ducts, culverts and milled letter signs 
(Lyle signs). 


Write for Armco Iron literature applied to your needs. Ask for 
the advice of our specialists in sheet and plate metal service. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Department 933, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Te You drawinglower 
rom this great reservoir. 


LECTRICITY has become 
recognized as one of the great 
elements of modern life. Asa 
factor for industrial and house- 
hold economy and convenience it ranks first among 
the world’s most practical and adaptable forces. 


Electricity for the Factory 


Electrical current is the master workman of any 
shop. As motive power for enormous cranes 
or for the most delicate machine, it is always 
adequate—unlike other forms of power—its cost 
is applied only when in actual use. 


Electricity for the Home 


Electricity is the universal servant in the house. 
By means of the many devices now obtainable, 
housewives are, more than ever before, inde- 
pendent of servants. Electricity is clean, obvi- 
ously economical and always a willing, handy 
helper in the home. 





Consult an Expert 

Electricity is safe and simple to use—it is only 
necessary to have an expert to plan and install 
the equipment. The electrical contractor, the 
electrical dealer, the architect, the central power 
company, and the manufacturers of electrical 
devices are all experts and will gladly assist you 
in getting the best service. 


Dependable Wire 


All electrical current is finally delivered by insu- 
lated wire. The usefulness of electricity, there- 
fore, is dependent upon the quality of wire used 
and its correct installation. 


Ecco Wire is always dependable and is so 
recognized by experts. It is a standard of qual- 
ity and by its use can be judged the quality of 
materials and workmanship of an entire instal- 
lation. Call in an expert at once. Connect up to 
the great reservoir of electricity with Ecco Wire 
and begin to enjoy its benefits and economies. 


ECCOtetsWIRE 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used 
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Luscious Lemon Pie 


Made with Bread-crumbs and without Butter 


<ul —— ——_” ri (SEN of a pte.’’ ts what uw say When you taste this daintiest 
cnc f pastr ‘ Scores of tam S already, DV Unanimous otc, have 
clected t t rye esseTrts ts ico wsseur’ 
] / It fairly melt t ur men-folks tr t 
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CALIFORNIA “a 
Sunkist Mail This for Miss Bradley's Recipes 
Dd P Dr. Uniformly Good J.emon California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
. A Non-Profit, Co operat Organization 0 Growers 


we ization 
B Dept E.-49, Los Angeles, Cal 
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"HANDY GRIP” 


A eiciemsaitere 


Mr. Jones writes a letter 


—and his communication is interesting to every man 





who shaves himself—and wishes comfort in so doing. 


~ Kf Colgate & Co., New York, April 6, 1918. 
my he + New York City. 


» 
ae Py Gentlemen: 


A A 
\! "Ma Be Some months ago my children chanced to give me a stick 


of your shaving soap, and I am writing to you to tell you what 


yy 


“My children chanced 
to give me a stick of d 24 : 
your shaving soap,” says formerly experienced whenever I shaved. The lather is won 
Mr. Jones. If you do . 
not have one given you 


give yourselfa “Handy and, in short, your shaving stick is ideal for the purpose. THE “HANDY GR 


a delight shaving now is with it, instead of the nightmare | 


derful, smooth as velvet, leaves the skin without any irritation, 


Grip.” the thrifty Shaving Stick. 
site 
‘ . ts S oO SU ave e- 
e's In the directions that came with the shaving stick was an eee as See 
i—_ , 
| mE sc admonition not to rub the beard with the hand after applying more: you can buy a Re- 
Sage In the directions wa , oi : << fill Stick tor the original 
| ~~: n admonition not torub the lather. [I thought this extremely silly, but on trving it I netal Grip 
, ° . 
ene? Page 093 = found that your experts had solved another important element 
Wty. tremely silly, says r . : ; 
ee \. Jones. But ‘he tried it in successful shaving and I shall never again do anything but 
It a>; nd found th truth of he . 
: ain oe : ape follow the advice given. The brush, applying the lather with 
" } / the original Colgate . ’ | 
- phrase used since 189 - the proper degree of moisture in it, is sufficient. The new 
‘needs no mussy rub- ‘ , 
bing in with the fin- method ts vastly eaperaer's o the old. 
gers.’’ 
. I am, from now on, a firm champion of Colgate’s Shaving 
> 
Cn ’ 
= - Stick. It beats anything I have ever used, and I’ve been 
oy : > 
“ye? shaving myself for 35 years. 
sh am, from now on, a or ™ F . 
= ’ ' + Ltt Pm ’ ~ — ° ° ° . 
firm champion of Col {7Zy\ $2 \ None of your agents have solicited this testimonial from 
gate’s Shaving Stick. It u 4, ‘3 \ . 2 
beats anything I have “SS | ARLYN me, but I send it merely as a deserved recognition of the 
ever used,” says Mr . " | . . 
Jones. You will reach | ¢ >\% makers ot the be st shay Ing soap In the world. 
the same conclusion after VA LP Very truly yours, 
vou have tried Colgate’s / wil , 
“Handy Grip ” — (Signed) Epwin |. Jones* 
~~ - ‘ } f 
oe / / 4 








A DOUBLE ECONOMY WITH COLGATE’S 


and press it when @ And the Refill 










—for you can unscrew 


1 thelast half-inch of soap wet to a new Stick. > Stick, costing less 
from the Grip (enough ( Ir adheres, to be hen the complete Grip, 


for 50 shaves) all used—no waste. screws in and fits the Grip. 





